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PREFACE. 



The object of this work ia twofold — to present a gen- 
eral view of the traits and transitions of our country, aa 
recorded at different periods and by writers of variouB 
nationalities; and to afford those desirous of authentic 
information in regard to the United States a guide to the 
sources thereof. Incidental to and naturally growing out 
of this purpose, is the discussion of the comparative value 
and interest of the principal critics of our civilization. 
The present seems a favorable time for such a retrospective 
review ; and the need of popular enlightenment, both at 
home and abroad, as to the past development and present 
condition of this Republic, is universally acknowledged. 
There are special and obvious advantages in reverting to 
the past and examining the present, through the medium 
of the literature of American Travel. It affords striking 
contrasts, offers different points of view, and is the more 
suggestive because modified by national tastes. We can 
thus trace physical and social development, normal and 
casual traitB, through personal impressions ; and are un- 
qpnsciously put on the track of honest investigation, made 
to realize familiar tendencies under new aspects, and, from 
the variety of evidence, infer true estimates. Moreover, 
some of these raoorUeurs are interesting characters either 
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in an historical or literary point of view, and form an 
attractive biographical study. In a work intended to 
suggest rather than exhanst a subject so extensive, it has 
been requisite to dismiss briefly many books which, in 
themselves, deserve special consideration ; but whose 
scope is too identical with other and similar volumes de- 
scribed at length, to need the same full examination. It 
is not always the specific merits of an author, but the 
conti'ast he -offers or the circumstances under which he 
writes, that have induced what might otherwise seem too 
elaborate a discussion of his claims. In a word, variety 
of subject and rarity of material have been kept in view, 
with reference both to the space awarded and the extracts 
given. The design of the work might, indeed, have been 
indefinitely extended ; but economy and suggestiveness 
have been chiefly considered. 

Many of the works discussed are inaccessible to the 
general reader ; others are prolix, and would not reward 
a consecutive perusal, though wwthy a brief analysis; 
while not a few are too superficial, and yield amusement 
only when the grains of wit or wisdom are separated 
from the predominant chaff. It is for these reasons, and 
in the hope of vindicating as well as illustrating the 
claims and character of our outraged nationality, that I 
have prepared this inadequate, but, I trust, not wholly 
' unsatisfactory critical sketch of Travel in the United 
States. Those who desire to examine minutely the his- 
torical aspects of the prolific theme, will find, in the 
^^ Bibliotheca Americana" of Rich, a catalogue of an- 
cient works full of interest to the philosophical student. 
Another valuable list is contained in ^^ Historical Nug- 
gets," a descriptive account of rare books relating to 
America, by Henry Stevens (2 vols., London, 1853) ; and 
the proposed '* American Bibliographer's Manual," a dic- 
tionary of all works relating to America, by Joseph 



Sabin^ of Philadelphia, will, if executed with t)ie care 
and completeness promised, supersede all other manuals, 
and prove of great utility. No fact is more indicative of 
the increased interest in aU that relates to our country, 
than the demand for the earlier records of its life, prod- 
ucts, and history ; * while the foreign bibliography of the 
war for the Union, and the American record and discus- 
sions thereof, have been already collected or are in })roce86 
of collection under Government auspices.f 

* ** If the price of old books anent America, whether natiTe or foreign, 
riiould continue to augment in value in the lame ratio aa thej hare done for 
the last thirtj jears, their prices must become fabulous, or, rather, like the 
books of the Sibjls, rise above all valuation. In the earlj part of the prea* 
ent centorj, the *' Bay Hymn Book ** (the first book printed in North Amer- 
ica\ then an exceedingly rare book, no one would have supposed would bring 
$100 ; now, a copy was lately sold for nearly $600, and a perfect copy, at this 
time, would bring |1,000. Eliot's "Grammar of the Indian Tongues" was 
lately sold for $1 60 — ^a small tract. The same author's version of the Scriptures 
into the Indian language could be purchased, fifty years ago, for $60 ; now it is 
worth $600. For Cotton Mathcr*s '* Magnalia Christi Americana," |& was then 
thought a good price ; now, $50 is thought cheap for a good copy. Smith's 
" History of Virginia," ^0 ; now $76. SUth's ** History of Viiginia," then 
$6, now $20. Smith's ** History of New Jersey," then |2, now $20. Thomas's 
** History of Printing," then |2, now $16. Denton's '' History of New Neth- 
erlands," $6, now $50. These are but a few out of many himdreds that 
could be named, that have risen from trifling to extraordinary prices, in the 
riiort space of half a century." — We§lem MemoraBUia. 

f ^' The importance of this subject has been more directly brought to our 
notice in the examination of the foundation of a ** Collection of European 
Opinion upon the War," now before Congress for the use of the members, and 
to be deposited in the Congress Library. This desirable collection is to com- 
prise the various pamphlets, speeches, debates, and brochures of all kinds 
that have appeared in reference to the war, from the attack on Fort Sumter to 
the present day, and to be continued to the e^d of the struggle. We have 
the leading editorials, arranged with great care ia chronological order, fVom 
the most powerful representatives of the public press in England, France, 
Gcnnany, tc, ; also, the correspondence from both armies in the field, of the 
special agents sent for that purpose. The various opinions expressed by emi- 
nent military and naval writers upon our new inventions in the art of war will 
well deserve study ; and the horoscope of the future, not only in our own 
ooostry, but in its influences upon the welfare of the Old Worid, should be 
euefiiUy pondered over by all political economists." — NaUanal IntMf^meer. 
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Nnmcrons as are the books of travel Id and commen- 
taries on America — ranging from the most shallow to the 
most profound, from the crude to the artistic, from the 
instmctive to the impertinent — so far is the subject from 
being exhausted, that we seem but now to have a clear 
view of the materials for judgment, description, and 
analysis. It required the genius of modern communica- 
tion, the scientific progress, the humane enterprise, the 
historical development, and the social inspiration of our 
own day, to appreciate the problems which events will 
solve on this continent; to understand the tendencies, 
record the phenomena, define the infiuences and traits, 
and realize the natural, moral, and political character and 
destiny of America. 

New Tork, Mareh^ 1864. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



La Ihrre, says Fontenelle, est une vieiUe coquette. While 
in BO many branches of authorship the interest of books is 
superseded by new disooveries in science and superior art and 
knowledge, honest and intelligent books of travel preserve 
their use and charm, because they describe places and people 
as they were at distinct epochs, and confirm or dissipate sub- 
sequent theories* The point of view adopted, the kind of 
sympathy awakened, the time and the character of the writer 
— each or all give individuality to such works, when inspired 
by genuine observation, which renders them attractive as a 
reference and a memorial, and for purposes of comparison if 
not of absolute interest. Moreover the early travellers, or 
rather those who first record their personal experience of a 
country, naturally describe it in detail, and put on record 
their impressions with a candor rarely afterward imitated, 
because of that desire to avoid a beaten path which later 
writers feeL Hence, the most familiar traits and scenes are 
apt to be less dwelt upon, the oftener they are described ; 
and, for a complete and naive account, we must revert to 
primitive travels, whose quaintness and candor oflen atone 
for any incongruities of style or old-fashioned prolixity. 

A country that is at all suggestive, either through associa- 
tion or intrinsic resources, makes a constant appeal to genius, 
to science, and to sympathy ; and offers, under each of thes^ 
1 
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aspects, an infinite variety. Arthur Yopng^s account of 
France, just before the Revolution, cannot be (Superseded ; 
Ladydklontagu's account of Turkey is still one of the most 
complete ; and Dr. Moore^s Italy is a picture of manners and 
morals of permanent interest, because of its contrast with the 
existent state of things. Indeed, that beautiful and imfortu- 
nate but regenerated land has long been so congenial a theme 
for scholars, and so attractive a nucleus for sentiment, that 
around its monuments ^and life the gifled'and eager souls of 
all nations, have delighted to throw the expression of their 
conscious personaHty, from morbid and melancholy Byron to 
intellectual and impassioned D.e Stael, from Hans Andersen, 
the humane and fanciful Dane, to l^awthome, the intro- 
spective New Englander. What Italy has Jbeen and is to 
the unappropriated sentiment of authors, America has been 
and is to unorganized political aspiraticms : if the one country 
has given birth to unlimited poetieal, the other has suggest- 
ed a vast amount of philosophical speculation. Brissot, Cob- 
bett, and De Tocqueville found in the one country as genial 
a subject as Goethe, Rogers, and Lady Morgan in the other ; 
and while the latter offers a permanent background of art and 
antiquity, which forever identifies the scene, however the light 
and shade of the writer's experience may differ, so Nature, in 
her wild, vast, and beautiful phases, offers in the former an in- 
spiring and inexhaustible. charm, and free institutions an ever- 
suggestive theme, however variously considered. 

The increase of books of this kind can, perhaps, be real- 
ized in no more striking way than by comparing the long 
catalogue of the present day with the materials available to 
the inquirer half a century ago. When Winterbotbam, in 
1796, imdcFtook to prepare an " Historical, Geographical, Com- 
mercial, and.Philosophical View of the United States " ♦ — to 
meet an acknowledged want in Europe, where so many, con- 
templating emigration to America, anxiously sought for ac- 

* Four ToK Sto., with a series of maps, pktes, portruts, &c., London, 
179S. ^ A valuable record of the state of this continent at the end of the 
last century, selected from all accessible sources." 
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curate knowledge, and often for local and political details, and 
where there existed bo much miBconception and such vision- 
ary ideas in regard to this country — ^he cited the fc^owing 
writers as his chief resource for facts and principles of his- 
tory, goyemment, social conditions, and statistics : the Abb^ 
Raynal, Dr. Franklin, Robertson, Clayigero, Jefferson, Bel- 
knap, Adams, Catesby, Morse, BuffiMi, Gordon, Ramsay, Bar- 
tram, Cox, Rush, Mitchill, Cutler, Imlay, Filson, Barlow, 
Brissot, and Edwards. The authenticity of most of these 
writers made them, indeed, most desirable authorities ; but 
the reader who recalls their respective works will readily per- 
ceive how limited was the scop^ of such, considered as iUns- 
trating the entire country. Dr. Belknap wrote of New 
Hampshire, Jefferson of Virginia, Bartram of Florida an4 a 
few other States ; Ramsay, 6ord6n, Adams, and Franklin fur- 
nished excellent political information ; but Morse's Geography 
was quite crude and limited, and Brissot's account of America 
was tinctured with his party views. We need not lose sight 
of the benefits which our early historical authors and natural- 
ists conferred, while we fully recognize the superior complete- 
ness and scientific insight of later and better-equipped authors. 
Dr. Belknap, it will ever be conceded, stands foremost as a 
primitive local historian, and benign is his memory as the 
indefatigable student of venerable records when the steeple 
of the Old South Church, in Boston, was his study ; while, as 
the founder of the Massachusetts Historical Society, every 
explorer of New England annals owes him a debt of grati- 
tude : yet his description of the White Mountains is more 
valuable for its early date than for those scientific and pic- 
turesque details which give such interest to the botanical 
researches of contemporary authors. The data furnished by 
Catesby and Bartram have still a charm and use for the 
savarU who examines the flora and ichthyology of Florida 
and the Carolinas — ^notwithstanding the splendid work of 
Agassiz ; and there iare temporary aspects of life at the South 
noted by Paulding, which give emphasis to the more thorough 
statistics of Olmsted. 
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To a philosophical reader, indeed, there are few more 
striking illustrations of character than the diverse trains of 
thought, sources of interest, and modes of viewing the same 
subject, which books of travel incidentally reveal: from 
Herodotus to Humboldt, the disposition and idiosynerasieB 
of the writers are as apparent as their comparative ability. 
There is, undoubtedly, great sameness in the numerous jdur- 
nalff, letters, ai^d treatises of travellers on America ; only a few 
of them have any claim to originality, or seem animated by vital 
relations to the subject ; a specimen here and there represents 
an entire class ; and to analyze the wht>le would be wearisome ; 
yet, in all that bear the impress of discrimination and moral sen- 
sibility, there is evident the individuality of taste and purpose 
that belongs to all genuine human work ; and in this point of 
view these writings boast no common variety : each author 
looks at his theme through the lens to which his vision is 
habituated; and hence we have results as diverse as the 
medium and the motive of the respective writers. It accords 
with Talleyrand's political tastes that the sight of Alexander 
Hanulton-^— one of the wisest of the republican legislators- 
should have been the most memorable incident of his exile in 
America : equally accordant with Atopere's literary sentiment 
was It that he should find a Dutch •gable as attractive as 
Broadway, because it revived the genial humor of Irving's 
facetious History : TVilson and Charles Bonaparte found the 
birds, French officers the fair Quakers, English commercial 
. travellers the manufactures and tariffs, English farmers the 
agriculture. Continental economists the prison and educational 
systems, Lyell the rocks and mines, Michaux the trees, Exports- 
men the Western plains, and clerical visitors the sects and 
missions — the chief attraction; and while one pilgrim be- 
stows his most heartfjelt reflections upon the associations of 
Mount Vernon, another has no sympathy for any scene or 
subject but those connected with slavery : this one is amus- 
ing in humorous exaggeration of the Connecticut Blue Laws, 
and that one extravagant in his republican zeal ; tobacco and 
maple sugar, intemperance and prairie hunting, reptiles and 
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electioiiB, the whale fiaherj aad the Indians, manners and 
morals, occnpy, in most unequal proportions, the attention of 
different writers ; an engineer praises the ingennity and hardi- 
hood, while he deprecates the fragility of the ^ remarkable 
wooden bridges in America ; ^ an editor disconrses of the in- 
fluence and abuse of the Press ; a horticulturist speculates on 
the prospects of the vine oujLture, and an economist on the 
destruction of the forests ^d the desultory system of farm- 
ing. Chambers, accustomed to cater for usefiil knowledge 
for the people, describes public establishments and schools ; 
while Kossuth's companion Pulskzy looks sharply at the 
^^ white, red, and black^ races of the land, and speculates 
therefrom upon denM>Gracy and its results; Lady Stuart 
Wortley enters into tibe sentiment of the scenery, and Miss 
Bremer into the details of domestic economy ; the Earl of 
Oarlisle asks first for Allston's studio on landing, and, with the 
liberality of a scholar and a gentleman, elucidates the country 
he has partially but candidly observed, in a popular lecture ; 
while the Honorable Augustus Murray had too mudi rare 
sport in the West, and formed too happy a conjugal tie in 
America, not to have his recollections thereof, bright and 
kindly in the record. In a word, every degree of sympathy 
and antipathy, of refinement and vulgarity, of philosophi- 
cal insight and shallow impertinence 'is to be traced in these 
books of American travel — from coarse malice to dull good 
nature, and from genial sense to repulsive bigotry. And 
while the field 'may appear to have been well reaped as re- 
gards the discussion of manners, government, and industrial 
resources-*— recondite inquirers, especially the ethnologists, 
regard America as stUl ripe for the harvest. 

Years ago, Le Comte Carli ♦ wrote to his cousin : ** Je me 
propose de vous developper mes id6es, ou, si vous le voulez, 

* '^Lettres Americaines,'' 2 toIa. 8to., Pans, 1788. ^Id the first part, 
the author describes the maimers and costoms of the Americans before theit 
cotmtry was discoTered by Europeans. He also beliefres that traces of the 
religions rites of the Church of Rome were foimd among them, which resem- 
bled baptism and the communion of bread and wine.'* 
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mes spnges, concemant les anciens peoples de FAmerique que 
je crois descendnfl de ces antiques Atlantides si fameux dans 
lliistoire des premiers temps.'^ And, within a few months, a 
London critical journal has mercilessly ridiculed the AbbeEnh 
Domeneoh, who published his ^^ Seven Years' Residence in the 
Great American Deserts ; ^ in the introduction to which he 
remarks: ^'America is not solely an El Dorado for free- 
booters and fortune seekers ; though few persons have goue 
thither to gather the fruits of science." He refers to the 
origin of the Indian tribes' and the various theories on tibe 
subject, and alludes to the undoubted fact that '^ numerous 
emigrations took place at very remote periods ; " and adds : 
^^ Africa has become known to us, but America has still a 
vast desert to which missionaries, merchants, and some rare 
scientific expeditions have alone penetrated* Its history, its 
geography, and its geology are still wrapped in swaddling 
clothes. America is now, comparatively speaking, a new 
country, a virgin land, which contains numerous secrets. 
The Government of the United States, to its praise be it, 
have, of late years, sent scientific expeditions into the Amer- 
ican Deserts ; " and he notes the publications of Schoolcraft, 
Catlin, and the Smithsonian Institute. 

We have first the old voyageurs in the collection of 
De Bry and his English prototype Ogilby — the quaint, often 
meagre, but original and authentic records of the first explor- 
ers and navigators ; then, the diaries, travels, and memoirs of 
the early Jesuit missionaries; next, the colonial pamphlets 
and reports, official, speculative, and incidental, including the 
series of controversial tracts and descriptions relating to New 
England and Virginia and other settlements ; the reports of 
the Quaker missionaries, the travels of French officers who 
took part in the Revolutionary War, and the long catalogue 
of English books — from the colonial to the cockney era; 
while the lives of the Spanish explorers, of the pioneers, the 
military adventurers, and the founders of colonies fill up and 
amplify the versatile chronicle. From Roger Williams's Key 
to the Indian Languages, to Sir Henry Clinton's annotations 
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of Graihame^B BBstory of the American War, from De Vrie« to 
De Tocqueville, from Cotton Mather * to Mrs. Trollope, from 
Harmon's " Free Estate of Virginia,'' published in 1614, to 
Dr. Russell's fresh letters thence to the {iondon IHmei; fr<mi 
Champlain's voyage to Dic^ns's Notes, from Zenger's Trial f to 
the last report of the Patent Office — ^the catalogue raisonnie 
of books of American travel, history, and criticism would 
include every phase of life, manners, creed, custom, develop* 
ment, and eharacter, from the imperfect chart of imknown 
waters to the glowing photograph of manners in the analyt- 
ical nineteenth century. We find, in examining the library 
of American travels, that toleration is the charm that invests 
her to the heart yet bleeding from the wounds of relentless 
persecution ; and, in the elation of freedom, the page glows 
with eloquent gratitude even amid the plaints of exile. 
Mountains, rivers, cataracts, and caves make the child of 
romance pause and plead ; while gigantic fossil or. exquisite 
coral reefs or a superb tree or rare flower win and warm the 
naturalist : one lingers in the B^timore cathedral, another at 
the Moravian settlement at Bethlehem, and a third in a Uni- 
tarian chapel at Boston, according to their respective views ; 
while ^^ equality of condition," small taxes, cheap land, or 
plentiful labor secures the advocacy of the practical; and 
solecisms in manners or language provoke the sarcasms of the 
fastidious. 

We derive from each and all of these commentators on our 
country, information, not otherwise obtainable, of the aspect 
of nature and the condition of the people, at different eras and 
in various regions : we thus realize the process of national 

« 

* Cotton Mather'B ** MagiuJia Christi Americana ; or, the Ecclesiastical 
History of New England/' 2 Tola. Sto., first American ed., Hartford, 1820. 

f* A Brief NarratiTo of the Case and Trial of John P. Zenger, Printer of 
^e New York * Weekly Journal,* for a Ubel," 4to., pp. 68, New York, 1770. 
Goremenr Morris, instead of dating American liberty from the Stamp Act, 
tnoed it to the prosecution of Peter Zenger, a printer in the colony of New 
York, for an alleged libel : because that eyent reyealed the philosophy df 
freedom, both of thought and speech, as an inborn human right, so nobly set 
fivth in Hilton's treatise on unlicensed printing. 
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developmeni ; trace to their origin local pecnUaritiee i behold ^* 
the present by the U^t.of tibe past ; and, in a manner, iden- - ^ 
tify ourselves with those to whom familiarity had not blunted 
the impression of scenes native to ourselves, and social traits 
or political tendencies too near igr us to view them in their 1 

true moral perspective^ It may therefore prove both useful * 
and interesting, suggestive and entertaining, to follow iJie 
steps and listen to the conmients of these numerous travdlers 
and eritics, and so learn better to understand, more justly to 
appreciate and wisely love the land of our birth, doid>ly dear 
since fratricidal hands have desecrated her fame. 

After colonial enterprise, republican 8|rmpathy, economical 
zeal, the satirical, the adventurous, and the scieotific had thne 
successively reported to Eusope the condition and proq>ect% * 
the errors and merits of our country, in the height of het " •' 
material prosperity, broke out the long-matured Rebellion of 
the Slaveholders \ and while a vast and sanguinary civil war 
tested to the utmost, the moral and physical resources of the 
nation, ^t calle4 forth a new, more earnest and significant 
criticism abroad. To analyze this would be to discuss the 
entire foreign bibliography of the war for the Union. We 
can but glance at its most striking features and important 
phenomena. 

The first lesson to be inferred from the most cursory sur- 
vey of what has been published in Europe on what is there 
called *'*' the American Question," is the immense and intricate 
influence and relations which now unite the New to the Old 
World. Commerce, emigration, political ideas, social inter- 
ests, literature, science, and religion have, one and all, con- 
tinued to weave strong mutual ties of dependence and re- 
ciprocity between Europe and America, to realize the extent 
and vital importance of which we have only to compare the 
issues of the European press for a single week with the sparse 
and obscure publications whereby the foreigner, a century 
ago, learned what was going on or likely to be achieved for 
humanity on the great western continent. This voluminous 
and impressive testimony as to the essential importance of 
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Ajnarica to Europe, Ib qoita as maiiifeflt in the abiuo as in the 
admiration, in the nopdsion as the sympathj of foreign wri- 
* ters, during the mamorable conflict ; for BeUlsh fear, interested 
motives, or base jealomy inspired their bitter conmients far 
more than speculative indifference ; while those in a disinter- 
ested position, actuated solely by philosophical and humane 
impulses, elaborately pleaded the cause of our national life 
aad integrity as involved in the essential welfare of the civil- 
iaed world. Next to thia universal acknowledgment of a 
mutual stake in the vast conflict, perhaps for us the most sin- 
gular revehrtion derived from the foreign discussion of our 
dvil amd military affairs has been that of the extraordinary 
Ignonmee of the country existing abroad. Apart from wilfbl 
poUtimJ and perverse prejudice, this popular ignorance is 
doubtless the cause and the excuse for much of the pat^^ni 
injostioe and animosity exhibited by the press toward the 
United States^ The rebellious government organized a social 
nusnon to Europe, whereby they forestalled public opinion 
and artfully misrepresented facts : so that it has been a slow 
process to enlighten the leaders of opinion, and counteract 
the work of mercenary writers in Fumce and England sub- 
sidized at the earliest stage of the war. 

But with all due allowance for w^ant of knowledge and 
the assiduity of paid advocates of error, through all the pas- 
flioti, prejudice, and mercenary hardihood which have given 
birth to so much falsehood, malice, and inhumanity in the 
foreign literary treatment of our national cause in this stupen- 
dous crisis and climax of social and civil life — we can yet dis- 
tinctly trace the influence and recognize the work of friend 
and foe in the recent avalanche of new commentators on 
America: their motives become daily more obvious, their 
legitimate claims more apparent, and their just influence bet* 
ter appreciated. History has in store for the most eminent 
an estimate which • will coimteract any undue importance 
attached to their dicta by the acute sensibilities of the passing 
time, so " big with fate." In an intellectual point of view, 
the course of English writers is already defined and explained 
1* 
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to popular intelligence : the greater part of their insane ill 
will and perverse misrepresentation being accredited to polit- 
ical jealousy and prejudice, and therefore of no moral value ; 
while the evidence of bribery and corruption robs another 
large amount of vituperation and false statement of all 
rational significance ; while the more prominent and powerful 
expositors, as far as position, capacity, and integrity are con- 
cerned, are, to say the least, not so unequally divided as to 
cause any fear that truth and justice lack able and illustrious 
defenders : in the political arena, Roebuck's vulgar anathemas 
were more than counterbalanced by the sound and honest 
reasoning of Cobden and the logical eloquence of Bright; 
while we could afford to bear the superficial sneers of Carlyle, 
more of an artist than a philosopher in letters, and the un- 
worthy misrepresentations of Lord Brougham, senilely aris- 
tocratic and unsympathetic, while the vigorous thinker and 
humanely scientific reformer John Stuart Mill so clearly, 
consistently, and effectively pleaded the claims of our free 
nationality. And in France, how vain in the retrospect seem 
the venal lucubrations of pamphleteers and newspaper con- 
tributors arrayed against the Government and people of the 
United States when fighting for national existence and against 
the perpetuity and canonization of the greatest of huipan 
wrongs — when, in the lecture room of the College of France, 
the gifted and erudite Edouard Laboulaye expounds the grand 
and rightful basis of our Constitution, and in the saJhna of 
the same metropolis scatters his wit-kindled pages in vindicsr 
tion of our social privileges and civic growth ; and, at the 
French Academy, Montalembert thus opens his discourse : 

** Grentlemcn, eighty years have elapsed since M. Montyon coo* 
fided to the French Academy the mission of crowning not only lite- 
rary works nsefal to morals, hat virtuous deeds. It was in the year 
1762; at the moment when the peace of America commenced to 
recompense the glorious cooperation which France had lent to the 
emancipation of the United States and to the Mrtl^ of a great free peo- 
ple, tohoie grMtness and whote liberty shall never perish^ if it pleaee Ood^ 
in the formidable trials tDhieh it it passing through to-day. Louis XYI. 
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showed himself still animated by the wisdom which had called ICale- 
sherbes and Tnrgot to his connsels. The Qneen Marie Antoinette liad 
given birth to her firstborn ; Madame Elizabeth of Franco was in 
her eighteenth year, iUuminating Versailles with her virginal graces 
and her angelic pidty — that Elizabeth whose bast yon see before yon, 
presented by M. Montyon himself^ with the inscription ' To Virtne,* 
of which she seemed the most perfeot and tonching type. Liberty 
then seemed to rise up pnre and fmitfiil in Europe as in America, and 
our ancient royalty to be 8teepe<^ in a new fountain of youth, pop- 
ularity, and virtue. # 

** How many miscalculations, ruins, and disasters, above all, how 
many crimes and humiliating failures, since these days of generous 
illusion, of legitimate enthusiasm and blind confidence I How many 
eruel lessons inflicted upon the noblest aspirations of the humaa 
heart I How many motives for not surrendering themselves to the 
most reasonable hopes except with a salutary humility, but however, 
without ever abdicating the indissoluble rights of human liberty or 
banishJng to the land of chimeras the noble ambition of governing 
n^en by honor and conscience 1 " 

The new comments on America elicited by the war are 
threefold : first, political speeches ; second, newspaper com- 
mentaries ; and third, treatises deliberately written and pub- 
lished. Of the first, the greater part are unavoidably ephem- 
eral in their influence, and usaally called forth by a special 
phase of the war' in its international relations; the second, 
especially as regards the leadbg journal in Great Britain and 
most fam^os in the world, have sunk to the lowest conceiraUe 
level as a medium of authentic information and a mercenary 
agency ; in the third department alone has anything of a com- 
plete and permanent interest been introduced ; and there aro 
pages of De Gasparin, Laboulaye, Mill, Cidmes, Kewman, 
Coehin, and Martin, which deserve to be enshrined as literary 
iHiistrations of Christian liberalism and eloquent loyalty to 
tmth and humanity in the defence and illustration of Ameri- 
can liberty, law, and life, in their magnanimous conflict with 
injustice, degradation^ and cruel sacrilege. When Lafayette, 
nearly half a century ago, received at the hands of the nation 
in whose behalf he had fought in his youth, the greatest pop- 
ular ovatioD ever granted to a hero, he thus iUuded to the 
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Union in one of his replies to the municipal weloomes that 
greeted his entrance into every city of the land : 

"A Union, so essential, not^only to the faU of each member of the 
ea^federaey^ bat also to th^ general fate of mankind^ that the least 
breach of it would be hailed with barbarian joy by a universal war- 
whoop of European aristocracy and despotism/' 

It was in reply to this base " war whoop " that the writers 
we have paentioned, so eloquently and seasonably advocated 
the cause and character of oui^ nation. 

One of the most curious and interesting of the countless 
subjects which the history of our memorable conflict will 
yield to future philosophical investigation, will be its literary 
fruit and record — the bibliography of the war — ^and of this 
the foreign contributions will aflbrd some remarkable and 
brilliant specimens. If to ourselves, as a nation, the war for 
the Union has been a test of extraordinary scope and intensity 
—developing a military and scientific genius, a sanitary enter- 
prise, an extent of financial resources, a capacity for self-sacri- 
fice and self-reliance undreamed of in our prior experience ; if 
it has tested personal character and modified social estimates, 
and tried absolutely the comparative worth and latent force 
of our inatltations and national sentiment, not less has it 
tested the politici^ magnanimity, the press, the prejudices, the 
social philosophy, and humane instincts of Europe ; and if the 
crius has evoked much that is mean and mortifying in the 
spirit of those old communities in their feelings toward our 
young republic in the bitter hour when the pangs of a second 
birth are rending her vitals, so also has it called forth memor- 
able, benign, noble words of cheer and challenge from volun- 
teer champions of America abroad, in the foremost ranks of 
her best and most honest thinkers, lovers of truth, and repre- 
sentatives of humanity. 



CHAPTER I. 

.BABLT DIBCOYBBBBS AHD BXPLOBBB8. 

Fbox the time when the existence of this continent was 
bat oobjectaral to the Eoropean mind, and recognized as a 
fact of nature only in the brain of a poor Grenoese mariner, 
it was looked to, thought of, imagined chiefly in its relation 
to the Old World, as the completion and resource of her civil- 
ization — a new opportmiity, a fresh arena. Gold seekers, * 
indeed, were prompted to gaze hither by mere ctqudity, and 
Columbus nearly lost his long-solicited aid from the Spanish 
sovereigns by insisting on hereditary privileges of rule and 
possession in case of success ; but the idea that wanned the 
generous purpose of Isabella was the oonversion to Chris- 
tianity of the heathen tribes of America, and the extension 
of Catholic rule in the world. No candid thinker can look 
back upon the period of the discovery without tracing a 
wonderful combination of events and tendencies of humanity, 
whereof this land seems the foreordained and inevitable goal 
and 6onsequenoe. It caimot appear to the least imaginative 
ttid philosophical mind as an accident, that the zeal for mari« 
time discovery should have awakened in Europe simultaneous- 
ly with the access of new social truth, the sudden progress of 

* " Les chereheun d*or ont commence, ni TOuUnt qu^or, rien de plus briimt 
fhomme, Cblomb, le meOlenr de touB, dans son propre journal, montre cela areo 
me naiTetd terrible, qoi d'ayanoe, &it fremir de oe que feront sea saooeMeiin.** 
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ideas, and the triumph of. mechanical genius. Wiih the 
fifteenth century the "civilization of the sanctuary" over- 
leaped its long exclusive boundaries, and, with the invention 
of printing, became a normal need and law of humanity ; 
feudalism waned ; the Reformation awoke and set free the 
instinct of faith and moral freedom ; and just at this crisis a 
new world was opened, a fresh sphere afforded. As the idea 
of "geographical unity" — the conviction that "the globe 
wanted one of its hemispheres" — was the inspiration of Colum- 
bus, so to the eye of the thoughtful observer, an equilibrium 
of the moral world — a balance to the human universe — was as 
obvious and imperative a necessity ; for the new ideas and the 
conflict of opinions and interests, and especially the new and 
absolute self-assertion, incident to the decay of error and the 
escape from traditional degradation, made it indispensable 
to the safety of the innovator, the freedom of the thinker, 
the scope of the dissenter and reformer, to find refuge and 
audience in a land whose destinies yet lay undeveloped in the 
wild freedom of nature, and where prowess of mind as well 
as of animal courage could work into " victorious clearness " 
the confused problems of an aspiring civilization, and lay the 
foundation of an eclectic, liberal, and free community of men 
— " a wider theatre and a new life." 

Accordingly, with the progress of time and the accumula- 
tion of historical details, with the profound analysis thereof 
that characterizes modem research — the decline of feudal and 
eodesiastioal sway in Europe, the Refoimation, and the inven- 
tion of printing ^-e seen to have an intimate relation* to and 
affinity with the discovery of America, in the series of historical 
events which have resulted in the civilization of the nineteenth 
century. Nor is this original association of the New and Old 
World without a vague physical parallel ; for it has been a 
favorite scientific speculation that there was an ancient uirion 
or proximity of the two continents — suggested by the fact 
that the eastern shore of America advances where the opposite 
shore of Europe recedes. " Firstborn among the continents," 
>8ays Agassiz, " though so much later in culture and civUiza- 
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tion than some of more recent birth, America, as far as her 
f^ysical history is concerned, has been falsely denominated the 
Nisw World." " America," says Ritter, " although it repeala 
the contrasts of the Old World, yet the course of its moimtain 
(diains is not from east to west, but from north to south. Its 
sea coast best endowed with harbors and islands is on the 
eastern side, and so turned toward the civilization of the Old 
World. The Gulf Stream, which may be called the great com- 
mercial highway of nations, brought both of the continents 
bordering on the North Atlantic into direct connection. 
North America was, therefore, destined to be discovered 
by Europeans, and not by Asiatics. Asia could easily have 
transferred a part of its population to America, in consequence 
of the proximity of their shores at Behring's Straits. But the 
sea coast of North America is so richly furnished with har- 
bors and islands, that it readily attracted European civiliza- 
tion. The gentle slopes of the American continent offered a 
most favorable field to Europeans, allowing, as they did, civil- 
ization to penetrate without obstruction every portion of the 
land. Nature, too, has shown us, by giving to America river 
systems which run northward to the numerous groups of 
islands and peninsulas of the Polar Sea, that America was 
destined even more than Europe to send civilization to the 
northern portions of the globe." * 

* The North American continent extends from the twenty* 
fourth to the forty-ninth degree of north latitude, and from 
the sixty-sixth to the one hundred and twenty-fourth degree 
of west longitude : its area is more than five sixths that of 
Eofop^, and more than ten times that of Great Britain and 
France united: there are seven thousand miles of eastern 
shore line, thirty-fbor hundred southern and twenty-two 
hundred western ; while the northern lake line is twenty-two 
hundred miles. Climate, soil, avocation, and productions are, 
by this affluent space, adapted to the constitution, the charac- 
ter, and the necessity of each European nationality — so that 

• ''Geographicftl Studies,'* by Professor Carl Ritter, of Berlin, trtDslated 
by W. L. Q«ge. 
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the German vinedresser, the Italian mnsician, the Spaniib 
planter, the French modiste — ^Pole, Russian, Swede, Swiss, anS 
Sicilian — the professor, merchant, man of science, agricnltorist, 
tough rustic, delicate artiste, radical writer, proBelytrag priest, 
or cosmopolitan philosopher — with any sagacity, self-respec^' 
or urbanity, can readily find the physical conditions or th6 
social facilities, the climate, business, and community, the 
scopes, position, and prosperity adapted to his temperament 
and faculty. The Spanish, French, and colonial history of 
America — ^the national epoch with its statistics of navigation, 
population, taxation, education, public lands, railways, manu- 
factures, patents, canals, telegraphs, legislation, municipal 
rule, emigration, jurisprudence, trade, and government — and, 
finally, the causes and significance of the present rebellion — 
are each and all elements of a vast historical development, 
wherein a. Christian philosopher can easily trace a consecutive 
significance and Divine superintendence of humanity. 

Travellers of ordinary intelligence and observation are not 
unfrequently lured into vague but rational conjectures as to 
the history of races by the resemblance so often apparent 
between the memorials of widely separated and most ancient 
people. An American familiar with the trophies of aft Egyp- 
tian museum, who has examined the contents of a Western 
mound, visited an Etruscan city, like Volterra, Druidical re- 
mains in Britain, or compared the porcelain idols of Burmah 
with those found in South and Central America, will be 
tempted to follow with credulity the ingenious speculations of 
antiquarian savans who argue from symbolic coincidences that 
an identical language and worship, in remote ages, lifiked in a 
common bond the world^s inhabitants ; or that similar trophies 
of faith found in Odin stones and Hindu temples, in Etrurian 
sepulchres and Mississippi tumuli^ at least, suggest a more 
ancient emigration to America than is claimed by the advo- 
cates of Norse discoveries. It is but needful to read the his- 
tory of the serpent s}Tnbol and the recent controversies as to 
unity of races, to find in such ethnological speculations a re- 
markable basis of fact ; whether or not we admit the prob- 
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ability so confidently urg^ that a Chinese prie^ and ft fifth- 
ecaiary Buddhist missionary visited this continent via the 
Pacific^ and reported thereof, ages before Christopher Colum- 
bos dreamed of a naw world. In factythe early history and 
IHlditions relating to the discovery and casual settlements, is 
one of the most remarkable chapters in the annals of the 
world — affording^ OB the one hand, the greatest scope for 
imagiimtion, and, on the other, the most suggestive material 
for philosophical inference and elucidation. How early and 
in whatnumner the nearest points of contact between America 
and the rest of the world, in the far northwe^ were first 
crossed at Behring^s Straits, ^ves room for bold conjecture : 
ethnologists, archaeologists, and antiquarians have broached 
numerous theories and established curious facts to prove that 
the "new world" of Columbus was known and partially 
colonized long before that intrepid navigator heard the 
tbrilling cry of " land I " from the mast head of the Pinta : 
not only those primitive explorers the Chinese and Japanese, 
but the ancient Phoenicians, Norman colonists from Greenland, 
Irish saints, and Russian overland expeditions have been con- 
fidently traced and sometimes authenticated. Nattiralists 
have, with subtile knowledge, pointed out how the secret of 
another continent was whispered by the voice of Natur^, seeds 
borne* On the currents of the air, and plants on those of the 
sea; scholars have culled from old Latin and Italian poets 
intimations of the* existence of a hemisphere unexplored ; and 
ingenious observers have appealed to stone hearths, like those 
of Denmark, found at Cape Cod, moss-grown clefts in aged 
trees, brass arrow heads, and copper axes^ to evidence a long- 
lost colony. 

The Icelandic navigators are supposed to have made voy- 
ages to Vinland, on the southern coast of New England, five 
centuries before Columbus. The Welsh, too, claim a share in 
this remote exploration of America. In the preface to his 
poem of " Madoc," Southey says of the hero, he *^ abandoned 
his barbarous Country, and efailed away to the west, in search 
of some better resting place. The land which he discovered 
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pleased him ; he lefVthere part of his peopk, and wBnt back 
to Wales for a fresh supply of adventurers, with whom he 
agidn set sail, and was heard of no more. Strong evidence 
has been adduced that be reached America, and that his pos- 
terity exist there to this day.*' And a venerable scholar, of 
our own country, observes that 

** Madoo is stated to have been a son of Owen Gwynedd, Prince, 
or, ae he is often styled, King of Wales. His father^s death is assigned 
jto the year 1169, and the commencement of his own voyage to the 
succeeding year. I quote an authority which has apparently been 
overlooked, in citing Warrington's History of Wales. He writes : 
* About tliis time [1170] Madoc,' seeing the contention which agiti^ted 
the fiery spirit of his brother's, with a courage equal to theirs, but fiftr 
more liberally directed, gave ^imaelf up to the danger and uncertainty 
of seas hitherto unexplored. He is said to have embarked with a few 
ships ; ^aiUng west, and leaving Irelaud to the north, he traversed 
the ocean till he arrived by accident upon the coast of Americ|L 
Pleased with its ap^fearance, he left there a gpeat part of his people, 
and returning for a frosh supply, he was joined by many adventurers, 
both m^n and women ; who, encouraged by a flattering description 
of that country, and sick of the disorders which reigned in their own, 
.were desirous of seeking an asylum in the wilds of America.' 

" Some, indeed, have regarded the whole subject as unworthy of 
investigation. But when we perceive it asserted, that individuals 
have seen in the possession of Indians, as we call them, books or rolls 
written on parchment, and carefully wrapped up, though they could 
not be read ; and the people who possessed them, though but a fri^- 
ment of our Indian population, showing a fairer skin than the ordi- 
nary tribes, and hair and beard, occasionally, of reddish color — we 
must think the subject worth some further inquiry ; and I cannot 
but express the hopi) that the inquiry may be pursued." ♦ 

Carl Christian Rafn, a Danish archseologist, in h& work on 
American antiquities, published at Copenhagen in 1837, en< 
deavors to prove that America was not only discovered by 
the Scandinavians in the tenth, but that during the^ four suc- 
ceeding centuries they made frequent voyages thither, and 

* ** Address before the American Antiquarian Society, at their Annual 
Meeting, October, 1868," by Rev. William Jenks, D. D. 
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had setdements in what is no^ Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island.. 

Arailing himself of these researches, our eminent coontry- 
man Henry Wheaton enriched his '' History of the )^orth« 
bmh " — a work, like the author^s Treatise on International Law, 
of European reputation — the fruit of studies carried on in the 
midst of important and admirably fulfilled diplomatic duties. 

Alexander tqu Humboldt, on his way from Mexico via 
Cuba, arrived at Philadelphia in 1804, and was cordially re- 
oeired at Washington by Jefferson ; his sojourn in the United 
States, however, was quite briefs of his views in regard to 
the ancient, memorials found in the Aincrican continents the 
historian Prescott observes : ^ Humboldt is a true philoso- 
pher, divested of local and national prejudices ; like most 
truly learned men, he is cautious and modest in his deductions, 
and though he assembles very many remarkable coincidences 
between .the Old World* and the New, in their institutions, 
notioiis, habits, etc., yet he does not. infer that the New 
World was peopled from the Old, muph less from one pai^ 
ticular nation, as most rash speculators have done.^' * 

From the vague but romantic conjecture of the Egyptian 
legend which Plato repeated in regard to the island of At- 
lantis, to the dim traditions which place the wonderful Vinlan^ 
of the Scandinavian navigator» on the shores of Labrador ; 
from the mysterious charm that invested the newly discovered 
isles of the tropics and found immortal expression in Shak- 
speare^B Tempest, to the curious ethnological speculations which 
recognk&e in the ancient mounds of the Mississippi valley rel- 
ics of a civilization anterior to the American Indians ; from 
the fabcdous hires, like the fountain of youth, that attracted 
Southern Europeans to Florida, to the stem crises of opinion 
which drove English Puritans to the bleak coast of New Eng- 
land — ^the earliest descriptions of and associations with the 
country, now known as the United States of America, are deep- 
ly tinctured with ^ionary legends and traditional £&bles ; to 

• 

• Ticknor'fl " Life of Pre8C0tt,".p. 166. 
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extricate which from the suhstratom of tratb and fact, is a 
hopeless attempt. Nor, despite the exploded theories which 
found in certidn rocks and structures eyidences of the North- 
men's sojourn, and the symbolical science which seems par- 
tially to unite the trophies of ancient sepulchres with the East- 
em races — ^are we averse to leave uuanaly^ed the vast and 
mysterious region of inquiry outside x>f authentic history ; let 
it remain in vague extent and dreamy suggestiveness — ^the 
domain of limitless possibilities to the philosopher/ and of ro- 
mantic suggestiveness te the poet. 

Even the imaginative charm that belongs to this myth- 
ic^ era, yields to one scarcely less attractive, when the Amer- 
ican traveller remembers, at St. Malo, thi^t the intrepid Car- 
tier thence sailed to discover the St. Lawrence, or inspects with 
a deeper feeling than curiosity the letters of Verrazzano, still 
preserved in the library at Florence, wherein he describes the 
coast of Carolina and the harbors of New York and Newport 
in all their virgin solitude ; and recalls at Bristol the primitive 
expeditions of the Cabots. 

It is sufficient, indeed, for the inquirer who aims to dis- 
cern and illustrate the actual resources, development, and pros- 
pects of the country, to begin with the first authentic descrip- 
tions of the mainland by the old navigators who, in that era 
of maritime enterprise, visited so many points of the coast 
toward the close of the fifteenth and the early part of the 
sixteenth century. 

When we consider what geography was in the hands of 
Strabo and Pliny, and what the literature of travel was when 
Columbus discovered the West Indies,* Cabot Labrador, and 

* San Domingo has been well named " the restibale of American discoTery 
and colonization ;** that island haying long been the headquarters and rendex- 
Tous of Columbus, and the sCcne of his first success and subsequent misfor> 
tunes : it was thither that the animals and plants originally introduced to this 
country from Europe were brought ; there tras the first white colony established 
on this side of the Atlantic ; and there, at present, seems to be the most flour- 
ishing and promising free negro population. A full and interesting account of 
this island, whose future is fraught with interest, was recently read before the 
N. T. Geographical Society, and is published by O. P. Putnam, of New York. 
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Vespucci gave a name to this continent — instead of wonder- 
ing at the meagre details and extravagant generalities of those 
primitiye accounts of Uie New World, we should rather congrat- 
ulate ourselyes on the amount and l^iad of authentic material 
which Navarette collected and arranged and Irving gracefully 
elaborated in his Life vof the Discoverer of America. It is 
quite an abrupt transition from the glowing fables that im- 
mediately precede the first chapter of our regular history, to 
perceive and admit the fact that ^' shoals of cod '' really estab- 
lished the earliest practical mutual interest between Europe 
and America ; and that the Newfoundland fisheries formed the 
original nucleus whereby originated the extraordinary emi- 
gration which, from that day to the present, has continued to 
people this hemisphere with the representatives of every race, 
country, and lineage of Europe. The old navigators were the 
pioneers — Spanish and Portuguese; in 1512, Ponce de Leon 
commenced his romantic quest in tke Bahamas ; eight years 
later, Magellan finished the demonstration Columbus began, 
by circunmavigating the globe ; in 1524, the Florentine mar- 
iner Yerrazzano anchored in the bay of New York ; in 152^, 
Narvaez was in Florida; in 1539, De Soto discovered the 
Mississippi ; in 1540, France commenced the colonization of 
the country around the St. Lawrence^ and in 1606 was 
granted the first charter of Virginia; in 1610, the Dutch 
began to tr^de with the aborigines of the Hudson ; and in 
1620, the "Mayflower" arrived at Plymouth. 

For a long period, when the fisheries of Newfoundland 
were the only attraction and the chief promise to European 
adventure, the whole country was spoken of and writt^ 
about by a French appellative signifying codfish ; .and during 
another era, Florida, the name given, to their southern settle- 
ment by the Spaniards, was applied to the whole extent of the 
coast ; while Virginia, whereby the Jamestown colony was 
called from the Virgin Queen, whose favorite Raleigh was 
patentee thereof, designated an indefinite extent of country, 
and on the old maps and in the current parlance stood for 
America to Englishmen : a German writer laments that one 
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of those names was not retaificd as national— ^instead of being 
confined to a single State ; arguing their better adaptation to 
indicate a flourishing and a virgin land than the vague terms 
America and thd United States. One reason why a citizen of 
the latter is bo often startled at the ignorance of rustics and 
provincials on the Continent^ in confounding North and South 
America, is that the products of the latter, some of which are 
in prevalent use in Europe, are loiown merely as Ameiican 
productions. 

The decadence of Spain and the growth of England are 
intimately associated with the settlement of America. The 
introduction from the latter country into Europe of the 
potato, maize, and tobacco, has exerted an influence and pro- 
duced results far transcending the more obvious economical 
consequences. Upon maritime enterprise and interests, in- 
cluding both legal and scientific progress, the discovery and 
settlement of the New World produced effects incalculable. 
While the priests and the fur traders who explored Canada 
achieved little beyond' the local and often temporary establish- 
ment of depots, forts, and chapels, and left in the memory 
of Champlain a foreigi; tradition rather than a fresh national 
development, the colonization of the Atlantic slope embodied 
dnd conserved a new political development, and identified t^e 
country with progressive industry, religious toleration, free 
citizenship, educational privileges, and an economical rule. 
Newfoundland became a school for English seamen ; New 
Belgium preserved and propagated the social enfranchise- 
ment and instinct of liberty wrested in the Netherlands from, 
the cruel despotism of Spain ; French Protestants found ficope 
and safety in the C^rolinas, and English Puritans a bleak but 
vital realm in New England. 

Those formidable-looking folios in old Latin type, and 
with the imprint of Venice or Amsterdam, dear to anti- 
quarians, wherein the old navigators, through some medieval 
scholar^s pen, registered for the future bibliopole and histo- 
rian the journal of their American voyages, constitute the first 
records of travel there, although mainly devoted to descrip- 
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tions of the coast and adjacent waters. These now rare tomes 
are enrioas from tHeir quaint antiquity — the combinatioii of 
£act and fiction, statements which are confirmed to-day by the 
measurement of bays and the aspect of nature, and fabulous 
exaggerations obviously bom of honest credulity or super- 
stitious f^th — and according, in dieir obsolete wondermenti 
with the primitive style and appearance of the venerable 
books. Very curious also ai'e the illustrations. which repre 
sent, in stiff and artificial designs, the fields of maize and 
tobacco and the Indian games and ceremonials which form 
the marvellous • but monotonous features ef those first 
glimpses which the Old World obtained of the New. De Bry's 
Collection of Voyages and Travels to America, comprised in 
parts, and printed in folio at Frankfort-on-thc-Main in 1690, 
is the most copious repertoty of these ancient records. Flor- 
ida and Virginia are described as ^^ gardens of the desert," 
aixd the heroes of romance cluster around the narrative of 
their partially explored resources, new products, and myste- 
rious natives. 

Most venerable of all, however, is the ^^ Imago Mundi " of 
Petnis de Alyaco that inspired Columbus, of which Irving 
Bays: , 

" Being at Seville, and making researclies in the Bibliotheca Colmn- 
biaa, the library given by Fernando ColumbuB to the cathedral of 
the citj, I came aecidentaily upon the above-mentioned copy of the 
work of Peter Aliaco. It is an old volume in folio, bound in parch- 
ment, published soon after the invention of printing, containing a 
collection in Latin of aBtronomical and cosniographical tracts of Pedro 
de Aliaco and of bis disciple John Gerson. Aliaco was the author of 
many works, and one of the most learned and ingenious men of his 
day. Las Casas is of opinion that his writings had more effect in 
stimulating Columbus to the enterprise than those of any other author. 
His work was so familiar to Columbus that lie had filled its whole 
margin with -Latin notes, in his handwriting, citing manj tilings 
which he had read and gathered elsewhere. ^ This book, which was 
very old,^ continues I.4» Casas, ^ I had man j times in my hands, and 
I drew some things from it,'written in Latin, by the said Admiral 
Christopher Columbus, to verify certain points appertaining to hii 
history, of which I before was in doubt.^ '' 
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Then, among others, there is a ^' Cleneral Description of 
America," by P. d'Avity (Paris, 1637) ; " News from Amer- 
ica " (Rouen, 1678) ; " De Vries's Voyage ; " the famous •* Re- 
lation of Virginia" (1615), and many other local treatises and 
more or less authentio accolmts written to beguile adrentur- 
ers, celebrate discoveries, or v^tilate controversy i:^speoting 
the boundless land of promise to military and religious, polit- 
ical and rapacious adventure. Many, and dliaracteristic, too, 
were these early memorials of New England colonization, 
tinged with the religious element so largely developed in her 
primitive annals ; as, for instance, ^^ New England Judged by 
the Spirit of the Lord'* (1661) ; " Dl Newafrom New Eng- 
land, by John Clarke, of Rhode Island ; " " The New-England 
Canaan" (Amsterdam, 1632). The Spanish Voyageurs ; the 
memorials of Raleigh, De Soto, La Salle— <>f John 'Smith, 
Ponce de Leon, Oglethorpe, Winthrop, Roger Williams, 
Hendrik Hudson — and, in short, of the pioneers in conquest, 
coloij^asation, and civilization, whether religious, agricultural, 
or administrative, furnish a mine of desoriptiouj more or less 
curious, whereby the original aspect, indigenous products, and 
theoretical estimates of America may be learned in part,. and 
inferred from or compared with later and more complete 
^explorations and reports. A vast nimiber of works devoted 
to this country appeared during the fifteenth viflA sixteenth 
centuries ; and they attest the historical development incident 
to the discovery of America and the reaction of colonizatioR 
there upon European civiliz:ition ; but the legitimate literature 
of travel, as we understand it, in the New World, was initiated 
by the French missionaries. 

In the venerable records of maritime discovery and ex- 
ploration, the' fabulous and the authemtic are curiously blended. 
One of the earliest collectors of these quaint and valuable data 
was Richard Hakluyt, an English prebendary, bom in L6ndon 
in 1556. His love of nautical science and passion for geo- 
graphical research made the acquisition of an original journal 
of one of those adventurous mariners who first visited any 
part of this continent or other half-explored region of the 
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earth a precious experienoe. Haklayt was edueated at West- 
minster school and Oxford ; he corresponded with the most 
* famous living geogn^hers of his day — such as Ortelius and 
Mercator. . A residence of five years in Paris as chaplain to 
the British embassy, gave him excellent opportunities for the 
prosecution of his favorite studies on the Continent; and 
these were enlarged on his return to England, when Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh appointed him one of the counsellors, assistants,- 
and adventurers to whom he assigned his patent fcr the pros- 
ecution of discoveries in America. To him we owe the pres- 
ervation of numerous original accounts of English maritime 
enterprise. Hallam remarks that the best map of the six- 
teenth century is to be found in a few copies of the first edition 
of Hakluyt's Voyages. John Locke says of the work that it 
is ^ valuable for the good there to be picked out.'' Ho was 
eneouraged in his labors by Walsingham and Sidney. Few 
documentary annalists have rendered better service to our 
pnmitive history than Hakluyt ; his publications made known 
the discoveriea of his countrymen, and, by disseminating the 
facts in regard to America, encouraged colonization. He 
trani^ted from the French, in 158T, '^ Foure Voyages unto 
Florida by Captiun Londonniere," and an improved edition of 
Peter Martyr's work, " De Novo Orbe ; " but his most cele- 
brated work is " The Principal Navigations, Voyages, IVaf- 
fiques, and Discoveries of the English Nation, made by sea or 
over land, within the compass of 1,500 years." The first edi- 
tion is extremely rare; but an enlarged one appeared in 
1598, the third part of which contains a history of expedi« 
lions to North America and the West Indies. His papers, at 
his decease, became the property of Rev. Samuel Purchas, 
who, in 1613, published that curious work, " Purchas, his 
Pflgrim," twQ volumes of which form a continuation of Hak- 
luyt's Voyages. From these sources may be gleaned some 
of the earliest authentic descriptions of America. In regard 
to the indigenous products, the geography, and some details 
of aboriginal character and customs, we recognize the honest 
intention of the brave pioneer navigators ; but their credu- 
2 
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lity and often their lively imagination are equally apparent, and 
the style aad eomments of Purchas somedmes add to the 
incongruous result. An eminent writer has justly defined 
these collections of Hakluyt and Purehas as ^^ very curious 
monuments of the nature of human enterprises, human testi- 
mony, and of human a£&irs. Much more is, indeed, offered to 
a refined and philosophic observer, though Buried amid the 
unwieldy and unsightly mass, than was ever supposed by its 
original readers pr by its first compilers." * 

A very curious relic of these primitiviB annals of discovery 
has been renewed to modem readers by Conway Robinson, 
who so ably prepared for the Virgiriia Historical Society an 
"J^ccount of Voyages along the Atlantic Coast of North 
America, 1520-1573 ;" and a not less curious antiquarian 
memorial of old times, in that State, was printed for the Hak- 
luyt Society, "The Historic of Travaile in Virginia Brit- 
tanica." Of late years every authentic document emanating 
from or relating to Columbus, Vespucius, Cabot, Drake, Hud- 
son, La Haye, Champlain, and other discoverers and -explor- 
ers, ha» been, by the judicious liberality of historical and anti- 
quarian societies, or by private enterprise, reproduced,* col- 
lated, and sometimes printed in fac-simile, so that the means 
of tracing the original ideas and experience of the old navi- 
gators have been made accessible to studious comparison and 
Inquiry ; and, in addition to such facilities, the jealousy of 
European Governments in regard to their archives has, with 
the growth of intelligence and the love of science, become 
essentially modified, so that charts, journals, conmdissions, 
original data of all kinds, relating to early explorations, have 
been and are freely and sagaciously consulted by geographical 
and historical scholars.f 

• " Lectures on Modem History," by Prof. Smythe. 

f Among other important collections — ^besides those of De Bry, Hakluyt, 
Purchas, and Do Vries — may be mentioned that by Murray (Lond. 1889), 
and Temaux-Compan^s "Voyages, Rektions et Memoirs Originaux pour 
servir a histoirc de la dt^couyerte de TAmerique," in ten toIs. ; and *' Ameri- 
ca, being the latest and most accurate description df the New World, &c^ 
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There is an absenoe of details in most of these earlj 
chi^hieles, which indicates bat a superficial and limited explo- 
ration, snch as the dangers and difficulties adequately explain. 
Tet sufficient is. recorded to afford materials for the his- 
torian and the naturalist, who aim at fixing the time and 
indicating the original aspect of those portions of the conti- 
nent that were first visited by Europeans, and have since be- 
come, through the early appreciation of their natural advan- 
tages, the centre of prosperous civilization. Thus, in Yan 
der Dock's account of New Netherlands in 1659, he describes 
the rigors of winter on the coast, the numierous whales that 
frequented the then lonely waters where is now congregated 
the shipping of the worlid, and mentions the fact that two of 
these leviathans in 1647 groimded forty miles up the river, 
and infected the air for miles with the effluvia of their de- 
composition. The abundance and superior quality of the oys- 
ters, the wild strawberries, the nudze, grapes, hazelnuts, 
aheephead and sturgeons, are noted with the appreciative eav> 
phasis of a Dutch epicure ; and that is a memorable picture 
to the visitor at Albany to-day, which presents to his mind's 
eye Hendrik Hudson receiving tobaoco, beans, and otter and 
beaver skins from the natives, environed by a dense forest. 

Of the primitive reports' of colonial explorers and settlers, 
none has so vivid a personal interest as that of Captain 
John Smith : the romantic story of Pocahontas alone embalms 
his name. Sent out by the London Company in 1606, his party 
landed at Jamestown on the Idth of May of that year; he 
returned to England in 1609, and five years afterward ex- 
plored the coast of America from the Penobscot to Cape Cod. 
In 1615, having commenced another voyage, he was made 
prisoner by the French, and did not succeed, on regaining his 
liberty, in securing occupation again in American exploration, 
although he sought it with earnestness. Captain Smith died in 
London in 1631. His " True Travels, Adventures, and Obser- 
•vations" was published in 1629. His map, tract on Virginia, 

ooQecied frosi th^ moBt authentic authors, and adorned with maps and scn^ 
toe, by John Oplby,** folio, London, 1675. 
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and ^^ I>escription of New England," attest his claims to abetter 
reoompensfc than he received : ^^ In neither of these two ooan« 
tries," he writes, " have I one foot of land, nor the very house 
I bnilded, nor the ground I digged with my own hands, nor 
any content or satisfaction at all." The original editions of 
Smith's several works relating to America are very rare : 
some of them have been reprinted in historical collections. 
EQs most extensive work is " The General History of Vir- 
ginia, New England, and the Summer Isles," prepared at the 
request of the London Company, and illustrated with portraits 
and maps. The period described is from 1584 to 1626. 
These writings are curious rather than satisfactory ; valuable, 
as records of pioneer e]q>erience*and memorials of the early 
settlements : they were written to inform, and in their day 
were of great practical value; but, except foe aboriginal 
details and geographical facts, their' authority and interest 
have long been superseded. Tet no American can look upon 
the old church of St. Sepulchre in London, where Captain 
John Smith was buried, without recalling that intrepid charac- 
ter, and associating it with the early fortunes of his native 
land. It is characteristic of this remarkable man that his 
favorite authors, when a youth, were Macchiavelli's " Art of 
War," and the ^laxims of Antoninus — ^two books, says the last 
md best translator of the latter, admirably fitted to form the 
character of a soldier and a man.* He describes the animals, 
vegetables, soil, and rivers with quaint and brief eulogium 
^leclaring Virginia "the poor man's best countrie in the 
world." t 

Among these primitive travels is a small quarto in anti- 
quated type, entitled " America Painted to the Life, by Fer- 

• George Long. 

f ** The General! Historie of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles, 
with the names of the Adrenturers, Planters, and GoTemours, from their first 
beginning, anno 1684, to this present 1626. With the proceedings of those 
sererall Colonies and the accidents that befell them in all their journeys and 
diflcoTcries. Also the Maps and descriptions of all those countrjes, their com- 
modities, people, goremment, customes, and religion yet knowne. Divided 
into sixe bookes." Folio, pp. 148, engraved title and one map, London, 1682. 
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nando Gorges, Esq.,'' pablbhed in London in 1649.* T\e 
author Bays, ^' all that part of the continent of New England 
which waA allotted bj patent to my grandfather, Sir Ferdi- 
nand Gorg^ and his heires, he thought fit to call by the name 
of the province of Maine,^ which, we are told, then extended 
from th& Penobscot to the Hudson ; an^ was rented for two 
shillings per annum the hundred acres. Sir Fernando ex* 
pended twenty thousand pounds in his American enterprises. 
The work by hisgprandson, descriptive thereof, contains the 
usual details as to products, politics, sects^ and Indians : an 
allusion to a feast of the latter would seem to indicate an early 
origin for the famous pudding called huckleberry. The occa> 
sion was a council, to which the Boston magistrates were 
invited. « The Indian king, hearing of their coming, gath 
ered together his counsellors and a great number of his sub- 
jects to give them entertainment ; ^ — the materials of which 
are described t^us : '^ boiled chestnuts in their white bread, 
which is very sweet, as if they were mixed with sugar-^— and, 
because they would be extraordinary in the feasting, they 
strove for variety after the English manner, boyling puddings 
made of beaten come, putting therein great store of black ber-- 
ries somewhat like currants.'^ A quaint and compendious 
account is given of the first settlement of Springfield, in Mas- 
sachusetts — the few facts related gi^'ing a vivid idea of the 
economical and social condition of that now fiourishing town, 
in 1645. ^^ About this time, one Mr. Pin9hin, sometime a 
magistrate, having, by desire to better his estate, settled him- 

* " At the same time, Sit Ferdinand Gorges was gathering information of the 
DAtiTe Americana, wh<ym he had receiyed at Wejrmouth, and whose descrip- 
tions x>f the conntrj, joined to the farorable views which he had already Im- 
bibed, filled him with the strongest desire of becoming a proprietary of domains 
beyond the Atlantic/* — BANCBorr*8 Hittory of the United States^ toI. t 

When, in 1648, the commissioners from Plymouth,* New Uayen, Say 
brook, &c., assembled at Boston, ** being all .desirous of union and studious of 
peace," none of *' Sir Ferdmand Gorges, his province beyond Fiscataqim, 
were reoeiyed nor called into the confederation, because they ran a different 
oonrse from us, both in their ministry and dril goyemment** — ^WurrBBor's 
JammmL 
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sdf very remote from all the churches of Christ in the Massa- 
chusetts Government, upon the river of ConecticO) yet under 
thdr government, he having some godly persons resorting ' 
unto him, they erected a town and church of Christ, calling it 
Springfield; it lying on this large navigable river, hath the 
benefit of transporting their goods by water, and also fitly 
seated for a bever trade with^the Indians, till the merchants 
increased so many, that it became little worth by re^on of 
their outbuying one another, which cause^yiiem to Kve upon 
husbandry, lliis town is mostly vbuilt along the river side 
and upon soipe little rivulets of the same. There hath of late 
been more than one or two in this town greatly suspected of 
witchery." Here we have the pioua and shrewd motives of 
the early settlers, the initiation of free trade and their primi- 
tive political economy, and superstition quaintly hinted. How 
curious to compare tiie picture of that little town and church 
so " very remote " from others in the colony, the " bever 
trade with the Indians," and the destructive rivalry therein — 
the lonely river in the midst of the wUdemess, and the godly 
pioneer who came there " to better his estate," and the." sus- 
picions of witchery " — with the populous, bustling scene, of 
ndlway travel, manufactures, horse fairs, churches, schools, 
trade, and rural prosperity, now daily familiar to huAdreds 
of travellers. 

It is remarkable how some of these obsolete records link 
themselves with the interests and the questions of the passing 
hour. What more appropriate commentary, for instance, 
upon the provincial egotism of Virginia, can be imagined 
than the statement of Childs, a man of ^authority in his day^ 
in England, that while some cavaliers found refuge t^ere, 
many of the colonists were outcasts, and their emigration the 
alternative for imprisonment or penal exile ? 

One of the most i^ggestive and authentic records whence 
we derive a true idea of the social tendencies and the natural 
phenomena amid which the American character was bred in 
the Eastern States is the journal of John Winthrop. Its vory 
monotony reflects the severe routine of life then and there ; 
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religion enters into and modifies domestic retirement and 
indiyidoal impulse; the rigors of unsabdued nature in a 
northern climate are painfuUy manifest : we learn how isola- 
tion, strict oversight, and ecclesiastical rule, the necessity of 
labor and the alternations of extreme temperature discipline 
and dwarfed, purified and hardened, elevated and narrowed 
the associations and instincts of humanity. What a vivid 
glimpse of life two hundred years ago in New England do 
the brief notes of the first Governor of Massachusetts afford 
us, and how easy thence to deduce the characteristics and Ae 
history of those remarkable communities, explain their peov- 
liarities, and justify their tenacious traits ! Take a few ran- 
dom extracts by way of illustration : 

Nov. 15, 16^7. — A day of thanksgiving for the victory obtained over 

the Peqnods. 
Mar. T, 1638. — ^Mrs. Hatchenson, being removed to the Isle of Aqnid- 

nej, was delivered of a monstrous birth : Mr. Cotton hereupon 

gathered it might signify her error in denying inherent rigl^jteous- 

ness. 
A woman was judged to be whipped for reproaching the magistrates. 

Mar. 1, 1688. — A printing house was begun at Cambridge by one 
Daye. 

charged with taking above sixpence in the shilling profit. 

Mar. 10, 168d. — At the Oederal Court an order was made to abolish 

that vain custom of drlnkkig one to another, 
in this winter, in a close calm day, there fell down diverse flakes of 

snow of this form « , very thin, and exactly pointed as art would 

have cut them in paper. 
Sep. 20, 1630.' The wolves killed six calves at Salem. 
May 13, 1682. — The French came in a pinnace to Penobscott and 

rifled a tracking house belonging to Plimouth, carrying away 

three hundred weight of beaver. 
ybv. 6. — The congregation at Watertgwn discharged elder for 

intemperance in speech. 
Jan. 17. — A servant of Mr. Skelton lost her way, and was several 

days in the woods, and half frozen. 
June 1, 1683. — A Scotchman by prayer and fasting dispossessed one 

possessed of the devil. 

Droughts, freshets, meteors, intense cold and heat, terrific 
Btorms^ calm beautiful days, conflagrations, epidemics, Indian 
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massacres, alternate in the i^cord with constant church t^sisj 
reprimands and cpntroyersies, public whippings and memor- 
able sermons, occasional and long-desired arrivals from En^* ^ 
land, the establishment of a college and printing press, kx^ 
emigrations and perilous adventure ;• wherein bigotry itnl the 
highest fortitude, superstitions and acute logic, privation and 
cheerful toil, social despotism and individual rectitude indicate 
a fare and rigid school of life and national development. 

Among the first colonial tributes of the muse descriptive 
of the New World was " New England's Prospect," «i true, 
living, and experimental description of that part of Ameridn 
conmionly called New England, by "William Wood. It was 
published in London in 1635. The author lived four years in 
the region he pictures, and states in the preface to hid metrical 
tract his intention to return there. He gives a rhymed ac- 
count of the colony's situation, and dilates upon the habits of 
the aborigines. The scene of the poem is Boston and its vicin- 
ity, and the versified catalogue of indigenous trees is interest- . 
ing, as probably the first record of the kind. *' Cheerful Wll- 
Uam Wood " tells us, in delineating the country along the Mer- 
rimack, that 

" Trees both in hills and plains in plenty be, 
The loi^g-lived oak and moornfol cypris tree, 
Sky-towering pines and chestnnts coated rongh, 
The lasting cedar, with the walnut tough : 
The* rosin-dropping fir for masts in use ; 
The boatman seeks for oares light, neat-growne sprewse ; 
The brittle ashe, the ever trembling aspes, 
The broad-spread elm whose concave harbors wasps, 
The wator-springie alder, good for nought," 

&c., Ac. A more elaborate attempt at a primitive natural his- 
tory of the same region is " New England's Rarities Discov- 
ered," by John Josselyn, published in 1672. The first explorer 
of the Alleghanies, John Lederer, wrote in Latin an account 
of " Three several Marches from Virginia to the West of Caro- 
lina and other parts of the Continent, begone in March, 1669, 
and ended in September, 1670." Sir WilUam Talbot made 
and published an English translation in 1672. The Westover 
Manuscripts, published by Edmund RufiSn, of Virginia, in 
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18ii|''deflcribe expeditions conducted by William Byrd, in 
'« 1Y28, wherein mnch canons inforaUtion of Southern life, 
^Tfionroea, and manners, at that period, is given. 

0OTernor Bradford, who succeeded Carver as chief ^nagis- 
trate of the Plymouth Colony, left aloo a poetical description 
of ITew England — ^which^ though a fragment, is a smgular 
literary .relic of those days — the aspect of the country and 
^^ spirit of the mgi;^ns." But a better known and more 
copious as well as quaint memorial of colonial life in the old 
Bay State, and one which Hawthorne has evidently pondered 
to advantage, is to be found in the theories of Cotton Mather, 
illnstrated as they are by the facts of his career and the inci- 
dental local and personal details of the ^^ Magnalia : " although 
it appeared in London, printed in folio in 1703, not until 1820 
was it republished in America. Odd, credulous, learned, 
speculative, narrow, and anecdotical, this and his other books 
reflect the times and country. 

There lived in Medford, Mass., more than a century ago, 
a clergyman's daughter and wife, Jane Turrel, who wrote 
graceful and feeling verses, some of which have been pre- 
served as early specimens of the New England muse. In one 
of her pieces, called ^' An Invitation to the Country," she 
enumerates the fruits and other delicacies with which she pro- 
poses to regale the expected guest ; and we learn therefrom 
that one indigenous product of the woods, now only found at 
a distance from the scene, was then a familiar luxury^ : 

The blnshing peach and glosay plum there lies, 
And with the mandrake tempt jonr hands and eyes. 

A class of publications, which belong neither to the de- 
partment of travels nor memoirs, but which cont^n many im- 
portant and specific facts and comments in regard to the origi- 
nal aspect, resources, and character of the country, while yet 
a. colonial territory, remains to be noticed. These are the 
various publications descriptive, statistical, and controversial, 
which motives of interest and curiosity elicited from the 
eaily emigrants, agents, and official representatives of the 
9* 
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different colonies. They are chiefly in the form of traot« : • 
many of them crude and quaint in style, iaadequate and desul* 
tory; some obviously inspired by the hope 6f alluring emi- 
gration ; others suggested by a spirit of rivalry between the 
diflerent settlements ; some are honestly descriptive, others 
absurdly exaggerated ; the theologictfl and political questionfi 
of the day, whether loc^l pr adn^inistrative, gave birth to 
countless writings ; most of them are curious, 'some valuable 
from their details and authenticity, and others as unique illus- 
trations of history and manners : passages might be gleaned 
from not a few of these ancient brochures,* vrhich would favor- 
ably compare with njore elaborate works written by educated 
traveil^rfi in America. The greater part of these now rare 
and. costly literary relief of our coantry at ttio dawn of. and 
immediately subsequent to its civilization, refer to Virginia 
dnd New England; next in number are those devoted to 
Florida ; the tracts which discuss and describe the Carollnas, 
- Maryland, and Pennsylvania being comparatively few ; ^hile ^ 
thode that refer to Canada are multifai-ious. These primitive 
records of colonization often yield invaluable hints * tqr the 
philosopher and historian ; although a tast proportion^ of 
them have lost their significance, and are more attractive to 
the . bibliopole and the antiquarian than the general reader. 
In the form of letters, appeals, prptests, advertisements, pic- 
turesque or economical narratives, such incidental records not 
unfrequently conserve an incident, a law, a fact of nature or 
government, of natural, political, or social histpry, that has a 
permanent interest. Buckminster early called attention' to 
the importance of preserving every publication relating to 
America, however apparently trivial, as a resource for his- 
torians ; and societies and individuals have since emulated 
each other in the purchase and collection of these scattered 
data.* 

As early as 1547 there was printed an account of the 

* One of the most remarkable private collections is thkt of John Cartel 
Brown, of Proyidence, R. L, whose library contains over five thousand publi- 
cations relating to America^ all of a date anterior to 1800^ bound, let(«^ 
and classified in the most cqnyenient manner. 
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"Medical Substances diseovered in America;^ and a nar- 
ratiye of the deeds and habits of the once formidable bucoa- 
ne€^, who infested the coast (and the traditions regarding 
whom gave the elder Dana a subject which he treated with 
effective interest in an elaborate poem), was published in 
1685 : ten years later we find a catalogue of American 
plants ; and the query of a nat^ive poet in enumerating the 
subjects ^f permanent curiosity as yet upsatisfied — "Did 
ItoaePs missing tribes find refuge here ? '* — was partially an- 
swered in 1661, by a treatif«e on " The Jews in America." 
Nmneroufl publications relating to the fisheries indicate at 
how early a date that branch of native economy assumed 
important relations in the eyes of Europeans, while such 
titles of current tracts as " On the Scheme of Sending Bish- 
ops to America,'^ and " The Present Disposition of English, 
Scots, and Irish to Emigrate '^ thither, suggest how early the 
national tendencies of the colonies were regarded as sig- 
nificant of- future political results. In 1789, when their' 
character and destiny had grown formidable and definite, 
more general speculations occupied British writers, and an 
essay of that year discusses the " Influence of the Discovery 
of America on the Happiness of l^^Iankii^d.'' Indeed, we have 
but to glance over any catalogue of publications relating to 
this country to perceive that the theme has a^rded a coo- 
venient pretext, if not a special ' motive, to treat of almost 
every subject connected with political, religious, and social 
interests : printing, witchcraft, revivals, trade^ currency, in- 
oculation, meteors, unitarianism, and Agriculture, alternate in 
the list with tracts on natural history, the fur trade, expedi- 
tions, and accounts of Spanish, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, French, 
and English settlements ; until those brief and special gave 
place to more complex and generalized views, wherein Amer- 
ica 18 ^^ dissected by a cUvine," ^^Qpmpared with England,** 
and made the subject of " summary views " and " surveys," 
" sketehes," " random shots,** " recollections," and criticism 
of all kinds and degrees of perspicacity and prejudice. It ia 
seldom, even when such works had multiplied inealculably» 
that the ftuthors write under a nom de plume ; but there are 
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exceptions, as the Lettres AnonymQas of " Puhio," " J. M. B,** 
** A atizoD of Edinburgh," " A Rugbean,'' « New Engiander," 
" Southron,"." Yankee," " Fijir Trader," etc. 

To no -single individual will the seeker for original me- 
morials of American civilization, nationality, and development 
recognize higher obligations than to the venerable, assiduous^ 
and disinterested Peter Force, of Washington, whose " Nation- 
al Calendar and Annals of the United States '' (1820-'d6), and 
whose ". Tracts and Papers, Relating to the Origin, ' Settle- 
ment, and. Progress of the Colonies in North America, from 
the Discovery of the Country to th^ Ye*- 1116 " (1836-'46), 
SkX0 a miiie of precious and peerless historical materiab, as a 
glance at the contents of the collections a^d of those not yet 
published will satisfy the reader. It is true that most of 
these tracts and documents refer to .matters of government, 
polity, and public events, and can'be rarely classed under the 
literature of travel, yet many of them incidentally include 
its most desirable features, and some of them are " descrip- 
tions," " relations,^' " narratives," and " accounts,'.' which, in 
their homely details and quaint sincerity, bring out the life, 
the manners, and the physical aspect of Georgia and Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland and Carolina, Virginia and New England, 
in the earliest colonial times, quite in the spirit of the old 
travellers. The enthusiasm and perseverance whereby was 
realized the great enterprise of cpUecting and preserving for 
future generations these inestimable memorials of the Past of 
America, are unprecedented in this country as an example of 
intelligent and self-devoted patriotism.* 

* Quite an elaborate sketch of the ** History of Discovery in America, 
from Columbufl to Franklin,** has recently appeared in Germany, from the 
pen of that intelligent and indefatigable aathor of valuable books of travel,- J. 
G. KohL ^ The work is confessedly incomplete and somewhat desultory, but 
fpll of interesting facts and speculations. A translation, by Mi^jor R. R. Noel, 
was pubBsbed in London early in the* preifcnt year. ** American Archives : 
consisting of a collection of authentic records, state papers^ debates, and let- 
ters and other noUces ^ public afiairs, the whole forming a Documentary His- 
tory of the Origin and Prpgress of the North American Colonies ; of the 
causes tmd accomplishment of the American Revolution; and of the consti- 
tatioA of goremment for the tTnited States to the final ratificadon thereot" 
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FBKirCB MI88I0KARY EXPLORATION, 

mmagp nr, mbnabd, axxoukz, icabqijette, chasleyoix, XAHxar. 

Long after the Qnzsades, a spirit of adventare and a love 
of travel animated men whom religious faith or ecclesiaatioal 
influence dedicated to the priesthood. That vocation pre- 
sented the two extremes of contemplative and active life ; 
and where the temperament and the enthusiasm or intelligent 
curiositj of the monk made him impatient of routine or. a 
limited sphere, it was easy to become a missionary, and thus 
combilie religious ministrations with the experience of travel. 
Aooorduigly, some of the earliest reports of the physical r^ 
sources of the New World were made to the Old, by Catho- 
lic missionaries ostensibly braving its unexplored domain to 
win the aboriginal inhabitants to Christianity, but now often 
remembered diiefly as the pioneer writers of American travels. 
The avidity with which information in regard to this con> 
tinent wad sought in Europe, immediately antecedent and 
subsequent to its colonization — the interest felt in the natural 
wonders and possible future of an immense, productive and 
uncivilized country — the arena it affbtded to baffled enter- 
prise, tlie asylum it promised to the persecuted, the resources 
it olfered the poor — ^the conquest it in>4ted from regal power 
and individual prowess — the vague charm with which it 
inspired the imaginative, and the fresh material it yielded so 
abundantly to the votaries of knowledge — all tended to make 
America and descriptions thereof alike attractive to prince 
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and peasant, scholar, soldier, •and citizen. Few, indeed, of the 
early missionaries possessed the requisite qualifications, either 
scientific or literary, to make what we should now consider 
desirable writers of books of travel. They either, through a 
large endowmen^t of what phrenologists call the organ of 
wonder, exaggerated the natural features of the country, and 
gave fanciful mstead of genuine pictures of what they saw ; 
or, from lack of knowledge and hnagination, confined them- 
selves to a literal and limited recital 6f personal adventure, 
whence little practical information was to be derived. There 
is a singular tmion of extravagance and simplicity, of the 
fabulous and the true, of the boastful and the heroic, in -these 
narratives. It must have required unusual discrimination on 
the part of readers in Europe, seeking facts, to disentangle 
the web of reality and fiction so often confusedly woven in 
such memoirs of travel. Yet some of them have proved in- 
Valuable to the historic of our own day, as the only known 
repertory -of authentic statements as to the early productions, 
aspects, natives, explorations, and phenomena of parts of this 
continent : the integrity and patience of some of these mission- 
ary authors are apparent in their very style and method ; and 
many of their assertions have been fully proved by subsequent 
observation and contemporary evidence. Still, there is no class 
of writings which must be interpreted with more careful refer- 
ence to the character and motives of the writers, to the state 
of scientific knowledge at the period, and to the spirit 6f the 
age. A certain credulity, the result of superstition, ignorance, 
and enthuaiasm, was characteristic even of the enlightened 
class of explorers then and there ; and, when motives of per- 
sonal vanity, self-aggrandizement, »or national rivalry were 
added to these normal defects, it is easy to imagine how few 
of the clerical raconteurs are to be considered satisfactory to 
a philosophic inquirer. On the other hand, the singleness of 
purpose, the sincere Christian zeal, the pure love of nature 
and of truth, and a certain heroic conscientiousness of purpose 
and of practice, make some of these "missionary travels . in 
America naive^ suggestive, and interesting. As representa- 
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lions of what certain pArts of the conntiy were two hundred 
years ago, of iiow nature looked, and what life was here and 
then, they afl^rd us a contrast so vivid and surprising to the 
scene and the life of the present, that, on this ^count alone, 
no imaginative milid can revert to them without realizing 
ane>v the mysterious vicissitudes of time and place and the 
moral wonder involved in the settlement, growth, and present 
oivilizatioo of America. 

Among the French missionaries whose travels on this 
continent attracted much attention in his own day, and, in 
ours, are regarded at once with curiosity and distrust, was 
Louis Hennepin, a Franciscan. He was a native of Holland, 
and bom in the year 1640, Quite early in life the instinct of 
travel asserted itself; for, as one of that privileged mendicant 
fraternity whom every traveller has encountered in Sicily or 
Spiup, he wandered asking alms through Italy and Germany. 
It W9S while thus following the vocation of a pious begg^ 
at Calais and Dunkirk, that Hennepin^s wandering passioxi 
became infected with that desire to cross the sea, which, 
sooner or later, seizes upon all instinctive vagabonds. He 
enlisted as* a regimental chaplain, apd in that capacity was 
present at the battle of Seqef, between William of Orange and 
the Pdnce of Cond^, in 1674. He had passed one year, as 
preacher in Belgium ; and had been thence sent by his supe- 
rior to Artois, and subsequently had the charge of a hospital 
for several months in Holland. Such was the early career of 
Father Hennepin, previous to entering upon his American 
mission. He was ordered to Canada in 1675, and embarked 
at Rochelle, with La Salle. Having preached a while at 
Quebec, he went, the following year, to the Indian mission at 
Frontenac ; he afterward visited the Five Nations and the 
Dutch settlement at Albany, and returned to Quebec in 1678. 
When La Salle prepared to explore the .Lakes, and des- 
patched the Chevalier do Tonty and La Motte from Fort 
Frontenac to Niagara, to construct vessels, Hennepin was 
attached to the expedition ; and, in 1677, passed through 
Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, to the mouth of the St. 
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Jos^h's, ascended in a canoe t6 the portage; conveying 
their slender barks six miles across the country to the Ean- 
karee, they glided down this stream and the Iro<}uois to the 
Illinois river, and erected Fert Cr^vecceitf, ob. the spot where 
noV stands the city of Peoria. 

It is said thKt La Salle's conjectures about the .Mississippi 
riyer **• \rorked upon him ; and that, zealous for the honor of 
his nation, ho designed to signalize the French name." His 
character has been thus described : ^' He was a man of regular 
behariour, of a large soul, well enough learned, and imder- 
standlng in the mathematics; designing, bold, undaunted, 
dexterous, insinuating ; not tb be discouraged by anything ; 
wonderfully steady in adversity ; and well enough versed in 
several savage languages.^' Here we have all ^e requisites 
for a great explo^r; yet few have' achieved such fame to 
endure smsh misfortunes. ^^The government of Fort Ed- 
wiurd,*' says his biographer, ^ which is the place farthest 
advanced among the savages, "was given to him; and he 
.going over to France, in 1675, the king made him proprietor 
of it ; he came home with stories of mines, wild bullocks, -foiv 
ests, &c. ; and there grew up a jealousy of him among hui 
countrymen: they thwarted his desighs; and after he had 
picked out forty or fifty of them for a new expedition, and 
had spent years in going and coming, he was once nearly 
poisoned; he conciliated the savage inhabitants, and gave 
hef name to Louisiana.^' 

■ When, afler tiie lapse of a few weeks. La Salle was 
obliged to return to Frontenac for supplies, he sent Hennepin 
to explore that mighty river, hitherto only known to Euro- 
peans above the mouth of the Wisconsin. The adventurous 
friar started on this expedition in the month of February, 
1680, in his frail canoe, and, tracking the Illinois to its n^outfa, 
ascended the Mississippi to the Falls of St. Anthony, which he 
so named in honor of his patron saint ; and was the first Euro- 
pean who ever beheld those beautiful rapids in the heart of 
tJio wilderness. Having arrived at the mouth of the St. Frau- 
ds river, in what is now Minnesota, a stream which he thus 
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baptized from tlie founder of his own nligioos order, Henne- 
pin again landed, and traversed the country to the distance 
of one hundred and eighty miletf; he sojourned for three 
months among the Sioux Indians ; returned in safety to Que- 
bec, and soon after embarked for France ; and in 1683 pub- 
lished his ^^ Descriptions," Ac. This work was the most com- 
plete account of the first expedition of La Salle, and, as such, 
was sought for and read with avidity. Had the record of 
Eknnepin's career ended here, his name would have remained 
honorably associated with those of other European mission- 
aries who, with courage and probity, sought for and pro- 
cbumed the wonders of the New World,' while planting there- 
in the cross and the faith to whose service he and they were 
pledged* But, not satisfied with the glory of a pioneer navi- 
gator of the Father of Waters^ nor with the prestige of a 
faithful cUtacM to a brave but unfortunate chieftain, or that 
of a self-devoted minister of religion, in 1697, ten years after 
the death of T^a Salle, Hennepin audaciously gave to the world 
his ^^Nouvelle d6convert6 d'un tres grand pays situd dans 
FAmerique entre la Nouvean Mexique ct la Mer Glaciale ; * 
•laiming therein to have descended the Mississippi and com- 
pleted, for the first time, its exploration. The mere fact of 
his extraordinary delay in announcing thin remarkable experi- 
ence is sufficient to make a cabdid miud distrustful ; and the 
motive thereto seems evident when we remember how imme- 
diately this publication followed upon the demise of the only 
witness its author had reason to fear. Accordingly, Hennepin 
has been and is regarded as untruthful by our own and Euro- 
pean historians, except in regard to topographical and local 
details confirmed by other testimony and by observation ef 
natural facts. Still his adventures, and the narrative thereof 
possess an interest derived from their early date ; we asso- 
ciate them with the first authentic glim^s of the new conti^ 
nent in its vast Western phase which were attained by Euro- 

* ''New DiflcoTery of a YMt Cotmtrj in America, extending abore 4,000 
IGIefl, between New France and New Mexico,*' Ac., map and platee, London, 
1698. 
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peans ; we oannot but imagine the wonder, hope, and onriosity 
inspired by such travellers' tales, and look upon the diminutiYe 
YOlmnes and obsolQ,te type of the. earliest editions with a kind 
of fond reminiscence ; beholding, in fancy, the eagerness and 
incredulity with which they were originally pcmdered. And 
those of us who ha'^e saited along the umbrageous and lofty 
bluffs of the Upper Mississippi, and gazed from a -steamer's 
deck, in the early summer morning, ;dpon the magnificent soli- 
tude — the nobld stream, the far reach of woods, the high, cas- 
tellated limestone rocks — ^and heard a wild bird's cry, or 
cadght sight of a Sioux, a log hut, a hunter — watched the 
moving panorama of foliage, prairie^ village, fever-stricken 
settlement and growing city alternating with* lonely forest — 
realizing how Nature's wild seclusion and Humanity's prinu 
live civilization meet, separate, and mingle on the borders of 
a mighty inland river, flowing deep and far through the West 
— so fraught with destiny, so recent in the annals of nations, 
and so ancient in the beauty and grandeur of creation — ^we, 
who hate thus gazed and muse J, when rapidly borne on the 
wings of steam, where Hemiepin's lofiely and fragile canoe 
slowly moved through this scene, of vir^n and unexplored 
loveliness and power, cannot refrain from a thrill of sym- 
pathy with those emotions of awe and love, of expectancy 
and danger the roving Franciscan must have felt ; and, with 
all his want of veracity, recognize somewhat of fratqmity by 
virtue of that ^^ touch of nature " -which makes us all akin. 
We accept the memorial of Hennepin, which gives his name 
to locomotive and steam barge, where he first baptized the 
waters ; we recall him as we stand in the midst, of the dash- 
ing flood which still murmurs his saintly nomenclature ; and, 
when a prairie flower takes us back to the bosom of nature, or 
the wind, unchecked on the wide plains, soimds the same eter* 
nal anthem that greeted his ears who fiI:^t invaded their soli- 
tude, we feel that, however the face of the .land has changed, 
woods fallen before the settler's axe, and aborigines faded in 
the path of civilization, and thrift encroached upon sport, agri- 
culture upon the wilderness, Nature still breathes her ele- 
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mental channB, and preserves not a few of her most signifioaxit 
features. To aik imaginative mind there is as much poetry as 
{^iilosopjiy in the contrast between the Illinois which Henne- 
pin traversed, and that which to-day holds such a world of 
life and labojr in her. bosom. The vast fields of grain, the 
teeming orchards, the cities and railroads of the present, to 
the political economist, afford, a marvellous parallel to the veiv 
dant deserts described in 1680 ; but not less striking is the 
coincidence that deserted Mormon temples are there found, and 
* a President ot this republic was thence elected to meet the 
greatest crisis of our national life. One sees the e;Ltremes of 
civilization and the normal physical resources of this Western 
region, side by side wJilh the distinctive natural features which 
excited the admiration and fill the chronicles of the mission- 
ary explorers. Even a rapid transit brings these associations 
home to the mind. On one occasion, as our train stopped yon 
the edge of a rolling prairie, whose treeless, undidating sur- 
face, for miles, was unbroken save by harvest fields, the early 
d^oriptions Of the face of the country were realized; and, 
wMle specimens of the mineral wealth and fruits of the allu- 
yial soil were passed around, there appeared, petisively walking 
on the edge o£ the ^^ garden of the desert," in entire contrast 
with the solitude and wild fertility of the landscape, an Eng- 
lish lady, in thie costume of the landed gentry, leading a child — 
their flaxen hair and high-bred manner suggestive of Saxon 
lineage: they were evidently of the better class of emigrants, 
who had sought in the far-away West a sphere, limited and 
dreary in comparison • with their English home, however 
blessed by nature, but auspicious for the future of children 
whose native land affords no promising scope either for work 
or subsistence.. The vivacious and brave heralds of the CrosA, 
who, two centuries ago, delighted the Parisians with their 
accounts of a land of boundless woods and waters in the 
West, rarely and imperfectly surmised its destiny in the Prov- 
idential issues of. time: it was recognized, indeed, as a new 
domain for the rule of a French monarch, a new sphere for 
the triumph of religion, a new arena fbt military adventure 
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and colcHiization ; but fbw realised that it was to become a 
grand scene of political development and a refuge for the 
baffled nationalities of Europe. Indeed, there is no'chapter 
in the primitive history of the countiy, which, appreciated 
in aU its relations, picturesque, adventurous, heroic, and 
religious, that offers such attractive themes ibr art, romance, 
and philosophy as these early missions, wh^-eby the Old 
World first won a foothold in the gnmdest portions of the 
New. It was through the vague reports of their aboriginal 
converts that the pious followers of St. Francis de Xavier, * 
were' stimulated to seek now a great lake, and now a mighty 
river : it was when in search of new tribes as subjects of tlieir 
missionary zeal„thtkt incidents of romantic Interest and scenes 
of unrivalled beauty became known to tiiem, and, throngh 
tliem, to the civilized world. Menard, a Huron missionary, 
planned an expedition in search of the Mississippi in 1660 : 
iCt the mission on the Saguenay, the Jesuits heard frbm their 
wild converts, of a vast lake^ that lured them on a voyage of 
auspicious discovery ; while their brethren in New York State 
witnessed tl^e ceremonious departure of the Iroquois to give 
battle to an inimical tribe on the shores of the '^ beautiful 
river," and, being thus made aware of new links in the mag- 
nifioent water chain, urged their^explorations in the direction 
of the Ohio. Father Dablon, when superior .of the Ottawa 
mission, established a station among the Illinois, and reached 
the Wisconsin river afler a toilsome voyage : hi^ " Relation '* 
was published in 1670, and contained a map of Lake Superior. 
But the narrative of Father Claude Allouez,- who left France 
in 1658, contains one of the earliest accounts of an expedition 
to the niindis country, which the Indians had described to 
Father Dablon as intersected by a river " so beautiful that, 
for more than three hundred leagues from its mouth, it is 
larger than that which flows by Quebec ; and tJie vast country 
is nothing but prairies without trees or woods, which oblige 
the inhabitants of fhose parts to i^se turf and dung for fuel, 
till you come about twenty miles from the sea." Allouez^ 
.began his journey thither on the ice ; one of his ocHnpanions 
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waff killed \>j a b^ar ; lie had seen Father Rene Menard go 
forth on his saored work, to die in the wilderness ; but the 
ard^t love of religions enterprise, which made his appoint- 
ment to this wild and distant land so weleome amid the com- 
forts of home, was not chilled or damited : one of the first 
missionaries who reached the Mississippi, his name is asso- 
ciated with that of Marquette in the annals of Western dia- 
coTery, whom he succeeded in the Illinois mission ; in his 
light canoe he faithfully explored the shores of Michigan, and 
erected a chapel at CUppewa. The record of strange animals, 
impressive scenery, savage hospitality and games, alternates 
cdriously, in these narratives, with the observance of saints' 
d&ys and the rites of Christianity, and the American wild^- 
ness with the associations of the Roman Ohurch. 

In the Old World, it is a pastime of singular fascination to 
th^ cultivated and imaginative American, to haunt an ancient 
town like Chester, where Roman walls and camp outlines, 
{sfied banners won in XDrom well's time, and baronial escutch- 
eons or claissic coins identify the site of historic events 
associated with the distant past. To the native of a land 
where all is so fresh, active, and cbapgeful, the shadow of the 
pyramids, the moonlit arches of the Colosseum, and the me- 
dieval towers of Florence impart to the landscapci a hallowed 
charm, more impressive from its entire novelty. And yet such 
experiences are possible at home, if the same rctrospectfve 
di'eamer will but connect the facts of the past, of which there 
are so few artificial memorials, with the aspect of nature un- 
modifi^ in her* more grand features by the vicissitudes of 
centuries. Looking forth, in the calm of a summer morning,' 
upon a lonely and wooded reach of Western river or lake, let 
him recall the story of pioneer, adventurer, or missionary, 
contrasting it with the tokens of subsequent civilization, and 
the appeal to wonder is not le8»«mphatic, though more vaguer 
How wild, remote, exuberant must have seemed the Father 
of Waters to Marquette ami Joliet, when they glided out 
upon its vast and unexplored bosom ! On the 13th of May, 
1673, with five other Frenchmen, they embarked in VwM 
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danoes, provided with a slender stock of Indian com and 
smoked beef; and, guided by such information as they^conld 
gather from the -aborigines, left Green Bay, ascended the 
Fox river, and, on the 25th of June, entered the Mississippi. 
The first naive and quaint record of what they saw, heard^ 
and did on this primitive expedition, has, by the liberal enter- 
prise of one of* our citizens,* been reproduced as it then greet- 
ed the eyes of their sympathetic comitrymen, with the obso- 
lete type so appropriate to such, a voyageur^a chronicle. 
Father Marquette tells us there of the wild rice, grapes, and 
plums wherewith* they regaled— of the MiamiH that assisted 
their portage — of the trace of footsteps on the river's bank, 
following which they came upon a beautiful prairie — of so- 
journs in Illinois villages, calumet-smokiiig with friendly 
Batives, feverish nights with mosquitos — of the dreary bellow 
of herds of buffaloes, and the lowly flights of the startled 
quails. Those months of primitive navigation were fraught 
with a rare excitement to minds reared amid the highest 
existetit civilization ; ..but, ^ if awed by the precarious life 
and majestic aspect of primeval nature, the simplicity of the 
narrative is only equalled by the unprecedented interest of 
the discoveries ; and the good priest's memory hsu long been 
hallowed by his death in the midst of scenes forever identified 
with his brave and pious character. On the shore of Lake 
Michigan, the isolated and picturesque witness of those heroic 
toils and that humane ministry, on the 18th of May, 1675, the' 
canoe of Father Marquette enter^ a small stream, and he 
requested the two men in charge thereof to leave him for 
half an hour : on returning, they found him dead. The site 
of his grave, f near the bank, is still designated, and the 
little* river bears his naine ; but the brief and artless record 

• James Lenox, Esq., oF New York. 

f " Marqueite*a. body was disinterred from its lonely resting pUc6 on the 
lake shore by the Kiskakon Indians, among whom he had faithfally labored. 
Dissecting it, according to custom, they washed the bones and dried them in 
the sun, then putting them neatly in a box of birch bark, they set out to bear 
them to the house .of St Ignatius, at Michilimakinac." — Dablon^b NamUwt 
of 3£atqueUB'9 JSxpetUUon. ' ■ 
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of Ms voyage, a small duodecimo of forty-three pages, is 
the most characteristic loemerial of the man, imd one of the 
most endeared as well as viyid glimpses of that marvelioiis 
rirer and region, as they were first revealed to civilized 
nations.* 

Another French mii^onary to Canada has left, not only a 
more ample, but more authentic chronicle, and his name is 
often invoked with trust and respect by our historical writers. 
Pierre Francois Xavier Charlevoix was bom in 1682, at St. 
Quentin, and died in 1761^ at Laff^he. His life was devoted 
to study and travel in behalf of his &ith ; and few of his 
order have manifested greater courage, patience, and in- 
tegrity. His Americaii tour, although now but a pleasant 
excursion, was formidable and adventurous enough, in his 
own* day, to render him mOre famous than an African or 
Arctic traveller of our own. His account of the productions 
of the wilderness, the extent and chai^ter of rivers, wdods, 
and mountains, aiid especially of ^he character and customs 
of the natives, was not only esteemed when the novelty of its 
details originally won readers, but has continued among the 
standard books of travel.f Charlevoix carefully and thor- 
oughly,, with the means,' and opportunities at command!, 

* See J. 6. Shears " Discorery ^d EzpIoratioQ of the Mississippi VaUej, 
with the Ntrratiye of Marquette, Hennepin, Doday/* &c., 8yo., fao-dmile and 
map. New York, 1862 ; Ret. W. L Kip*s ^'Eariy Jesuit Missions in North 
America pompiled from the letters of the French Jesuits,** 1 toL, New York, 
1S46, and 2 t<^ 8to., London, 1847; and "Relations des Jesuits, conte- 
nant ce qui s*est pass6 de plus remarquable dans les missions, des P^res de la 
Compagnieidf J^sus dans la NouTelle France : ouvrage public sous les aua- 
pioes du gouremement Canadien,** 8 toIb. royal 8yo., of about 900 pp. eadi, 
Quebec, 1868. ** This work, of which only a small number were printed, ia a 
eomplete reprint of all the Jesuit relations concerning the missions in Canada 
and French North America, from 1611 to 1672, and contains most important 
matter conoaning the Indian tribes, and the early history of Maine, New 
York, and all the Northwest** 

f ** ffistoire et Description g^n^rale de la Nouvelle France,** atlas and S 
Tola., Paris, 1744. 

^ Letters to the Duchess of Lesdiguires, giting an account of a Toyage to 
Ouiada, and trarela through that rast country and Louisiana to the Gulf of 
Hezi^'* Sto., London, 119S, 
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ascended the St. X^wrence, traversed the region called the 
" coontrj of the Olinois,'* apd descended the Mississippi. A 
county now bears his name i^ Michigan. He visited the 
East and West Indies, and, when at home again, elaborately 
recorded his e;^tensiTe travels. They form a valuable work 
of reference when it is desirable to ascertain the physical and 
local facta in regard t6 these countries during the first p^brt 
of the last century. Among the suggestive historical and 
personal associations which the rapid march of events, and 
especially the triumphs of locomotion and intercourse, c<Hitin- 
ually excite in this age «nd country, few are *inore. impres- 
sive than the fact that the two most remote points of Charle- 
voix's world-wide journeys were, in a manner, brought to- 
gether when the Japanese embassy visited the United States 
a few years since. In his wildest dreams the ardent Jesuit 
could scarcely have imagined that the region of mighty rivers 
and primeval woods, which he so laboriously explored amid 
privation, toil, and danger, could, in 80*brief a period, become 
accessible, populous, and fused, as it were, into the compass 
of a recreative'tour ; and that the natives of that faraway 
isle in the Indian seas, whose semi-civilization he first reported 
*' .to Europe, should come hithe^r as ambassadors to a vast re- 
public, and carry their Asian aspect through crowded cities 
of Anglo-Saxon freemen. Never, perhaps, were stationary 
and progressive civilization brought so directly in contrast. 
Hie Japanese envoys, as well as their distant home, are identi- 
cal with those Charlevoix so long ago described ; while the 
virgin sohtudes of nature, amid which his lonely canoe floated 
or his. solitary camp fire blazed, are superseded by busy towns 
and peopled with flying caravans of travellers, representing an 
economy, character, and government full of vitality and of 
prosperous and original elements. 

It is carious to turn to the somewhat monotonous but still 
instructive pages of Charlevoix, and realize how exclusively, 
at the time he wrote, the interest of this continent was aborig- 
inal and prospective ; for it is with the aspects and resources 
of nature and the peculiarities of the Indian tribes that his 
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pen IB oocnpied. Whateyer of ropnanee tinges hia ohronide '^ 
is Arcadian ; the myths and manners of the diffiarent tribes, 
the trees and the reptiles, waterfalls aad savannas, are the 
staple themes. His religions views and mission lend a pensive 
dignity to his niurrative : lik& most of his countrymen, he 
developib oiBrtain sympathies with, and finds carious interest in, 
the 9auvageA ; h^ pictures the wild beauty and primitive life 
of the country when furs were the chief article of traffic — 
when the convents of Canada, tiie frontier forts, ^d the 
Indian villages were the only places of secure sojourn-— when 
^fire water ^ had only begun its ficMcinating destruction 
among, the then naive children of the soil — when rude fields 
of tobacco, orchards, and mai^ fields alone gave sign of culti-' 
yation, and game and fish supplied the wanderer's subsist- 
ence. In Charlevoix we find the germs of cplonial romance 
in America ; tiie primitive maps, the old forts, the early crude 
botanical nomenclature, with ethnological hints regarding tfie 
Hurons, Iroquois, Algonquin, and other tribes. He first 
elaborately pictured the '* lacs '' — ^those wonderful inland seas ' 
which constituted so remarkable a feature of t|^e New World 
to its first Adsitors, and became the great means of economical « 
development by initiating, under wise statesmanship^ the pio* ' ' I 
lific system of communication between the far interior and 
the broad seacoast. 

His letters were commenced in 1720, by order of the King 
of France. One of the beat English translations appeared in 
1765. The details are curious now, rather than novel; they 
are carefully noted, and form the best authority for reference 
as to the primitive aspect, productions, and aboriginal tribes. 
The topographical statements are often confirmed by experi- 
ence at the present day ; and the imaginative traveller finds 
his enjoyment of tiie scenery enhanced by contemplating it 
with the record of this venerable guide before him, and con- 
trasting with that early record the , scene as modified by the 
sights and sounds of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

** III New England^ and other provinces of America," say^ 
Charlevoix, '* subj^ to the British empire, there prevails an 
8 
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opulence of xv^hick they seem not to have taken the benefit ; 
and, in New France, a poyerty disguised by an air of ease, 
which ^oes not seem constrained. Commerce and the culture 
of plantations strengthen the former : th^ industry of the 
inhabitants supports the latter ;. and the taste of the nation 
dif^ses an unbounded agre^bleness. The English colonist 
gathers wealth, and never runs into any superfluous expense; 
the French enjoys what he has, and oft^n makes a show of 
what he has not : one labors fdr his heirs ; the other leayes 
th^m in the necessity in which h^ found himself^ to shift as 
weir as they xssn. The English are entirely averse to war, 
because they have much to lose ; they do not regard the sav- 
ages, because they think they have no occasion for thedi." 
In these remarks we have'a key, not only to the national char- 
acteristies of the two peoples, but one which explains the suc- 
cess of one and the failure of the other in permanent coloni-* 
zation. . Qur associations with the name of Chicago and of 
Illinois make it difficult to realize the casual mention of theni 
by Charlevoix as the abode of Indians only : '^ Fifty years 
ago," he writer '* the Miamis were settled at the south end 
of th^ lake Michigan, in a place called Chicago, which is also 
C the name of a little river that runs into the lake : the IlUnois, 
a savage nation, on the banks of the river Illinois ; they bum 
prisoners, and sing doleful songs." He observes «that the 
'* navigation of Lakq Michigan requires much care, becatise 
the wind oomes from the open lake, th^t is, the west ; the 
waves are the whole |ength of the lake, and blend with the 
shock of currents and of rivers running in ; " — a primitive 
description, which comes home to all who have experienced 
a gale there. ^ ' 

Of the two great rivers of the West, he writes : " The 
Missouri is far the most rapid, and enters the Misissippi like 
a conqueror ; afterward it gives its color to' that river, 
which it never loses again, but carries quite down to the 
sea. The natives are obliged to use peUiaugres instead of 
canoes of bark, on account of snags ; they are trees macTe hol« 
low: the natives know the north by the tops of trees, as 
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they lean a little that way ; the Mississippi is little known 
above the Falls of St. Anthony.** 

Charlevoix was an eminent teacher, both of languages and 
philosophy, and, for .mdre than twenty years after his return 
from America, "had a chief share in the Journal de TrevauxJ* 
His character and learning gave authority to his ^ Histoire 
Gte^rale de la Koavelle France." As we read his accounts 
of perscmal observations and experience in Canada and on the 
Mississippi, of the beavers and cypress trees, the elks and eeli| 
the lakes and falls, the maize and oysters, the snakes and tur- 
tles, Indians and . missions, we can perceive a directness and 
honesty of purpose, >^hich is internal evidence of the author's 
good faith. The simplicity and ingenuousness of his style have 
always been'reGk>gnized, though ita corredtness is not admits 
ted by verbal critics. 

With the wild, luxtuiant, lonely, remote picture of the 
Jesuit dear and full to the mind*s eye, what a wonderful pro- 
cess of development, relation, and change, does the Hlinob 
re^oa offer to one now familiar wtth its history and its 
aspect ! The unpeopled desert of the isolated missionary is 
still in the far West, ^* a vast, pfairie dotted with groves and 
intersected with belts of timber ; " but, less remote, its climate 
is only modified ; -and the herds of bufibdo have disappeared, 
the wild deer drink no more at the streams ; the k&me itiillions 
of fertile acres and a portion of the immense swamp diversify 
the face of the land ; the same limestone hivLfb frown impos- 
ingly upon the vast river ; tie same piercing blasts from the 
Rocky Itountains sweep snow-covered plains ; and, away from 
the s^tlements, the same blue-bells, wild roses, thistles, sorreb, 
fragrant herbs, and lofty wecdi and' hairy-leaved plants, and 
grassy levels nu^ke the summer gorgeous and balmy ; the scar- 
let trumpet hiossoms &nd the golden dandelion, the low box 
trees, the purple Wild grape, and the crimson sumach make 
brilliant and variegated the meadows ; the same gray, mottled, 
and flying squirrels occasionally cross the wanderer^s path ; the 
owl may be heard at night, and the turkey buzzards hover over 
carrion ; the crow, the falcon, the hawk, the vulture, the modk- 
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ing bird, and the rattlesnake, here and there, attest that old htm- 
ters and early naturalists correctly noted the indigenous animal 
life of the region ; but tall maize stalks, and woolly flocks, and 
fi^itful orchards, and herds of cattle have superseded. the wil- 
derness where the elk browsed fearlessly and th& hares bur- 
rowed unharmed. Since the flag of Spdn was plsuited at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, in 1541 — since, si century later, leather 
Marquette offered the calumet of peace and the C^ada fur, trad- 
ers oame thither, what Vicissitudes^ and progress have signal- 
ized the scenes that Hennepin so long ago described I Be- 
stowed by LouiiQ XIV., in 1712, upon Anthony Crozat, with the 
entire territory of Louisiana an^ Wisconsin, the Illinois country 
became the capital upon which a trading company, m9na^d 
by John Law, produced financial convulsion which shook the' 
Old World and bred political and social revolution — ^the only 
relic and memorial whereof are the poor fragments of Fort 
Chartres which he erected when at the pinnacle of his audar 
dous success. Wolfe, in 1759, brought to an end the rule of 
France on this continent ; yet many of her children lingered 
>ili the Illinois and preserved intact their characteristic modes 
of life, whicji have been more or less transmitted. In 1763 
jthe vast domain passed to the British crown ; in 1778 ita 
posts there were captured by the Virginia rangers under 
Roger Clark; in 1809 the country became a separate 'Terri- 
tory, in 1818 a State of our Union ; and the name of one of her 
cpunties preserves the memory of the leader of those who 
successfully opposed any provision for slavery in her consti- 
tution^ Her Indian wars, during this period and subsequent- 
ly, form a remarkable historical episode, which includes the 
last stand taken by Pontiac, Tecumseh, ao4 Black Hawk for 
their aboriginal dominion, and the scene of their final sacrifice. 
But, however romantic, these evenis are lods interesting to 
the econojnist than the unprecedented physical development, 
the vast cropl. of grain, the coal region, and the lead and 
copper mines, which have made Illinois so productive. Par- 
allel with these demonstration? of latent wealth and normal 
fertility^ of Indian history and land speculation, social life 
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these has 'yielded original traits, whereof authors and artists 
have not inadequately availed themselves. The advcntiu^ 
of missionary, trader, hmiter, settler, and traveller have been 
genially recorded ; the descendants of th^ original three thou- 
sand French colonists on the banks of the Mississippi, with 
their natiohal proclivities, so diverse from the Anglo-Saxon, 
and manifested in their household economy and vivacious 
temperament — the primitive manners and costume of the 
farmers, who long conveyed the products of their farms in 
flatboats to N^w Orleans, clad in raccoonnskin caps, buckskin 
leggings, ndoccasins, and linsey hunting shirts, witii the hom«- 
wron^ht, brightly dyed frocks of the woiten, and Ihe frank 
and brave manners and language of this free and thrifty popi»> 
lation — ^have yet a tr^tional charm : here, too, the terrible 
justice of Lynch laW had full scope — ^the IViissouri ruffians, the 
debris of the India^ tribes, the .Western politician, and tke 
robust or ague-stricken emigrant, made up an unique and 
original population, full of s^ient points to the eye of a Euro- 
pean or visitor from the' communities of New England or old 
Southern States. Cooper, in a novel, and Bryant, in a poem, 
have graphically described the life and aspect of the Prairie 
State, which now boasts millions of inhabitants. Cohl, speak- 
,ing of Olihois, compares it in shape to a grain sack, rent in 
the middle by its river, and bursting out with grain at both 
ends. Professor Yoelcher, consulting ehemist of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, analyzing four samples of 
prairie soil, said : '* The most noticeable feature in the analysis 
is their very large quantity of nitrogen — nearly twice as much 
as the most fertile soil of Great Britain ; in each case, taking 
the soil at an average depth of ten inches, an acre of their 
prairie soU contains upward of three tons of nitrogen, and as 
a heavy crop of wheat, with its straw, contains about fifty- 
two pounds of nitrogen, there is thus a natural store of am- 
monia in this soil sufficient for more. t*han a hundred wheat 
crops.** 

But the most^markable fact in the economical history of 
Illinois and its adjkcent States, is the effect of locomotive facil- 



ities and thq genius of copimunioatioii» in dereloping the.re- 
'Boorces and bringing, as it were, to thei Atlantio coast and the 
commeccial East, the region Hennepin so Jaboriouslj and so 
long traversed a mighty wilderness to reac]^. The contrast 
fully realized of the approach then and now, is one of those 
modem miracles of practical life to the wonder of which o^ly 
habit blinds us. Vessels go direct from Liverpool to Chica- 
go, by crossing the Atlantic, entering the St. Lawrence, and 
surmounting the rapids by means of the Canadian locks and 
canal^ entering Ontario, and, after sailing through that lake, 
and a descent of three hundred feet of the Niagara River^ by 
the Wel^d (Janal, x^^ch Lake Erie, thence through the straits 
and lake of St. Clair to Lake, Huron and Lak^ Michigan — in 
the heart of the American continent. Four thousand seven 
hundred ^d thirty-six miles of road terminate'.there, of which 
two thousand eight hundred miles are within the State limits. 
These great highways w^re buijit to carry off the surplus of 
the pwuries.* 

As an illustration of the cosmopolitan tendency of the 
population, it was but recently that in this distant inland city, 
where a blockhouse fort alone stood within the memory 
of '' the oldest inhabitant,'' sons of the Bishop of London, of 
Admiral Collingwood, of the novelist Dickens, with German 
barons and Hungarian ofiScers, were there cheerfully engaged 
in various vocations. 

There is something exciting to the imagination as well as 
impressive to the mind in the fact that the oldest authentic 
written memorials of America, after the narratives of man- 

* The following table oompares the officiEhretimi»of the population of 
Chicago: 



1830 70 

1840 4,853 

1843 ., 7,680 

1844 10,864 

1845 12,088 

1846 14,169 

1847 16,859 



1848 20,023 

1849 28,047 

1850 29,963 

1852 88,784 

1863 60,626 

1860 ^ 110,973 

1862 138,886 • 



Thus, in thirty-three years, a colony of -serenty persons has grown into a 
city of nearly 140,000. 



time adyentarers, ar^ the let^rs and '^ relationa ^ of the Jesuit 
miflsioiiariefl. Often when a band of hunters or company of 
early colonistfl penetrat^d to a region of the wilderness, as 
they imagined, unvisited before by any human being except 
the savage natives, the sight of some relic or token of these 
religions pioneers brought into immediate contrast the most 
hallowed associaticms of the Old World and .the virgin wilder- 
ness of the Kew. Sometimes an old aboriginal guide re- 
peated to the astonished strangers what had heea whispered 
in his ear when^ as » child, he played i^round the council fire 
or the wigwam, of kind and wise men, robed in black, who 
talked to the children of the forest, of' heaven, prayed over 
their dead, and baptized their maidens. On ^ther occasions, 
amid the mossy coverings of ancient trees, the ouriou» ex- 
plorer would find rudely carved the effigies or escutcheon of 
the French king : here a broken cross, there a respected grave, 
now a ruined chapel, and again a censer or sacramental cup, 
even in the heart of the woods revited to the exiles the 
images, sacrifices, and triumphs of these indomitable members 
of the Society of Jesus : fiome of their niunes are perpetuated 
in those of towns now flourishing on the site of their apostle- 
ship or martyrdom ; others are only preserved on a page of 
history seldom consulted. Poets and' novelists, historians 
and artists have, from time to time, r'enewed the pious tra- 
ditions and isolated lives of these remarkable men ; but few 
of the summer tourists who gaze with delight upon the um- 
brageous islands of the St. Lawrence, or stand entranced amid 
the foaming rapids of St Anthony, or watch with rapture the 
undulating sea of herbage and flowers on a blooming prairie 
of Illinois or Missouri, associate these characteristic aspects of 
nature with their first European explorers. Their written 
memorials, however, aptly c<msecrate their experience : there- 
by we learn how cheerfully scholars, soldiers, and courtiers 
braved- the privations and the cruelties incident to such heroic 
enterprises ; we read the artless story of their ministry — how 
at times they feel rewarded for months of suffering by the 
saintly development of an Indian virgin, by the acquiescence 
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of a tribe in tbe rites of ChriBtianity, or by the a 
in the habita Aad temper of these fierce chUdren of natnre, 
.under the influence of copBistent^ hninano, and holy examples 
and care. ', All the correspondenoe and reports of the Jesnit 
miBsionaries are intergpersed with local descriptioDS, Bome- 
times vivid and often so specific as to serve as data for natn- 
ndist and historiui. The anecdotes of Indian character and 
of personal adventure also give a qomnt rest to the story ; 
and not onfteqn^tly a deep pathos is imparted thereto by 
. the fate of the writer — dying of hnnger, at the stake, or by 
treachery— ^oing forth on their perilous journeys from fort 
or Battlement, co^tsdous they may not hope to return — dnd 
yielding up their Ures with the same mtrepid zeal with which 
they bore the discouragements, exposure, ingratitade, and 
l<mely struggles of missionary life in the wilderness. Jogues, 
Du PoisBon, Sonel, Brebceuf, Lallemand, Senat, La Chaise^ 
Joliet, and Marquette, are names thus endeared and hallowed. 
\ Among other episodes recorded in the letters of the 
Jeduit misdonaries, which combine romantic with historical 
significance, are the accomits of the Iroquois martyrs, of 
Catherine, the saint of that tribe, of voyages up the Missis- 
rippi, of the massacre by the Natchez, of the mission to the 
Dlinois, and of Montcalm's expedition to Fort Glcorge. Some 
of the letters written by the mistionaries to their superiors and 
brethren in France cohtun th6 earliest descriptions of por- 
tions of States now constituting the most flourishing region 
in the West. Li his account of a " Journey through Ulinois 
and Michigan, in 1712," Father Marest writes : " Our Ulinois 
dwell in a delightful country. There are great rivers, which 
water it, and vast and dense forests, with delightftil prairies." 
• He descants on the " charming variety " of the scene, speaks 
of the abundance of game, snch as buflaloes, roebucks, hinds, 
Stags, swan, geese, bustards, ducks, and turkeys ; he notes 
the wild cats and the cedar and oopal trees, the apple, peach, 
and pear orchards, and says the flesh of young bears ia very 
delicate, and the native grapes " only moderately good." Of 
the Indisiv he remarks that " their physical development is 
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fine — the men being tall, active, and very swift of foot ; ^ he 
describes their mode of life, their wigwams, com staple, 
manitons and medicine men : it is amopg the women, how- 
ever, that his mission best succeeds; they, he writes, are 
^depressed by their daily toil, and are more docile to the 
truths of the gospel,'' and are invariably ^^ modestly clothed 
when the^ come into the church?' 

The dieerful temperament and quick observation, as well 
as the pious zeal of the French Jesuits, made them admirable 
pioneers and explorers; with enough imagination to enjoy 
and describe nature, and sympathy adequate to put them in 
relation with the races they aimed to convert, more or less 
preliminary study enabled tiiem to note the phenomena and 
products of the new country, if not with scientific complete- 
ness, yet with intelligence and precision. Charlevoix singu- 
larly combined the priest and the savan ; he tells us, speaking 
of Christian baptism among the savages, how an enfant mori- 
bund fiU ffuerit par la vertu /ie oe sacramerU ; and, at the 
same time, his was the 'first correct estimate of the height of 
the Falls of Niagara. His " Histoire de la Kouvelle France " 
is a pleasing memorial of his loyalty and pious self-devotion, 
whereto he so aptly joined the assiduous observation and 
carefifi narrative of an expedition which revealed so many 
then fresh and valuaible facts in regard to the magnificent 
domain partially colonized, and, as was then hoped, peripa- 
nently appropriated by France. 
8* 
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CHAPTER III.. 

9 

FBSirOH TPiAVSLLXBB' AS'D WRITERS, 
OHIBTELLUZ; L^ABSfi BOBIN; DVOBCfi ; BBI880T DB WAfiTILLB; 

cseybcgsub; ul boosbfoucauld-liancoubt ; 

yolnet; baykal. 

Afteb the colonial adYenturers and the religions pioneers 
had made the natural features of America familiar to Europe 
— after settlements had b^en made (disputed, declined, and 
flourished) . by representatiYes of CYcry ciYilized land, and the 
English character "^as the established social influence in the 
New World — came that memorable struggle for political in- 
dependence which attracted so many braYe and intelligent 
allies from abroad : some of these haYC left accounts of their 
experience and a record of their impressions; they differ 
from the earlier series of traYcls in a more detailed report of 
the manners and customs of the people, in a sympathetic em- 
phasis deriYcd from mutual priYations and triumphs, in a 
speoulatiYc interest suggested by the new and Yast prospects 
which then opened before a free people, and in the attractiYe 
persona] associations which connect these literary memorials 
with the names of our champions in the War of Independence. 
Perhaps no one of this class of traYcls in America is more 
satisfactory, from the interest of the narratiYC and the agreea- 
ble style, than those of the Marquis de Chastellux.* He YiYidly 

• t« Voyages dans rAmraiqae Septeotrionale dans les amines 1780-*81- 82,** 
2 vols. 8to., PariB, 1786. 
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caught the life of America at fhe time of its most character- 
istic .8^lf-a88ertiop« . His amiable mamiers and intelligent zeal 
had won him the special regard of Washington. He was one 
of the forty members of the Prench Academy, and a migor- 
general of the French army, servipg under Uount Rocham- 
beau. 

Frangois Jean, Marquis de ChasteUux, was bom in Paris 
in 1734, and died there in It 88. He was one of those charac- 
ters almost peculiar to the old regime^ in France, wherein the 
fnUUaire and the man of letters were gracefully combined 
with the gentleman. At quite an early age he entered the 
army, and won distinction in Germany during the Seven 
Years' war. His agreeable conversation and urbane manners 
made him a great .favorite when, under Rochambeau, he 
served in America ; in camp and drawing room, at wayside 
inns and among educated and philosophical men, he was 
alike ple^ant and courteous ; an^ from the 6ommander*in- 
cfaief of our army to the shrewd farmer of whose hospitality 
he partook while travelling, from the stately dowager at 
Philadelphia to the rustic beauty of an isolated planta^on in 
.Virginia, he gained that consideration which high breeding, 
quick sympathy, and a cultivated mind so naturally win. He 
acquired no inconsiderable literary reputation by a work thai 
appeared in 1772, 2>e la FlliciU JPublique: the significance 
of this somewhat ambitious treatise has long since passed 
away, with the tone of feeling and the state of opinion it 
(mce not inadequately represented ; still, it is an interesting 
memorial of an amiable and accomplished champion of the 
Am^can cause, and a curious illustration of the theories and 
s^le once so prevalent in France. Tlie Marquis sympathized 
with Condorcet's views of the possible and probable progress 
of humanity, and his work is chiefly inspired with these specu- 
lations ; but it has no claim to logical order or harmony of 
plan ; it has vigorous thoughts, but they are erpressed in too 
rhetorical a manner to impress deeply a reflective mind ; the 
absence of Christian faith is characteristic of the author's 
times aad country among philosophical writera: yet, notwith- 
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Btanding the inpompleteness and scepticMsn^ of the work, its 
brilliant generalizations so pleased Voltaire that lie declared 
it snperior to Montesquieu's famous treatise. As in so many 
other instances^ the fame of the Marquis de Ohastelluz, as a 
writer, rests upon the incidental rather than the formal and 
elaborate achieyement^ of his pen. His Voyages dans VAme- 
Ttqw S^:>tentri(male are the spontaneous comments and de- 
scriptions such as fill the letters and journals of an intelligent 
traveller; they are written in ^ very pleasant though desul- 
tory style, and aboui)d in details of interest not familiar at the 
time the work appeared. Many impcNrtant econonlicali social, 
and personal facts are gracefully recorded ; and the charac- 
ter of the country and of the men who directed the War 
of Independence and the formation of a free goyemment are 
•described ; there are some lively anecdotical episodes, and not 
a few acute speculations < the work is truly French in the con- 
stant altematipn of a Ught vein of remark with serious observa- 
tion, and warm sentiment with worldly wisdom. The frugal 
8£nd simply ways, the 'mental independence, modesty, habits of 
reading, and political tendendies of the people elicit from the 
Marquis the most intelligent sympathy; he appreciated the 
eminent characters to whom the country owed her safety ; he 
notes with accuracy the climate, productions, and habits, with 
which he comes into contact ; but, now and then, a tone of 
pedantry seems inconsistent with the scene and ^ the senti- 
ment ^ yet sometimes the associations of both naturally excite 
classic and romantic memories ; he quotes Rabelais and Metas- 
tasio, Moliere and Guarini ; a fair country girl is suggestive 
of Greuze, and a rural Adonis of Marmontel ; he thinks df 
Buffon among the novel birds and beasts of the wild ; and a 
Connecticut statesman reminds him of a Holland stadtholdef ; 
Philadelphia is a modem Capua, and he praises the ladies of 
that city for skill on the harpsichord ; and the fortified EKgfa- 
lands of the Hudson seem a war-girdled Thrace ; he contrasts 
the silent watchfulness of a Quaker meeting with the chanting 
of the Church of England. The mocking bird and the moun- 
tain top, grand old trees and original htunan beings beguile his 
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fluent pen. A^ a digest and epitome of his observations in 
the.lS'ew World, his discourse on ^^ The Advantages and Dis- 
advantages resulting to Eufope from Democracy in America,'' 
1787, is- praised bv La Harpe as his best work, and seems to 
have definitely settle^ the question, as proposed by Raynal, in 
favor of the advantages. De Chastellux was one of Pope 
GanganeDi's correspondents; and translated Humphrey's 
** Campaign." The period of his sojourn in America adds 
greatly to the interest of his account thereof: the early bat- 
tie fields of the Revolution were yet fresh, and the momentous 
conflict was drawing to a glorious end ; he saw a fair fugitive 
from the Wyoming massacre at a New England tavern ; and 
parted jvith Washington where he took a final leave of his 
officers, in the ^^ right-hand room " of the ol4 headquarters 
at Newburgh. 

One of the biographers of Chastellux^ praising his accom- 
plishments, observes : ^* Cette aUiqnce des armes et de& leUreij 
mains rarea autrtfoiSy /id doiMemerU glorieux pour luV* 
His ^ Essay sur PUnion de la Poesie et de la Musique ^ and 
his ^^ Ties de quelques grands Capitaines ^ were highly com- 
mended by Buff(»i, who was president of the Academy when 
the Marquis was elected a member ; the subject of the hitter's 
dUcours cPenirdnce was Ze Oont : an appropriate theme for a 
nobleman whose writings indicate the cultivation of taste in 
aU departments as a mental habit. It has been objected, and 
jjostly, to his philosophical writings, that their style is too 
ambitious ; and, in this respect, the simplicity and geniality 
of his less pretentious Travels giv6 them a more popular tone 
and scope. They were, notwithstanding their imfnediate suc- 
cess, bitterly criticized by Brissot de Warville. 

An English gentleman, who lived in America at that time, 
translated the Travels of the Marquis from the French, and 
added copious notes. Only twenty-four copies of the original 
had been printed. It is a curious illustration of the period, 
that *^ at a time when there was very little hope of any pack- 
eta reachipg Europe but by mcana of duplicates," the author 
availed himself of the little printing press on board the squad- 
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ron at Rhode Island. Only ten out of the twepty-fonr arrived 
to tbd address of those for whom they were 'destined, and who 
had beien earnestly requested not to take' copi^ ; bnt sneli 
was the prevalent desire to know everything possible as to 
the condition and prospects of America and the remarkable 
events that had so lately transpired there,* that these few im- 
pressions were widely circulated ; and the translation before 
alldded to appeared in Dublin and afterWard in London, in 
1787.* Whoever would compare the present condition of a 
part of the Sodthem aitd most of the New Eng^nd States 
with that of eighty years ago, will find fbw more pleasant 
authorities than 'the Marquis de Chastelluz. He united, i^ a 
singular degree, the gentleman and the scholar, the philosopher 
and the artist, the man of the world and the good fellow ; 
accordingly he looked upon the primitive life, the original 
characters, the economical resources, and the natural beautj 
around him, with curiosity and-'sympathy ; he had the facilj^y 
of intercourse, the liberal culture, the desire of knowledge so 
requisite for a traveller ; and he was alive to the significance 
of the present in its relation to the future. His appreciation 
of the social virtues of the people and* his tolerance of their 
limited means — ^his interest in their welfare, and his respect 
for their cause, are evident on every pi^. No foreigner has 
manifested a greater admiration of Washington, or more truly 
described his bearing and principles. Some of his observa- 
tions are full of interest for those who delight to trace na^ 
tional character and local influence to their sources. Here an 
anecdote, and there a description ; now military details, and 
again social traits occupy his pen : no phase of domestic econ- 
omy or statistics of trade and agriculture, no pretty face or 
shrewd comrade which accident reveals by the way, is allowed 
to esqape him ; so that unconsciously he prepared a book of 
reference whence the philosopher, novelist, and historian may 
stiU draw useful hints. It was in the spring of 1782 that the 
Marquis de Chastellux travelled through Upper Yirginia, and, 

•^**TraTelfl in North America, in ibfi Tears 1780, *81, '82,*' 2 toIs. 8to^ 
mapif London, 1787. 
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daring the ensmng autumn, through Massachudetts, New 
Hampshire, and part of Pennsylyania. He was accustomed 
thus to occupy the intenrals of professional duty ; and, there- 
for^ his journeys were undertaken for the express purpose of 
acquainting himself with the country mad people — a fact in- 
dicative of liberal curiosity and a love of travel for its own 
sake, which is ^n indispensable requisite for the pleiasing re- 
port Ijiereof. It is not uninteresting to revert to some of the 
least uneommon experienc^es of such a writer, especially when 
we are familiar with the places described as they appear after 
nearly a century of prosperous development : we thus obtain 
Teritable glimpses into the life of the past. At the outset of 
his journal he speaks of having breaJcfasted at Providence, 
R. I., ^^ with Ck)lonel Peck. He received me in a small house, 
where he lived with his wife, who is ^ung also, and has a 
pleasing countenance, but without anything striking. This * 
little establishment, where comfort and simplicity reign, gave 
an idea of that sweet and serene state of Happiness which 
^peara to have taken refuge in the New World, after ppm* 
pounding it with Pleasure, to which it has left the Old.*^ His 
local facts correspond with our experience of the town, which 
he describes as ^^ pent between two chains of hills, one to the 
north and the other to the southwest, which causes an insup- 
portable heat in sunmier ; and it is exposed to the northwest 
wind, which rakes it from one end to the other, and renders it 
extremely cold in winter. Of the original source of its wealth 
to the inhabitants, he says they ^* carry on the Guinea trade — 
buy slaves and carry them to the West Indies, where they 
take bills of exchange on old England, for which they receive 
woollen stufis and other merchandise." He ncv^r fails to 
note the acconunodations at the inns, and is minute in com- 
ments on female character and appearance ; thus, describing a 
maiden at a house where he tarried in Rhode Island, he says : 
«* lliis young person had, like all: American women, a very 
deoent, nay, even serious carriage ; she had no objection to 
be looked at, nor to have her beauty commended, nor even to 
receive a few caresses, provided it was done widiout an air 
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of familiarity or libertinifltn. IdMDtaooi maniiera, In fiio^ 
are HO fdi^ign in Ameiica, tli3t freedom itself Uiere bean • 
character of modeatj." He remarki, as m strildng aroam- 
8tance,.that in every house he foond hooka irbioh vere evi- 
dently read ; a " town " in America, he observoa, meaiu " & 
few hoosea grouped roimd a church snd tfiivenk" The Ohsta- 
des to travelling he finds incessant, having often to cross fer- 
ries and to transport proviuons and baggage on carta ; he 
allndes to a landlady's expression that she could not jpore one 
bed, as % local idiom. The chief man at Hartford, in those 
days, Taa Colonel Wadsworth. The Marquis was Ms guest, 
and speaka of his honesty as commissary to supply the Frendi 
troops, and of the high regard in wliich he was held by Wash- 
ington and Lafayette. Of .Qovemor Trumbull he says : " He 
has all the dmplidty ia his dress, all the importance and even 
. pedantry, becoming the chief magistrate of a small republic. 
He brought to my mind the burgomasters of Holland in the 
thne of the BameveltB." He examined mannfactures, con- 
versed with intelligent men, noted the " lay of the land," and 
estimated local resources ; he was delighted at the sight of a 
bluebird, and descants upon the limited nomenclature which 
designated every water bird as a duck, fVom the teal to the 
black duck, disUDguishlDg them only ,by the term " red," 
^ wood," Sec. ; and calUng cypress, fira, &c., all pine trees. 
He is impressed with the sight of " mountains covered with 
woods as old ss the creation ;" thinks always of Buffon as so 
many objects of natural history come in view ; and expe- 
riences a sensation of wonder when, in the midst of " ancient 
deserts," he comes upon traces of a " settlement ; " tho process 
whereof he describes— how the rude hut gives place to the 
wooden honse, the woodu to the clearing ; and then comes 
a piece of titled land, and more trees are girdled and 
other roofs are raised, at which neighbors " assist " " with no 
other recompense than a barrel of cider or a gallon of ram." 
" Such are tlie mMBs," he adds, " by which North America, 
only a hundred years ago a vast forest, is peopled with three 
millioiiB of inhabitants." Aa illustrative of the equally of 
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COiMHtion and perscnial independence, he speaks of the indi^ 
ferent reception often met with at the inns, Where travellers 
often give "nxm tronUe than money," and of the custom 
of the country, when a public house is not at hand, for the 
traveller to claim and pay for byway hospitality. He com- 
pares this conduct with the obsequious manners of innkeepers 
in France, and accounts for it by the fact that, in this primi- 
tive community, ^ ionkeepera are independent of their voca- 
tion.*' He found broken panes common, and glaziers rare ; 
he is enraptured with the scenery of the Housatonio, and the 
Hudson Highlands. Amid the latter he is saluted with thir- 
teen guns as major-general, by General Heath, then in com- 
mand there, the echoes whereof are marvellous ; the scene of 
Arnold's treason inspires him with grave thoughts} he de* 
scribes Uie batteries, pridses the officer in eommand, and ad- 
mires the magnificent view. ^' The guns they fired," he says, 
^' had belonged to Burgoyne's army." Here he is entertained 
by the officers, enjoys their reminiscences of the war, and talks 
over the treasoU'of Arnold, then but two years old ; he visited 
Smith's house, and reflects earnestly on this memorable inci- 
dent: ^'in this warlike abode," he declares, ^^one seems 
transported to the bottom of Thrace, and the dominions of 
the god Mars ; " thence he goes to Lafayette's camp, and notes 
details as to the state of the army ; on seeking his first inter- 
view with Washington, he finds him talking with his officers 
in a farmyard, ^^ a tall man, five feet nine inches high, of a 
nobl^ and mild countenance ; '' by the chicff he is immediately 
presented to Knox, Wayne, Hamilton, and others. After 
three days of delightful intercourse with the leaders of the 
American army at headquarters, he breakfasts with Lord Stir- 
ling, and, upon taking leave of Washington, iaprescnted by him 
with a horse, of which he stood in much need ; and proceeds 
to New Jersey, where he visits the battle fields of Trenton, 
Monmouth, and Princeton ; at the latter place visiting Dr. 
Witherspoon, the head of the college ; and enjoying the novd 
carols of a mocking bird. ^^ Addison said," he writes, *^ in 
visiting the difierent monuments of Italy, that he imagined 
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himself on classic groimd; all my st^ps were on martial 
ground ; I went, in tiie same morning, to see two fields of 
batde." He finds the custom of giving toasts and speeches 
at table yery ifksome ; and, in alTusion to Gk>yemor Living- 
ston, of New Jersey, remarks, " I have often had occasion to 
observe there is more of ceremony than of complirrient in 

' America,'' a discriminating view of the manners of that time. 
At Philadelphia, the Marquis notes his intercottrse with Ree^, 
whose correspotidence with Washington so fully illustrates 
the anxious perplexities of that immaculate patriot's life dur- 
ing the war ; he speaks of a visit to Dr. Franklin's daughter, 
Mrs. Bache, whom he found ^^ simple in her manners, like her 
respectable .father, and possessed of kindred benevolence of 
disposition;" Robert Morris he describes as a'^^ large man, 
veiy simple in his manners, but his mind is subtile and acut^ ; 
bis head is perfectly well organized, and he is as well versM 
in public affidrs as in his own ; a zealous republic/an and an 
Epicurean philosopher, he has always played a distinguished 
part at table and in business." He enjoyed" interviews with 
Rittenhouse and Tom P^e, and had a talk on government 
with Samuel Adams. Nothing can be imagined more oppo- 
site than the social code of a Frenchman and a Quaker, the 
one having such excessive faith in manner and dealing so 
fluently in verbal courtesies, and the other r^udiating both 
as inimical to spiritual integrity. Yet there is no trait of 
the American character, as then exhibited, which won more 
sincere admiration from this soldier and nobleman than its 
simplicity ; it is the constant theme of his eulogy ; but this 
beautiful quality did not strike him as spontaneous and can- 
did in the Quakers whom he met in the city of brotherly 
love : ** The law," he writes, " observed by this sect, of neither 

' using you nor «tr, is far from giving them a tone of simplici- 
ty and candor ; they in general assume a smooth and whe^ 
dling tone, which is altogether Jesuitical." Philadelphia, it 
would appear from the experience of the Marquis, was as 
famous tiieu as now for its market and hovsehold comfort ; 
for he expresses a fear lest the ^^ pleasures of Capua should 
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mske Mm forget the oampaigns of Hannibal ; " be therefore 
determines to leave the loznry of the city, and explore the 
reoent battle fields of Oermantown and Brandywine. 

The publi(3 beneficence of Philadelphia, as indicated by the 
endowment of hospitals and corrective institutions, had al- 
ready become a marked feature ; but the Marquis comments 
on a defect, soon after remedied — ^the absence of a public 
walk. Milton, Addison, and Richardson he found the authors 
cMefly read by the young women ; and so universal was the 
interest in and knowledge of civic afl&irs^ that he declares 
that ^ all American cotiversation must finish with politics.** 
His winter journey to Saratoga was a formidable undertak- 
ing, or wodd have been to a gentleman unfamiliar with the 
hardy discipline of the camp ; its principal episodes of interest 
were the view of Ck>hoes Falls, and a visit to General Schuy- 
ler, just after the marriage of his daughter with Hamilton 4 
he inspected some interesting documtots revealing the actual 
condition of Canada, and expatiates on the novel excitement 
and exposure of what he <!alls a ^^ pledge ride.'' With the . 
present byway scenery of the railroad which intersects the 
central part of New York State, it is instructive to read his 
aoeount of that region, through which, by slow stages, he^ 
penetrated from town to fort and through a snow-shrouded 
wilderness. ^^ The country,'' he tells us, ^^ which lies between 
Albany and Schenectady, is nothing' but an immense forest 
of pine trees, untouched by the hatchet. They are lofly and 
vobnst ; and, as nothing grows in their shade, a line of cavalry 
might traverse the wood without breaking their line or defil- 
ing." Schenectady contained then but five hundred houses 
^ within the palisades ; " diverging fVom his road, he visited a 
Mohawk settlement^ a few straggling descendants of whidi 
tribe the traveller of to-day still encounters, in that vicinity, 
among the peddling habituSs of the railway cars. He also 
saw, on the way to Fort Edward, the house formerly the 
home of the unfortunate Jane McRca; startled a bevy of 
quails, and, at « wayside inn, saw a girl ^^ whom Greuce would 
have been happy to have taken as a model ; " while, on hU 
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chamber table, he found an abridgment of Newton's Philoso- 
phy, and diseoyered that Ips landlord, a surveyor by profes- 
sion, and incessantly occupied in measuring land, was well 
versed in Physics. The Marquis,, after thus joume^ng 
throngh the northern section of th& country, observing its 
peculiarities, seeking the acquaintance of its leading men, and 
visiting the scenes of ^-tlie war, yet fresh in association and 
destined to become memorably historical, rejoined the French 
army then stationed at Newport, K. L, whence, after a brief 
interval, he started pn a Southern expedition. 

The Marquis .thus records his method of setting out on a 
journey into Virginia, eighty-four years ago : " On the eighth 
of the month I set out with Mr. Lynch, then my aide-de-camp 
and adjutant, now general ; Mr. Frank Dillon, my second aide, 
and Mens, la Chevalier d'Oyre, of the engineers, six servtmts, 
and a led horse composed our train ; so that our little caravan 
consisted of four masters, six servants, and eleven horses." 
At the very outset of the expedition he notes that capricious 
state of the climate which in our country so often blends the 
inspect of different seasons ; writing of the month of April, he 
•ays : ^' I regretted to find summer in the heavens, while the 
earth afforded not the smallest appearance of spring; ".the 
devastations of war were yet fresh ; he sojourned at a house 
which ^^ had been pillaged by the English ; they had taken the 
very boots off the owner's legs." On this journey he first 
made acquaintance with a mocking bird, and gives %^ lively 
description of its performance > ^^ Apparently delighted at 
having an auditor, it kept hopping from branch to branch, and 
imitated the jay, lapwing, raven, cardinal, <fec." He finds ^^ a 
garden in the English style ; " court houses usually in the cen- 
tre of counties ; daughters of the isolated planters, ^^ pretty 
nymphs, more timid and wild than Diana ; " and, approaching 
the South, observes a different kind of popular amusement and 
of |;raffic than prevailed in New England, especialy cock fight- 
ing and horse trading ; he is struck with the conjugal epithet of 
his landlord, who calls his wife ^^ honey," which he regards as 
synonTmous with the French term of endearment — mon peHi 
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cceur ; widi him the transitioD from galknt'to economical 
details is easy, and, trayersing the then sparsely inhabited 
region comprised within and aronnd the State df Virginia, he 
observes the frequent instances, among the inhabitants, of 
^^patriarchal agriculture, which consists in producing only 
what is sufficient for their own consumption ; " and remarki 
that ^ nails are the articles most wanted in these new colo- 
nies ; ifor the axe and saw can supply every other want." He 
visits Monticello, a name signifying little mountain, though 
he finds it a big one, and the house of Jefferson ^^ in the 
Italian style, and more architectural than any in the coun- 
try;" while the master thereof elicits all his enthusiasm: 
^^ Let me describe," he writes, ^^ a man not yet forty — tall, 
and with a mild and pleasant countenance ; but whose mind 
and understanding are ample substitutes for every exterior 
grace ; an American who, without ever having quitted his 
own country, is at once a musician, skilled in drawing, a 
natural philosopher, legislator, and statesman. Before I had 
been two hours with him, we were as intimate as if we had 
passed our whole lives together; 'walking, bodks, but, above 
all, conversation always varied and interesting, made four 
days pass away Uke so many minutes." The twain grew elo- 
quent about Ossian over a bowl of punch, and speculated 
upon ihe genus of American deer, which Jefferson fed with 
Indian com, and the Marquis describes as half roebuck and 
half English, deer. They also engaged in a meteorologiciJ 
discussion, and expatiated on the advantages for observations 
in this then embryo science, afforded by the extent and va- 
riety of the American climate. Jefferson stated some inter- 
esting results of hb observations as to the effect of woods in 
breaking clouds and absorbing exhalations. Political and 
social questions were not forgotten by the two philosophers : 
** A Virginian," writes the Marquis, " never resembles a Euro- 
pean peatont ; he is always a freeman, participates in the gov: 
emment, and has the command of a few negroes, so that, 
Tinlting in himself the two qualities of citieeu and master, he 
perfectly resembles the bulk of individuals who formed what 
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were called the * people ' in the ancient republics.*' He also 
expresses the conviction that ^^ the dignity of man is rela- 
tive ; " and is struck with the superior riflemen of the' Vir- 
ginia miHtia ; he finds novel sport in shooting a wood hen, 
and discovers quite an ideal rustic in the person of a hand- 
some miller : " He was a young man, twenty-two years of 
age, whose charming face, fine teeth, red lips, and rosy cheeks 
recalled to mind the pleasant portrait which Marmontel gives 
of Lubin." The alternation of pastoral, patriarchal, and aris- 
^ tocratic manners, the aboriginal traditions, the grand econom- 

ical resources observed, and frequent personal discomfort ex- 
perienced, offered to his thoughtful, susceptible, and adventu- 
rous mind constant subjects of interest-^a vivid contrast with 
the society and condition of the Old World, a freshness and 
freedom combined with hardihood and privation,, an origioality 
of character and vast promise for humanity ; the primitive and 
the cultivated elements of life were brought into frequent 
contact ; and the urbane and intelligent French officer seems 
to have had an eye and a heart for all around him suggestive 
of the past or prophetic of the future. By a most toilsome 
and perplexing access, he visited the Natural Bridge of Yir- 
ginia; delighted with this wonderful structure, he measured 
ito dimensions with care, a^d speculated upon its formaticm 
with curiosity ; it excited in his mind a kind of ^^ melancholy 
admiration." 

Another characteristic scene which impressed him was a 
conflagration in the woods — a feature of the landscape which, 
to his European vision, was ever fraught with interest ; he 
records his appreciation of the ^^ strong, robust oaks and im- 
mense pines, sufficient for all the fleets of Europe," which 
" here grow old and perish on their native soil." He is nbuch 
struck with the cheerful spirit with which emigration goes on 
in the New World, when he encounters, in the lonely wild, 
a buoyant adventurer ^' with only a horse, saddle bags, cash 
to buy land, and a young wife ; " of the latter he observes : 
^^ I saw, not without astonishment, that her natural charms 
^^f were even embellished by the serenity of her mind." The 
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importanee to a trayoUer of a love of nature and an ejre for 
character, is signally manifest in the American trayels of 
Chistellnx. To one destitute of these reeonroes the journey 
thus descrabed would have been irksome, through its mo- 
notonj and discomfort. But the Tivaoious and amiable 
Frendi officer found noyeltj in the wild creatures, the veget*« ^ 
tion, and the people he encountered ; he was constantly tlm 
to the fact that he was traversing a new country, and there- 
fore bound to. observe all its phases; it is surprising how 
much he discovered to awaken pleasant memories of his 
studies and experience in Europe ; how the charms of nature 
suggested reminiscences of art^ and the individuality of char^ 
acter recalled the celebrities of other eras and climes. A vul- 
gar mind, an ignorant man, would have hastened through the 
rude domain, and sought amusement only in the more settled 
and populous districts ; but the resources and character of 
the country, the eminent among its inhabitants, their sacred 
struggle for freedom, and the vast possibilities incident to 
such Ml extent of territory and to a great political experiment, . 
quickened the sympathies and enlisted the careful observation 
of. the cultivated soldier. The rabbit that runs . across hb 
woodland path, the delicate pink blossoms of the peach trees 
in a settler's orchard, the novel sight of a marmoset caught by 
the way, a fat and original landlord, tobacco ^^ as a circulating 
medium," and the magnificent prospect from tiie summit of 
the Blue Ridge, suffice to occupy and interest. A fair Vir- 
ginian recalls to his mind ^^ those beautiful Virgins of Raph- 
ael ; " he is agreeably surprised at the opportunity of prao- 
tising Italian with a cook of that nation he finds in a Ridi- 
mond inn, and is eloquent in describing the humming bird, 
and precise in delineating the sturgeon ; repeats the story of 
Pocahcmtas amid the local traditions that endear her memory, 
and thinks one ^^ must be fatigued with hearing the name of 
Randolph while travelling in Virginia." It would appear 
that ^* young America " was as real then as now : '^ The youth 
of hoih sexes," he says, ^ are more forward and ripe than 
with us ; and our maturity is more prolonged." Still he finds 
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sped&l charms in the Old Dominion, and thinka the inhabit- 
ants of Vir^nia befit situated of all the coknusta mider the 
English GioTeniment. " The OoTemment," he addn, " may 
become democratic at the present moment ; bat the national 
charaoter, the spirit of the Government itfielf, will always be 
aristocratic ; it was originally a ' company * composed of the 
men most distingnished for theii rank and birth." He appre- 
oiates the diverrity of political origin and local character in 
the different irSctions of the oonntry ; obaei^ring that New 
-Kigland was settled "to escape arbitrary. power" — New 
York and the Jerseys by neoessitons Dntohmen, " who occu- 
pied themselves more abont domestic economy than the pub- 
lic government ; " that of Pennsylvania be considers a " gov- 
ernment of property — feudal, or, if yon wHl, patriarchal." He 
describes the domestic luxury of the Yirginians as con- 
sisting in " fnnittnre, linen, and plate, in which they resemble 
our ancestors, who had neither cabinets nor wardrobes in their 
castles, bat contented themselves with a well-stored cellar and 
a handsome bt^ffiet." In analysing their domestic life, he 
makes the just and suggestive remark, " they are very fond of 
their infant*, but care little for their cAiftfraa," which tnut, 
in a measure, expluns the facility with Whidi families dis- 
perse, and the early separation of households, wherein oar 
civilization is so different from that of the Old World. It is 
both curious and instnictive, at this moment, when her soil 
has been stained and furrowed by contending armies, which 
rebellious slaveholders evoked by violence because of an indi- 
rect and legitimate interference with " property in man," to 
note the calm statement of this disinterested traveller, after free 
intercourse with all classes of Virginians, eighty years ^o : 
" They seem afflicted," he writes, " to have any slavery, and 
are constantly talking of abolishing it, and of contriving 
some other means of cultivating their estates ; " the motives 
thereto, he says, are varionfr— young men being thus disposed 
from "Jostioe and the rights of humanity," while "ftilltera 
eos^tlain that the nuuntenance of their negroes is very ex- 
pensive." 
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The Marqnifl, in a^ subsequent journ.ey, after yisiting Coo- 
eord, made a oireful obseiration of Dorchester and Bunker 
Hill ; and, in reference to the battle at the latter place, he 
remarks that *^ without the protection of the shippmg, the 
British could not have embarked to return from Bunker Hill ; 
the little army in Boston would, in that case, have been almost 
totally destroyed, and the town must, of course, have been > 
evacuated. But what would have been the result of this ? 
Independence was^not then declared, and Ae road to negotia- 
tion was still open ; an accommodation might have taken place 
' between the colonies and the mother country, and animosities 
might have subsided." While at Portsmouth, N. H., on Sun* 
day, he attended church, and heard the father of one of Boa- 
ton's most endeared young di\nnes ; his comment on the dis- 
course is eharacteristic boUi of the writer and of the times : 
^^ The audience was not numerous, on account of the severe 
cold ; but I saw some handsome women, elegantly dressed. 
Mr. Buckminster, a yioung minister, spoke with a great deal 
of grace, and reasonably enough for a preacher. I could not 
help admiring the address with which he introduced politics 
into his sermotL" One of those oM^fashioned brick dwellings, 
with front yard, wide portal, and broad staircase, wherein 9f 
yore abode the colonial aristocracy of New England, still 
stands, with its venerable trees, in this pleasant town ; and is 
still the abode of genial hospitality; there our traveller 
^^ drank tea at Mr. Langdon^s ; '' and, impressed with the pros 
perous situation and evident wealth of the place, he declares 
^^ there is every appearance of its becoming to New England 
what the other Portsmouth is to old." To those familiar 
with the old localities and associations of Boston, it is not un- 
interesting to know, from the journal of the Marquis, that, 
when, in 1782, he visited the metropolis of New England, he 
first ^ alighted at Mr. Brackett's, the CromweH's Head inn ; 
and, after dinner, went to the lodgings proposed for me, at 
Mr. Colson's, a glover, in the Main street." In the evening 
he attended the '^ association ball," which, he tells us, '^ was 
opened by the Marquis de Vaudreuil with Mrs. Temple ; and 
4 
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that *^ the prettiest of the women dancers were Mrs. Jarvis, 
her sister Mrs. Betsj Broom, and Mrs. Whitmore." He calls 
on Hancock, who is too ill with the gout to see him ; but is 
more fortxmate iu finding Dr. W^Urd, president of Cam< 
bridge Uniyersity; he meets Mrs. Tudor, Mrs. Morton, and 
Mrs. Swan at a p^y ; drinks tea .with Mrs. Bowdoin^ and 
finds the younger lady of that name '^ has a mild and agree- 
able countenance, and a character corresponding with her 
appearance ; " he dines with Mr. Breck ; of Mrs. Temple he 
writes : ^^ Her figure is so distinguished as to make it neces- 
sary to pronounce her truly beautiful ; " and describes a girl 
of twelve he meets at the house of one of his Boston acquaintr 
ance as ^' neither a handsome child nor a pretty woman, but 
rather an angel ; " he note^ '^ feather beds " as a local pecu- 
liarity ; and praises the skill of Dr. Janris, and the wisdom 
of Dr. Cooper. 

The Marquis of Chastellux, as we have seen, took leare of 
Washington at Newburgh, in the ^^ parlor on ther right " as 
you enter the low-roofed stone farmhouse, now preserved 
ther^.as national property, and consecrated as the ^^head- 
quarters" of our peerless chief; ^' it is not difScult," writes 
the French ofilcer, ^ to imagine the pain this separation gave 
me ; but I have too much pleasure in recollecting the real 
tenderness with which it affected him, not to take a pride in 
mentioning it." If an ardent yet Judicious appreciation of his 
character merited such regrets at parting, few of his foreign 
friends deserved it more than Chastellux, whose written por* 
trait of the American leader was the most elaborate and dis- 
criminating of contemporary delineations ; familiar as it is, 
we cannot better take leave of the courteous and intelligent 

nobleman and soldier than by q^ioting it : 

* 

" Here would be the proper place to give the portrait of General 
Washington ; but what can my testimony add to the idea already 
formed of him ? The continent of North America, from Boston to 
Charleston, is a great volume, every page of which presents his enlo- 
gium. I know that having had the opportunity of a near inspection, 
and of closely observing, bim,. some more particular details may be 
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expected froni<me; but the strongest characteristic of this re6x>ected 
man k the perfect nnion which reigns between the pbjsical Bfkd 
moral qualities which compose the individual : one alone will enable 
jon to judge of all the rest. If you are presented with medal/i of 
Ciesar,- of Tngan', or Alexander, on examining their features y<$u will 
be led to ask what wastb^ stature and the form of their persons : 
but, if 70Q discover in a heap of rains the head or the limb of an an- 
tique Apollo, be not anxious about the other parts, but rest assured 
that they were all conformable to those of a god. Let not this com- 
parison be attributed to enthusiasm. I wish only to express the im- 
pression General Washington has left on mj mind; the idea of a 
perfect whole — which citnnot be the product of enthusiasm, but 
would rather reject it, since the effect of proportion is to diminish 
the idea of greatness. Brave without temerity, laborious without 
ambition, generous without prodigality^ noble without pride, virtuous 
without severity — he seems always to have confined himself within 
those limits where the virtues, by ctothing themselves in more lively 
but less changeable and doubtful colors, may be mbtaken for faults. 
This is the seventh year that he has commanded the army, and that 
he has obeyed the Congress; more need not be said, especially in 
America, where they know how to appreciate all the merit contained 
in this simple fact. Let it be repeated that Cond6 was intrepid, Tn- 
renne prudent, Eugene adroit, Catinat disinterested. It is not thus 
that Washington will be characterized. It will be said of him, at the 
end of a long civil war, he had nothing with which he could reproach 
himself. If anything can be more marvellous than such a charactto 
it is the unanimity of the public suffrages in his favor. Soldier, 
magistrate,' people — all love and admire him ; all speak of him in 
terms of tenderness and veneration. Does there then exist a virtoe 
capable of restriuning the injustice of mankind, or a glory and hap- 
piness too recently established in America for Envy to have deigned 
to pass the seas f 

" In speaking of this perfect whole, of which General Washington 
fdmiahes the idea, I have not excluded exterior form. His stature 
ia noble and lofty ; he is well made and exactly proportioned ; his 
physiognomy mDd and agreeable, bpt such as to render it impo8f»ible 
to speak particularly of any of his features, so that, in quitting him, 
jou have only the recollection of a fine face. He has neither a grave 
nor a familiar air; his brow is sometimes marked with thought, but 
never with inquietude ; in inspiring respect, he inspires confidence, 
and his smile U always the smUc^of benevolence.*^ 

Kor did the Marqnia fail to remember his American 
friends and advocate their country when returned to hia 
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own. He translated the Address to the Ameriean Armies, 
wiritteti in heroic verse, in 1V82, by Colonel Humphreys ; and, 
in a letter to Franklin, dated at Paris, June 21st, 1786, he says : 
*^ When you were in France there was no need praising the 
Americans ; for we had only to say, ^ Look, here is their repre- 
sentative.' But, however worthily your place^may have since 
been filled, it is not unreasonable to arouse anew the interest 
qf a kind-hearted but thoughtless nation. Such has be^n my 
motive in translating Colonel Humphrey's poem. My success 
has fully equalled and even surpassed my expectations. Not 
only has the pulblic received the work with favor, but it has 
succeeded perfectly at court, especially with the king and 
queen, who have praised it highly." 

L'Abb6 Robin was a chaplain in the Count Rocharabeau's 
army. He writes in the same genial strain as most of his 
Qountrymen, with the peculiar kind of observation and tone 
of sentiment which marks almost all French travels. He was 
toudhed and repelled, at the same time, by the domestic life 
of New England—its religious teachings and exemplary duti- 
fulness ; while be laments the fragile beauty of her daughters, 
and speaks of rum as the commodity which served as a con- 
necting link between Yankeeland and the French colonies. 
Stmday in the Puritan capital, impresses him strongly, and he 
discovers, by the dates on the tombstones, that the women 
there are short lived; the following letter, dated Boston, 
14th June, 1781, is a fair specimen of the Abbe's manner of 
viewing things, while it is a curious picture of the " hub of 
the universe " eighty years ago : 

*' At last, after two tnore days of anxiety and peril, and of sickness 
to me, a favorable breeze sprang up and brought us safely into the 
roadstead of Boston. In this roadstead, studded with pleasant islands, 
we saw, over the trees on the west, the houses rising amphitheatre- 
like, and forming along the hillsides a semicircle of nearly half a 
league ; this was the town of Boston. 

** The high rd^ular buildings, intermingled with steeples, appear* 
ed to us more like a long-established "town of the continent than that 
of a recent colony. The view of its interior did not dissipate the 
opinion wiiich was formed at first sight. A fine mole or pier projects 
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into the harbor abont two thousand fe«t, find flhope and warehonaes 
line its whole length. It commnnicates at right angles with the piin- 
cipal street of the town, which is long and wide, cunring ronnd to- 
ward the water ; on this street are many fino houses of two and three 
^tariee. The appearance of the buildings seems strange to European 
eyes; being built entirely of wood, they have not the dull and heayj 
appearance which belongs to those of our continental cities ; they are 
regular and well lighted, with frames well Joined, and the outside 
covered with slight, thinly-planed boards, overlapping each other 
somewhat like the tiles upon our'roofe. The exterior is generally 
pamt^ of a grayish color, which give^ an agreeable aspect to the' 
view. 

** The furniture is simple ; sometimes of oostl;r wood, after the^ 
English, fashion ; the rich covering their floors wiUi w&oUen carpets 
or rush matting, and others with fine sand. 

** The town contains about six thousand houses, or nearly thirty 
thousand iuhabitants, with nineteen churches of all denominations. 
8ome of the churches are very fine, especially those of the Presbyte- 
rian and Episcopal iKxdeties. They are generally oblong, ornamented 
with a gallery and furnished with pews throughout, so that the poor 
as well as the rioh may hear the gospel with much comfort. . 

*•'' The Sabbath is here observed with much rigor. All kinds of 
business, however important, cease ; and even the most innocent 
pleasures are not allowed. The town, so full of life and bustle during 
the week days, becomes silent like the desert on that day. If one 
walks. the streets, he scarcely meets a person; and if perchance he 
does, he will hardly dare to stop and speak. 

" A countryman of mine, lodging at the same inn with me, took 
it into his head one Sunday to play a little upon his flute ; but the 
neighborhood became so incensed that our landlord was obliged to 
acquaint him with their uneasiness. 

*' If you enter a house, you will generally flnd each member of the 
household engaged in reading the Bible ; an^ it is a very interesting 
and touching eoght to see a parent, surrounded by his family, reading 
and explaining the sublime truths of the sacred volume. 

*^ If you enter a temple of worship, you find a perfect stillness 
reigns, and an order find behavior which are not found generally in 
oar Catholic churches. 

" The singing of the Psalms is riow and solemn, and the words of 
the hynms being in their native tongue, serves to increase the inter- 
est and engage the attention of the worshippers. The churches are 
Without ornament of any kind ; nothing there speaks to the mind or 
heart; nothing to recall to man why he comes there, or what shall 
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be his hope of thefatore. Scnlptore and paintiiig traoe'no sacred 
events ther^ to remind him of his dnties or awaken his gratitude." 

• 

His Nouveau Voyage dans VAmerique Septentrianale en 
Pcthnee 1781, consists of thirteen letters, which were -published 
in Paris in 1782. Of Boston trade at the period he says : 

*^ The commerce of the Bostonians embraced many objects, and 
was very extensive before the war. They famished Great Britain 
wi^h masts and yards for the royal navy. They coastrncted by 
commission, or on their aoeoant, a great namber of merchant 
vessels, renowned for their superior speed. In short, their coostmo- 
tlon h so li^ht that it is not necessary to be a great connoisseur to 
distinguish their vessels in the midst of those of other nations. Those 
which they freighted at their own- expense were loaded, for the 
American ialimdff or for Europe, with timber, clapboards, pitch, tar, 
tirrpentine, rosin, cattle and swine, and some peltry. But their 
principal article of commerce was the codfish which they found near 
tiieir coast, and particularly in the Bay of Massacliusetts. This fish- 
ery amounted to fifty thousand quintals, which they exported to the 
other ^w England provinces, and even to Spain, Italy, and the Med- . 
iterranean. Those of the poorest quality were destined for the ne- 
groes of the islands. They employ a large number of men, who make 
excellent mariners. The province of Mass^ichusetts, which has a poor 
soil, will always be powerful, owing to this branch of commerce ; and 
if one day this new continent spreads its formidable forces upon the 
sea, it is Boston that will .first advance. In exchange for tbb mer- 
chandise, they bring back the wines of Madeira, Malaga, and Oporto, 
which they prefer to ours^ on account of their mildness, and perhaps 
also from the effect of habit. They take from the islands a good quan- 
tity of sugar, which they use for their tea, which the Americans drink 
at least twice a day ; they also bring from there a greater quantity 
of molasses, which they distil into rum, their ordinary beverage. 
The importation was so considerable, that beibre the war it was 
onlv worth two shillings a gallon. 

^* Their fishery, their commerce, and the great number of vessels 
which they build, have made them the coastefs of all the Northern 
colonies. 

*^ It is estimated that in 1748 five hundred vessels cleared at this 
port'for a foreign trade, and four hundred and thirty entered it ; and 
abodt one thousand vessels were employed in the coasting trade. It 
appears, however, from the statement of an Englishman, that their . 
commerce has declined. In 1788, they constructed in Boston forty- 
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one ships, making a total of 6,834 tons; in 1748, thirty-eight were 
boilt ; in 1746, twenty ; in 1749, fifteen, making hi total 2,450 tons. 
This dimination of the oorameroe of Boston arises, probably, from the 
new settlements formed along the ooast, which attract V> themselves 
tlie different branches that their sitoation may render most favorable. 
** The great consumption of ram by the Americans indaced them 
to establish commercial relations with the French colonies; oar 
wines and brandy rendering this liqaor little used by lu, they flatter- 
ed tJiemselves with bringing the molasses to a better use. This spec- 
nlatioti resulted beyond their expectations ; they had only to give in 

exchange wood and salt provisions/' 

* 

The following observations indicate the feeling and rela- 
tions between cor countrymen and their G'bBic allies : 

** It is diffionlt to imagine the opinion that the Americans enter- 
tMned of the French before the war. They regarded them as enslav- 
ed nnder the yoke of despotism, delivered up to prejudices and super- 
stitions, almost idolaters in their worship, incapable of firmliess and 
stability, and occupied only with curling their hair and painting their 
faces ; unfeeling, faithless — ^not even respecting the most sacred du- 
ties. The English were eager to spread and strengthen- these preju- 
dices. Presbyterianism [Congregationalism], an implacahle enemy 
of Catholicism, has made the Bostonians, where this sect is dominant, 
still more disposed to this opinion. 

*' All seemed, at the commencement of the war, to confirm these 
riews. Most of the Frenchmen who first came to America at the 
romor of revolution, were men involved in debts and ruined in repu- 
tation, who announced themselves with titles and fictitious names, 
obtained great distinction in the American army, received considera^ 
ble advanoe money, and suddenly disappeared. 

''The simplicity of the Americans and their inexperience ren- 
dered these hnpositions easy: Many of these adventurers even com- 
mitted erimes worthy of the scaffold. The first merchandise that the 
Bostonians received fh>m France contributed again to support them 
in these notions, so unfavomble to our honesty and industry. Even 
at the present time, French goods are sold, for this reasen, at a much 
lower price than English goods of the same quality. 

'' On the arrival of' M. le Count d^Estaing, the people were very 
much astonished not to see frail and deformed men. They believed 
that these had been expressly chosen to give them a more advanta* 
geons idea of the nation. Some with over-florid faces, whose toilet 
was eareless, oonviooed them that we made use of rouge. 



^ 
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'^ Notwithstanding mj being $ Frenchman and Gatbolio prlett, I 
receive daily new dviUties in manj good families of this oltj. Bnt 
the people still retain their first prejudices, I have lately seen a 
proof of this in an event which has at the same time «erved to make 
me better a&qoainted ^with their character.* The house where I 
lodged took fire ; it belonged to a Frenohman. One can imagine 
what emotion this sight would produce in a city built of wood. The 
people ran thither in crowds, but when they arrived there, they re« 
mained only spectators of the scene. I caused the doors to be closed, 
in order to arrest the currents of air, and sealed the chimney, whence 
the fire was, hermetically with a wet cloth, causing water to be 
poured upon it without intermission, that it might retain its damp- 
ness. The women of the house were enraged at the sight of their 
fiooded and dirty fioor. If I had not made myself the master, they 
would have preferred to let the danger increase. 

*' The arrival of the army of M. le Count de Rochambeau at Rhode 
Island spread terror there. The country was deserted, and those 
whom curiosity led to Newport found the streets empty^ Allfelt the 
importance of dissipating these pr^udioes, and exercising Bel^respeo; 
has contributed to this. The superior officers established the strict- 
est discipline ; the other officers employed that politeness and ameni- 
ty which has always characterized the French nobility ; the private 
soldier, even, has become gentle and circumspect, and in a yearns so- 
journ here, not one complaint has been made. 

" The French at Newport are no longer a trifling, presumptuous, 
noisy, and ostentatious people ; they ai:e quiet and retiring, limiting 
their society to that of their guests or visitors, that they m^y become 
daily more dear to them. These young noblemen, whose. fortune, 
birth, and court life would naturally lead them to dissipation, luxury, 
and extravagance, have given the first example of simplicity and 
frugality ^ thej have shown themselves as aifablo and familiar as if 
they had lived entirely among similar people. This elevated con- 
duct has brought about an entire revolution in the minds of people, 
^ven the Tories cannot help laving the French, while blaming the 
oanse which they uphold, and their departure afflicts a thousand 
timep more than their arrival alarms.^' 

An interesting evidence of the vast promiBe, social and 
eoonomical, with which the extents resources, and political 
prOBpects of America inspired thoughtful and enthusiastic 
obflerrers at this period, may be found in the characteristic 
expressions of a clergyman, bom in Fbiladdphia, bnt of 
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Hagaenot origin^ w&ose rbetorio and writing were maob 
admired in his own day, and whose name is not wholly mifi^ 
miliar in our own, from the circumstance that, at the sugges- 
tion of Samuel Adams, he opened the old Continental Con- 
gress of 1774 with prayer. Three years previously, while 
as^stant minister of Christ Church, Philadelphia, were pub- 
lished the Letters of Tamoc Caspipma, in which Jacob Duohe 
thus speaks of t*he country, just before the Revolution : ^^ My 
attachment to America, I am apt to think, proceeds from the 
prospects of its growing greatness. In Europe, architectufei 
gardenings agziculture, mechanics are at a stand ; the eye is 
weary with perpetual sameness ; ^ft^r roaming over the mag- 
nificence of churches and palaces, we are glad to fix our gase 
awhile upon a simple farmhouse or straw-built cottage ; we 
feel a particular delight in tracing the windings of a beautiful 
river. The objects of Art, as well as those of Nature, in 
this New World, are, at present, in such a state as affords the 
highest entertainment ; here and there, in the midst of ven- 
erable woods, scarce a century ago the haunts of roaming 
savaged, are fields/of com and meadows. Within the compass 
of a mile we behold Nature in her original rusticity add Art 
rising by rapid advances. I see learning stripped of all scho- 
lastic pedantry and religion restored to gospel purity."' The 
traxisition state, the strong contrasts, the process of develop- 
ment, and the opportunity of going back to first and tru^ 
principles in civil and social life, hinted at in such views, con- 
stitnted the great attraction which the New World offered to 
philosophical and benevolent minds. This it was that urged 
Berkeley's prophetic muse and gracious enterprise, and, a cen- 
twrj before, the '^ Church Militant " declared George Herbert^s ' 
** Prophecy," in the " Country Parson," realized in America. 

Duche's reputation, however, has a less amiable and honor- 
able side ; of him it has been written : ^^ He, whose sublime 
prayer as chaplain of the Continental Congress, melted the 
hearts of his audience every time he bent to repeat it, fell 
away from his loyalty, and enjoys the sole infamy of having 
sought to corrupt Washington. Whife the wretch was pray- 
4* 
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ing to Almighty Ood for the saccess of the Rerolntion, his 
heart was black with treason.** 

One of those extrkordinary children of the time who, wiA- 
oat any remarkable endowments or adaptation for the career 
of politics, were whirled into that sphere of thought and action 
by the tides of the French Revolution, came to America in 
1788, and, like Ceracchi, the sculptor, not only derived new 
ideas and enthusiasm from his visit, but became a martyr to 
his convictions and the circumstances of his native land. We 
find the record* of his observations in the New World 
quoted with deference by his contemporaries ; it was trans- 
lated more tbian once into English, f and- seems to have been 
more permanently attractive than any other of the several 
political treatises from the same pen ; one of Brissot's biogra- 
phers calls hhn an ecrivain mediocre et un diaaateur monotone 
et verbeux; yet, with all bis speculative hardihood and French 
sentiment, many of his remarks on our country at the time 
are characteristic and noteworthy. ^ Bom in 1764, ait the vil- 
lage of Ouarville, near Chartres, he subsequently modified his 
local appellation into Warville, for the prestige of an biglish 
name while under surveillance ; placed in the Bastile for the 
?uxrdie83e de see ecrits contre VinSgalUe des ranga^ he was liber- 
ated through the influence of the Duke of Orleans, whose 
sympathy in his behalf had been excited by Madame de 6en- 
lis ; and the association thus induced led to his marriage with 
one of the ladies of the Duchess and to his embassy to Eng- 
land on a secret mission as lieutenant of police. Having 
vainly sought to advance his fortunes in that country, he 
crossed the ocean early in 1788 ; and, in the following year, 
left our shores on account of the terrible political and social 
crisis which convulsed his own country. He soon became 

* Noureau Voyage dans lea Etats Unis de TAmerique Septentriooale, 
fidt en 1788, 8 toIs., Paria, 1791. 

f BrisBot de Waxrille's New Travela in the United Sutet of America, per- 
formed in 1788, 8vo., London, 1792. 

Brissot's Travels in the United Sutes in 1788, with Obserratlons on the 
Genius of the People and Goremment, &c, 8to., 1794. « 
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prominent as i^ joumalkt in Paris, was bold and unsorapidova 
as an advocate of revolution, and soon drew npon himself* 
the bitter attacks of rivals and opponents, one of whom, 
Mofande, issned a pamphlet charging Brissot with the basest 
oondoct wMle in England, and proposing to make Bristoter 
tHe synonyme of Voter. Undaunted by scandal, he took an 
active part in forwarding the petition of the Champa du 
Mam^ whereby he alienated Lafayette, with whom he osten- 
sibly and ardently sympathized ; chosen a deputy, and, on ac- 
count of his foreign travels, placed 6n the diplomatic commit- 
tee, Brissot advocated war with Europe, attached himself to 
Delessart, then at the head of foreign afBstirs, and, with the 
disgrace of the latter, became the object of invective fVom 
CSamffle Desmoulins and of persecution from Robespierre. 
Brissot veverted to his original theories, denounced those who 
,were attached to the king, was accused of federalism, which 
he had defended as the true principle of the American (Gov- 
ernment, and of conspiracy against the French republic He 
drafted the declaration of war against England and Holland ; 
and never ceased, with tongue and pen, to attack the colonial 
proprietors and plead for their slaves 4 so that he was consid- 
ered a prime instigator of the St. Domingo insurrection : 
proscribed on the last of May, 1795, he was soon after arrest- 
ed at Moulins, and perished, by the guillotine, during the 
following October. There ^as something anomalous in his 
character^ of feeble constitution, he was energetic and perti- 
nacious ; an adventujfer, he failed to seize opportimities for 
advancing his own interest ; without being a man of pleasure, 
he neglected his wife and children, leaving them without the 
mea^ of subsistence ; of this he sincerely repented at last, and 
died bravely. J^e accomplished little practical good, while 
convinced he could regenerate his country. His Voyage aux 
JBtaU Uhis was first published at Paris in 1791. 

Brissot expatiates on the religious tolerance he found prc^ 
vailing in Boston in 1788. ^^ Music," he writes, *^ which was 
proscribed by their divines as a diabolical art, begins to form 
a part o( their education; yon hear, in some rich houses, the 
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j^aftoforte." He notes the absence of cq/^ in that .city, and 
4h» existence of dabs ^^ not held at tayeme, bnt at each 
other's houses." ^^ A favorite amnsement," he adds^ ^^ is to 
yisit the country in parties, and drink tea, spruce beer, and 
cider ; " he notes the **' distilleries of rum at Watertown, desr 
tined for the coast of Guinea," and detslares that ^ two miila- 
dies a£9ict the State— emigration west and manufactures." 
He exults in the sight of hi/i native authors in the library of 
Harvard College : ^^ The heart of a Frenchman palpitates," he 
writes, ^^ to find Racine, Montesquieu, and the Enoyclbp^die, 
where, a hundred and iSty years ago, smoked tiie calumet of 
the savage^" Hancock was then Governor, Jarvis the lead- 
ing physician, and Willard president of Harvard College, each • 
of whom Brissot seems to have appredated ; and he compli- 
ments as leaders in Boston society, XVigglesworth^ SuMivan, 
Lloyd, Dexter, and Wendall ; he explores Bunker Hill, 'and 
visits John Adams, whom lie compares to Epaminon^as. He 
sqggests the establishment of diligences in Massachusetts ; and 
describiilg his journey from Boston to New Yprk, commends 
the white sheets of Spenser and the cheap breakfast at Brook- 
field. He is veiled at the tolls ; sees Colonel Wadsworth at 
Hartford, and remembers that Silas Dean is a native of 
Weathersfield, where the immense fields of onions duly im- 
press him. New Haven interests him as having ^^ produced 
the celebrated poet Trumbull, author of th^ immortal 
McFingal ; " at Fairfield, '^ the pleasures of the voyage ended," 
and thenceforth there was ^^ a constant struggle with rocks 
and precipices." At New Rochelle he sees Mr. Jay, and at 
Rye finds an excellent inn. He witnessed Fitch's steamboat 
experiment oi^ the Delaware; and was interested in the 
^^ places fortified by the English," as he approached New 
York. The market, the blacks, and the Quakers of Philadel- 
phia are subjects of curious observation ; the calmness and 
the costume of the latter fascinated him to such a degree that, 
for a while, he abjured the use of hair powder and other luxu- 
ries of the toilet ; and describes with interest a Quaker farm, 
meeting, and funeral. Of the social chanMCteristic? of the 
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people, especiaDj in the Eastern States, he thus speaks : t^ La 
propret^ sans laze est one des earacteres phj^uognomonique de 
oette piiret6 morale ; et oette proprete se retrouye par-tout a 
Boston, dans Phabillement, di^ les maisons, dans les eglises ; 
rial de plus charmant que le coup d^oeil d^un eglise ou d*un 
meeting. Je he mp rappellerai jamais sans emotion le plaisir 
que je rassentis, en entendant un fois le respectable ministre 
Clarke qui a succede docteur Cooper." But, like most of his 
countrymen tvho then visited and described the young re- 
public, his warmest admiration was reserved for ^^ the Father 
of hia Country," whon> he visited, and thus describes as only 
a Frenchman would: ^^This celebrated general is nothing 
more at present than a good farmer. His eye bespeaks great 
goodness of heart ; manly sense marks all his answers, and he 
is sometimes animated in conversation ; but he has no c/uxrtto- 
ierUUe /eeiings which render it difficult to seize him. He 
announces a profbund discretion aid a great diffidence in him- 
self ; but, at the same time, an unshaken firmness, when once 
he has made a decision. JHia modesty m astonishing to a 
.Firenchman. He speaks of the American war and of his vic- 
tories a« of things in which he had no direction. He spoke to 
me of Lafayette with the greatest tenderness." Brissot 
passed three days at Mount Yemon, and, according to his 
own statement, was ^Moadcd with kindness." The after 
career and melancholy fate of Brissot lends a peculiar interest 
to his narrative ; inconsistently combined and^ imperfectly 
manifested in his life and nature, we find the philosopher and 
the republican (wherein he declared Priestley and Price were 
his models),* the philanthropist, the man of letters, the editor, 
and the politician. He criticized Chastellux— defended Amer« 
ica ; according to his opponents, ^^ fled with a lie," and yet, 
by midiisputed testimony, died with courage. He thought 
our lawyers superior ; and calls Isaiah Thomas the Didot of 
America : associating Idth Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, and 
other eminent citizens, he learned highly to estimate the in- 
fluence of free institutions upon human character. Among 
other pleasant sojourns in ISew England he delighted to re- 
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member the ^' Laurels," where he was entertmned by Dr. Dal- 
ton, while on hk Way from N'ewburyport np the Merrim3C. 
In his apostrophe to this beautiful stream, Whittier gracefully 

alludes to Brissof s enjoyment thereof: 

> 

" Its pines above, its waves below, 

The w;est wind down it blowing, 
As fair as when the young Brissot 

Beheld it seaward flowing,-^ 
And bore its memory o^er the deep 

To soothe a martjr^s sadness. 
And fresco, in his troubled sleep, 

His prison walls with gladness.*' ^ 

Briasot, seeking to unite economical with social philosO' 
phy, devotes no inconsiderable portion of his Work to the 
commerce an^ commodities of the New World; like other 
sojourners of that era, he is beguiled into speculative remarks 
as to the maple tree as a substitute for the sugar cane ;'coin- 
•cident with his visit was the initial movement in behalf of the 
ilegroes, which then enlisted the best sympathies of the new 
republic ; anti-slavery, societies had just then been established 
in various parts of the qountry, and their object was freely 
discussed in regions where, in our day, law and social tyranny 
barred all expression thereon. Brissot rejoiced m Washing- 
ton's views and purposes in this regard ) ^^ It is a task," he 
writes, ^^ woHhy of a soul so elevated, so pure, and so disin- 
terested,, to begin the revolution in Virginia, to prepare the 
way for the eipancipation of the slaves." He was not always 
a true prophet, as for instance, when he remarks : ^' Albany 
wiH soon yield in prosperity to a town called Hudson." The 
spectator of two, and the actor and victim in one revolutipn, 
there is a certain pensiviB charm in his earnest appreciation of 
the political and social advantages of America : ^^ The United 
States," he declares, ^^ have demonstrated that the less active 
and powerful the Government, the more active and powerful 
the people " — a moral fact eminently illustrated by the recent 
history of the nation. He appreciated the essential influenoe 
of personal character to attain civic prosperity : ^^ There caii 
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be no dimtble revolution,** he observes, ^^ but where reflection 
marks the Operation and matures the ideas : It is among such 
men of principles that yon find the true heroes of humanity — 
the Howards, FothergiUs, Penns, Franklins, Washingtons, 
Sidneys, and Ludlows.** He invokes his erratic countrymen 
who wish, for *^ valuable instruction ^ to ponder his record : 
^^ Study the Americans of the present day, and see to what 
degree of prosperity the blessings of freedom can elevate th^ 
industry of man ; how they dignify his nature and dispose 
him to universal fraternity ; by what means liberty is pre- 
served; and that the grdat secret of its duration is good 
morals.*' 

Thus enthusiastic as a republican, and recognizing to 
warmly the simplicity of rural and the intrepidity of working 
life in America, Brissot looked with suspicion upon the 
encroachments of fashion and wcakh upoh -manners and 
tastes. It is amusing to read his account of New York and 
find «o many coincidences at the present day in her social 
tendencies, and to compare the limited indulgences then prac- 
ticable with the boundless extravagance now so apparent. 
Thus he wrote of the commercial metropolis of the New 
World in 1788: 

" The presence of CongresSf with the diplomatic body and the 
ooDCOnrse of striDgers, contributes much to extend here the ravogee 
of loxory^ The inhabitants are far from complaining of it; they 
pref^^r the splendor of wealth and the show of enjoyment to the sim- 
plicity 0f manners and the pnre pleasures which result from it. If 
there is a town on the American continent wher^ the English lu^cury 
displays its foUies, it is Kew York. You will find here the Engliidi 
fashions : in the dresrof the women you will see the most brilliant 
silks, gauiea, hats, and borrowed hair ; e^juipages are rare, but they 
are elegant : the men have more simplicity in their dress ; thej dis- 
dain gewgawS) but they take their revenge in the luxury of the table ; 
laxuiy fovms already a class of men very dangerous to society ; I mean 
bachelors ; the expense of women causes matrimony to be dreaded 
by men. Tea forms, as in England, the basis of parties of pleasure : 
many things are de&rer here than in France ; a hairdresser asks 
twenty shillings a month ; washing costs four shillings the dozen.^* 

Lafayette, in his letter introducing Brissot to Washington, 
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wntea : " He is very clvver, and wishea to writ* the kiskiiy 
of America." It is a Bingnlar ooinddeace that w^e he 
pnusefl the innB of the oountiy, wjiich vera bo generally 
con^ilained of by EnglitJi travelers, be ei^reaeeB a natiotial 
repngnance to a habit bow so praralent among his conntry- 
men as, in the view of some of the late critics, to have essen- 
tially uiodifled theit disposition of mind, if nqt of bodily tem- 
perament " The habit of smoking," observes Brissot, in his 
aooonut of Ktiw York, " has not disappeared with the other 
customs of their &thera — the Dntdi. ITiey nse cigars, 
miese ara leaves of tobacco rolled in the form of a tube six 
iB<diea loQg, and are smoked without the aid of any instm- 
ment. This usage is revolting to the French, bat it has one 
advantage — it favors meditation and prevents loquacity." It 
is bhanusteristie of this writer's political prepoeseesiins that, 
while he found " deoenoy, neatness, and dignity " in the 
taverns, when dining frith General Hamilton he racognized 
in his host the " contitenanoe of a determined republican." 

Much ridicule has been expended upon that artificial mnd 
entliusiasra which once formed a cnrions phase of Freni^ 
literature, wherein the futile attempt was made to graft the 
ancient Arcadian on the modem rustic enjoyment of nature. 
This incongmons experiment originated in Italy, and found 
its best development in the pastoral verse of Guariul and San- 
nazzaro ; but when the Parisian pleasure-seekers affected the 
crook and simplicity of shepherd life — when box was trimmed 
into the shape of animals and fountains, grottos and bowers, 
in the midst of fashionable gardens, and the scent of musk 
blt^ded with that of pines and rosea — the want of genuine 
love of and sympathy with nature became ludicrously appa- 
rent ; the manners and talk of the lalon were absurd in the 
grove, and the coBtume and coquetry of the ballroom were 
raproached by the freedom and calm beauty of ^oods and 
waters. The hearty love of country life which is an instinct 
of the English, and has found such true and memorable ex- 
prewion in the poetry of Great Britain, finds an indiffemt 
parallel in the rhymes of Oallio bards or the rural life of the 
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gentry of Fnuice. But there ib a vein of rural taste and feel* 
ing, of a more practical kind, natiye to the French heart — a 
combination of philosophic c6ntent and romance — ^a love of 
the free, independent life of the wilderness, a capacity of adap- 
tation to new conditions, and a facility in deriving satisfac- 
tion firom inartificial pleasures, i^hich, when united to the 
poetical instinct, makes nature and agricultural life a singu- 
larly genial sphere to a Frenchman. The sentiment of this 
experience has been eloquentiy uttered by St. Pierre, Chatean- 
brumd, and Lamartine ; its practical realizatiop was long evi- 
dent in tiie uilbane, 6heerful, and tasteful colonists of Canada 
and of the West and South of the United States ; and the 
writings of French travellers tiiere and m tiie EasVaboimd 
in its graceful commemoration. The literature of American 
travel is not .without memorable illustrations thereof; and 
one of the best is a book, which, although the production of 
a Frenchman, was originally written in English under the titie 
of ^^ Letters of an American Farmer." * It is a most pleasing 
report of the possible resources and charms of that vocation, 
when it was far more isolated and exclusively rural than at 
present, when town habits had not encroached upon its sim- 
plicity or fashion marred its independence. Somewhat like a 
prose idyl is this record ; Hazlitt delighted in its naive enthu- 
siasm, and conmiended it to Charles Lamh as well as in the 
Quarterly, as giving ^* an idea how American scenery and man* 
pen may be treated with a lively poetic interest." *^The 
pictures," he adds, ^^ are somewhat highly colored, but they 
are i|vid and strikingly cha^racteristic. He gives not only the 
objects but the feelings o£ a new country." The author of 
this work. Hector St. John Crevecceur, was of noble birtii, a 
native of Normiibdy, bom in 1731 ; he was sent to fkigland 
when but sixteen years old, which is the cause of his early 
and complete mastery of our language. In 1754 he came to 
Kew York, and settled on a farm in the adjacent region. 

* ^ Letters from an American Farmer, oonTejing some Idea of the Late 
nd Pireaeat Interioc CircSmatancea of the Britiab Cokmlea in North Amerioa,** 
bj J. H. St Jolm Crereoorar, 8yo., London, 1782. 
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The British troops ropeatedlj crossed over and lingered npon 
his estate daring the war of the BHvolution, much to his 
annoyance and its detriment. His affairs obliged him to 
return to France in 1^80, and he was allowed to pass through 
the enemy's lines in ordler to embark with one of his fsunily ; 
but the vessel was intercepted by the Freneh *fleet then off 
the coast, and Creveccrar was detained seyeral months under 
suspicion of being a spy. After his release he reembarked for 
Europe, and reachbd his paternal home safely, after an absence 
of twenty-seven yeara. In 1^83 he returned to New York to 
.find his dwelling burned to the ground, his wift^ dead, and his 
children in the care of friends. 

He brought with him, on liis return to America, a commis- 
sion as French consul at New York — a situation which he 
honorably filled for ten years, when, once niore returning to 
his native land, he resided at his country seat near Rouen, and 
subsequently at Sarcelles, where he died in 1613. All ac- 
counts agree in describing him as a man t>f the highest prob- 
ity, the most benevolent disposition, rare intelligence, and 
engaging manners. Washington esteemed him ; he made a 
journey in Pennsylvania with Franklin, on the occasion of 
the latter's visit to Lancaster to lay the corner stone of the 
German college. The account of the incidents and conversa- 
tion during this ^p recorded by Crevecceur, are among the 
most characteristic reminiscences of the American philosopher 
extant. His.'^ Letters of an American Farmer " were pub- 
lished in London in 1 782. He translated them into his native 
tongue.* They have a winsome flavor, and picture so ^eldc- 
tably the independence, the resourcep, and the peace of an 
agricultural life, just before and after the Revolution, in the 
more settled States of America, that the reader of the present 
day cannot feel surprised that he beguiled many an emigrant 
from the Old World to the banks of the Ohio and the Dela- 
ware; But this charm originated in the temper and mind of 
the writer, who was admirably constituted to appreciate and 

* ^ Lettrcs d*im Cultirateur Americain, traduites de TAngloifl,** 2 Tola^ 
8to., Paris, 1784. 
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improve the adyantages of ^ch aa experience.' He found on 
hia 'beaatiffd fahn and among bia kindly neighbors, the same 
attractions whidi Mrs. Grant remembered so fondly of her 
girlhood's home at Albany. Among the best of his letters 
are those extolling the pleasures and feelings of a farmer's 
life in a new country, and those descriptiye of Nantucket, 
Martha's Vineyard, and Charleston, the notice of Bartram the 
naturalist, and the account of the Htmmiing Bird. Nor was 
this the author's only contribution to the literature of Ameri- 
can travel. In 1801, the fruit of his leisure after his final 
return to Normandy, appeared in the shape of a work in the 
publication of which he indulged in a curiouifii literaty ruae. 
It was entitled ^^ Yoyage danti la haute Pennsylvania et dans 
I'EItat de New York, par un Membre Adoptif da la nation 
Oneida, traduit par I'Auteur des Lettres d'un Cultivateur 
Americain." It needed not this associktion of his first popu- 
lar venture with this new book of travels in the same coun- 
try, to pierce the thin disguise whereby he announced the 
latter as printed from MSS. found in a wreck on the Elbe ; 
for the author enjoyed the edat of success in the Paris scUonB^ 
while elsewhere his kindliness and wisdom made him a great 
fkvorite. These two works have the merit and the interest 
of being more deliberate literary productions than any that 
preceded them. There is a freshness and an ardor in the 
tonci which is oftep magnetic ; and in the material, a curious 
mixture of statistics and romance, matter of fact and senti- 
ment, reminding the reader at one moment of Marmontel, and 
at another of Adam Smith ; for it deals about equally in sto- 
ries and economical details : many of the most remarkable 
Indian massacres and border adventures, since wrought into 
history, dramas, and novels, are narrated in these volumes 
fresh from current traditions or recent knowledge. The 
aathor was on intimate terms with the savages, and had been 
made an honorary member of the Oneida tribe. He gives a 
\ clear and probably, at the time, a novel account of the differ- 
ent States, theif productions, condition, Ac, 

Keenly lippreciating the relation of landed property to oiti« 
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zenahip,. exulting in the independence of an agricnltnral life in 
a free country, and alive to all the duties and delights of 
domestic seclusion, his letters breathe a wise and grateful 
sense of the privileges he enjoys as an American farmer : 

<^ The instant I enter on mj own land,^' he writes, '^ the bright 
idea of property, of ezdnsiye right, of independmce, exalts my mind. 
Preoions soil, I say to myself, by what singular custom of law is it 
that thou wast made to constitute the riches of the freeholder ? What 
should we American fiEuiuers be without the distinct possession of 
that soil ? It feeds, it clothes us ; from it we draw our great exuber- 
ancy, our best meat, our richest drii|k— rthe very honey of our bees 
comes from this privileged spot. No wonder we should thas cherish its 
possession — ^no wonder that so many Europeans, who have never beeii 
able to say that such a portion of land was theirl^ cross the Atlantic 
to realize that happine^ This formerly rude soil hss been converted 
by my father into a pleasant fitrm, and in return it has established all 
our rights ; on it is founded our rank, our freedom, our power as 
citizens, our importance as inhabitants* of such a district. These 
images, I must confess, I always behold with pleasure, and extend 
them ;as far as my imagination can reach ; for this is what may be 
cklled tde true ai^d only philosophy of the American farmer. Often 
wlieu I plough my low ground, I place my little boy on a chair 
which screws to the be^ of the plough ; its motion and that of the 
horses please him ; he is perfectly happy, and begins to chat. As I 
lean over the handle, various are the thoughts which crowd into my 
mind. I am now doing for him, I say, what my father formerly did 
for me : ^may Grod enable him to live, that he may perform the same 
operations for the same purposes, when I am worn out and oM. I 
release his mother of some trouble while I have him with me ; the 
odoriferous furrow exhilarates his spirits and seems to do the child a 
great deal of good, for he looks more blooming since I have adopted 
the practice : can more pleasure, more dignity be added to that pri- 
mary occupation ? The father, thus ploughing with his child and to 
feed his family, is inferior only to the emperor of China, ploughing 
as an example to his kingdom.** 

Very loving and observant are his comments on the aspect, 
habits, and notes of birds ; they remind us of the spirit with- 
out the science of our endeared ornithologists, Audubon and 
Wilson. "I generally rise from bed," writes CreveccBur, 
*' about that indistinct interval, which, properly speaking, is 
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neither night nor day ; for thiB in tiie moment of the most 
miiyeiBal vocal choir. Who can listen unmoved to the Bweet 
love taiea of oar robins, told .from tree to tree ; or to the shrill 
catbird ? The sublime accents of the thrush from on high, 
alwajB retard my steps that I may listen to the delicious 
music.'' A long discussion with Dr. Franklin daring their 
memoraUe journey in' 1787, as to the origm of the aboriginal 
tribes and the mounds of the West, which of late years have 
so interested ethnologists, is reported at length by this assidu- 
ous writer ; we -thence learn that this new and extended 
interest was foreseen by the venerable philosopher, who re- 
marked to his companion : ^^ Whei^ the population of the 
United States shalPhave spread over every part of that vast 
and beautiful region, our posterity, aided by new discoveries, 
may then, perhaps, form more satisfactory conjectures.'' 

The religion and politics of the country are defined in 
these epistles. The Quakers, the weather, the aspect of the 
land, excursions^ speculiations, anecdotes, and poetical epi- 
sodes are the versatile subjects of his chronicle : several old- 
&slaoned engraved illustraiions give a quaint charm to the 
earlier editions ; domestic /%^, majide jFToinny^ and the trans- 
planting of a sassafras tree, alternate in the record with re- 
flections on the war of the Revolution, the *'*' Histoire de Rachel 
Bird," and'Xa P^re Infoi1;un6 !" There is a nai^e ardor and 
the genial egotism of a Gallic raconteur and philosopher in 
the wor]p — which survives the want of novelty in its econom- 
ical details and local descriptions. > 

During Crevec<Bur's visit to Normandy, five American 
sailors were shipwrecked on that coast, and he ]><)friended 
them in their great need and peril, with a humane zeal that did 
credit to his benevolent heart. A gentleman of Boston in 
New England was so impressed with this kindness to his 
unfortunate countrymen, that, hearing of the destruction of 
the generous Frenchman's homestead far away, he made 
a long and hazardous journey in search of the deserted chil- 
dren, discovered, and cherished them till the father's anivid 
enabled him to restore them in health and safety. The ardent 
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Btyle of GreveccBiir's writings, and that tendency to exaggera- 
tion incident to hifl temperament, can9ed his books to be criti- 
cized with some seyeritj as incorrect, highy colored, and 
prolix ; yet the vital chann and ingenuous sentiment of the 
enthusiast, t^mbined with his tact as a raconteur^ and his love 
of nature and freedom, made these now neglected works pop- 
ular at the time and long subsequent to their original publi- 
cation. 

One of the most striking instances of the historical value 
of authentic and detailed records of travel, is the use which 
philosophical annalists, like De Tocqueville, have made of 
Arthur Young's observations in France^ This intelligent and 
enthusiastic agiipultural writer chronicled, as a tourist, the 
practical workings of the old rigime in regard to the peasant- 
ry and rural districts, so as to demonstrate the vital necessity 
pf a revolution on economical and social principles alone. A 
disciple of this writer, whose integrity dAd patriotism as well 
as painstaking research niiake up in no small degree for his 
limited scientific knowledge and want of originality, prepared 
a large and well-considered work from a careful survey of the 
American States and their statistics in 1795. The Duke de 
1a Rochefoucault-Liancourt commanded at Rouen, when the 
Constituent Assembly, of which he T^as a member, dissolved ; 
subsequently he passed many months in England, and then 
visited this country. His ^.^ Voyage dans les Etats Unis," and 
his efficiency in establishing .the use of vaccination ii^ France, 
cause him to be remembered as a man of letters and benevo- 
lence ; he reached a venerable age, and won the highest re- 
spect, although long subject to the unjust aspersions of parti- 
san opponents whom his liberal nature fmled to conciliate. 
There is little, of novel information to an American reader in 
his voluminous wtDrk, except the record of local features and 
social facts, which are now altogether things of^ the past ; yet 
the fidm^ss and minute knowledge displayed, account for the 
value Mid interest attached to this work for many years after 
ita appearance. It is evident that the Duke de La Rochefoi^ 
cault travelled as much to beguile himself of the ennui of 
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exile- and the disappointments of a baffled patriot, as on 
account of his inqniring torn of mind. He occupied himself 
chiefly with economical investigations, especially those con- 
nected with agriooltare ; the process whereby vast swamps 
and forests were gradually reduced to tilled and habitable 
domains, interested him in all its stages and results. He 
describes each town, port, and region with care and candor ; 
and it is a peculiarity of his Travels that they cont^n many 
elaborate accounts of certain farms and estates in different 
sections, whence we derive a very accurate notion of the 
methods and the resoiH*ces of rural life in America soon after 
the Revolution. The Duke was a philosophical traveller, con- 
tent to journey on horseback, making himself as much at home 
with the laborer at the wayside as with the gent^man of the 
manor ; and seeking information with frankness and patience 
wherever and however it could be properly acquired. The 
lakes, bfetys, roads, the markets, manufactures, and seats he 
examines, in a business-like way; complains of all erode 
arrangements, and bears the hardships then inseparable from 
travel here, like a soldier. Indians and rattlesnakes, com and 
tobacco, the Hessian ' fly, pines, maples, negroes, rice planta- 
tions, orchards, all the traits of fural economy and indigenous 
life, are duly registered and speculated upon. 

He visited, with evident satisfaction, the battle grounds 
of the Revolution, and complacently dwells on Yorktown, 
the grave of Temay at Newport, and the grateful estimation 
in which Lafayette was held. He seems to have well appre- 
ciated our leading men in public life and society ; Jefferson, 
Marshall, Jay, Hamilton, Adams,, and Burr figure in his polit- 
ical tableaux, and he was the guest of General Knox, in Maine. 
He sums up the character of the Virginians as a people noted 
for dissipation, hospitality, and attcuihment to the Union ; of 
the special characteristics of the different States he was singu- 
larly cognizant ; and liates the slow adoption of vaccination, 
the adaptation of soils, and the existence of wild hemp on the 
shores of Ontario. 

Apart from the specific information contained in his 
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^''Voyage dans les Etats Unia d'Am^vique,'* the Paris edition 
of which, printed in 18C^, consists of eight volames, 8yo*, 
there is little to attract the reader of* warm sympathies or 
decided tastes. An English . translation was published in 
qnarto.* Although the work is the chief source of the Duke 
de La Rochefoucault's literary reputation, it is justly char- 
acterized, by an intelligent French critic, as a froide compila- 
tion, aana imagination et sans Pesprit cPartiste. Both this 
writer, Chastellux,, and other of ttieir countrymen, gave satis- 
factory facts in regard to American mpitary and politieal 
leaders, who can be most fkirly estimated by competent for- 
eign critics: the former describes Stirling, and the latter 
Simcoe, Ejiox, and others. 

. The Dui^ sums up, in the last chapter of his voluminous 
Work, his nunpressions and convictions : like * Brissot, he 
praises tke Quakers for their civic virtues ; he notes what he 
calls the " prejudice " among the inen against ^^ dpmestic ser- 
Irjltude," a feeling in which the women then did not share ; 
of the freedom of action accorded the latter, he speaks with 
. a Frenchman's national surprise, and adds t^t, when married, 
/' they love their husband because he is their husband ; " he 
expatiates on the need of a more thorough educational sys- 
tem ; physically, however, he thinks the Americans had the 
advantage of Europeans in their habits of sporting and use 
of the rifle, and deems the liberty enjoyed by children the 
best method of teaching them sel,f-reliance ; he deseribes ti^e 
prevalent manners as essentially the same as those which exist 
in the provincial towns of England ; he praises the hospitality 
and benevolence of the people ; and says that drunkenness is 
" their most common vice," and " the desire of riches their 
ruling passion ; " " the traits of character common to all," he 
adds, /' are ardor for enterprise, courage, greediness, and an 
advantageous opinion of themselves." Such are some of the 
opinions formed by this noble but sonTewhat prosaic traveller 

* ** Liancourt's (Duke de La RochcfoucauU) TravelB through the United 
States, the Country of the Iroquois, &c., in the jears 1796, *96 and*97,** S Tola. 
4to^ large folding maps, London, 1799. 
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immediateljr after the Revolutioiuuy war, when, as he ob- 
flerves, the Americans '^ having for the most part made their 
fortmies by their own industry, labor had not become repng- 
Baht to them.*' He ends his work with the most benign 
wishes for the prosperity and integrity of the nation. 

That gifted and solitary pioneer of American fiction, 
Charles Brockden Brown, among his numerous and ill- 
rewarded but most creditable literary labors, made a transla- 
tion of Yolney's once noted book on America.* The career 
and the character of thb writer must be understood in order to 
estimate ari^t his writings, and especially those that belong to 
the sphere of political and social speculation. Bom in one of 
the provinces of France, just before the commencement of that 
memorable chaos df thought and action which ushered in the 
Revolution, of a studious and independent habit, he eariy 
manifested that boldness of aim and originality 'of convic- 
tion which marked the adventurous and the philosophic men 
of his day. Changing his name, and accustoming himself to 
hardships, he aspired to an individuality of life and a free- 
dom from conventionalities, somewhat akiu to the motive 
that made Byron a wanderer and Lady Stanhope a contented 
sojourner in the desert. The passion for travel early pos- 
sessed him, and he equipped himself therefor by adopting a 
stoical rigime^ and acquiring the historical and philological 
knowledge so essential to satisfactory observation iu foreign 
countries. An invalid from birth, his sequestered habits and 
sensitive temper gave a misanthropic tinge to his disposition, 
while his limited means induced a remarkable frugality ; the 
result of which circumstances and traits was to make Yolney 
a morbid man, but a speculative thinker and a social non- 
conformist. Like Bentham and Godwin, but with less geni- 
ality, he professed to disdain the tyranny of custom, and to 
seek the good of humanity and the truth of life, in the neg- 
lected and superseded elements of society, so hopelessly 

• **yiew of the Soil and Climate of the United States of America,** tran». 
lated by Chailes Brockden Brown, with mapa and platee, 8to., FhiladelphSa, 
1804. 
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OTerlaid by blind habit and nnreasoning aoquiesceBce.' Like 
all Frenchmen, in carrying out this programme as a written 
theory, he is rhetorical, and, in practice, more or less gro- 
tesque ; yet with enough of ability and original method to 
excite the curious, and suggest new ideas to less adventurous 
minds, however more sound judgment and holier faith might 
repudiate his principles. Professedly a social reformer, and 
at war with the life and law around him, he, like so many 
other civilized malcontents, turned ardently to the East. 

A Breton and a peer of France, there is much in Yolney 
to remind us of Chateaubriand — the same passion for knowl- 
edge, love of travel, political enthusiasm, romantic egbtism, 
vague and vaunted sentiment; but there the pJEtrallel ends: 
for Chateaubriand's conservatism, social relations, and opin- 
ions, literary, political, and religious, separate him widely 
from Yolney, although their experience of vicissitude was 
similar. The genius of the author of Atala was pervasive, 
and is stiU influential and endeared ; while the writings of 
Yolney are comparatively neglected. He was bom in 1755, 
and known, in youth, as Constantino Francois Count de 
Chassebceuf — a name he not unwisely discarded when seek- 
ing the honors of authorship. After his early education was 
completed, he converted his little patrimony into money, and 
' travelled through Egypt and Syria, lived for months in the 
Maronite convent on Mount Lebanon, to acquire the Oriental 
languages, studied Arabic with the Druses, and sojourned in 
an Arab tent. Not the least remarkable fact of his three 
years of Eastern life, was that the sum of a thousand dollars 
defrayed the entire expense thereof — a result he attributes to 
his simple habits and hardihood, and his facile self-adaptation 
to the modes of life prevalent among those with whom he 
became domesticated. 

Yolney's Travels in the East, based, as they were, on such 
unusual opportunities for observation, and written con amore^ 
as indicative of his opinions not less than his adventures, 
proved eminently successful, and drew attention to his claims 
as a scholar and thinker, and indirectly led to his appoint- 
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meiit to an official station in Corsica, where he knew Bona- 
parte. Yplnej's ambition, however, seems to have originally 
tended to philosophical eminence rather than political distinc- 
tion. He was a profound hater of tyranny, and too inde- 
pendent afid fastidious, as well as physically sensitive, to 
engage heartily .in the struggles of party : he loved rather to 
speculate freely, and to wander, observe, theorize, protest, 
and portray. Having establbhed himself at Auteuil, near 
Paris, he became intimate with the literary men of the day, 
embraced the Liberal cause, and, as deputy from Anjou, in 
1789, proved an effective speaker. In 1701 he published 
'* Les Ruines ; or. Meditations on the Revolutions of Em- 
jHres'' — the work that embodies at once his scepticism, senti- 
ment, historical speculations, and humanitarian ideas ; a work 
whose rhetoric and vaguely sad but eloquent tone won the 
imaginative as it repelled the Religious. It was regarded as 
iunong the most dangerous of the many sceptical works of 
the day. The remarks on sects and religion excited Joseph 
Priestley to a vigorous protest. Volney declined the pro- 
posed controversy; and there is something absurd to the 
English reader (who, if candid and intelligent, must know 
that a more honest and humane philosopher than Priestley 
never lived) in the assertion of the author's biographer, that 
the malevolence of a rival writer's jealousy, and not a love 
of truth, led to the original challenge. Yolney was a r^i- 
cal, and a victim of the Revolution. He accompanied Pos- 
zo di Borgo to Corsica, and endeavored to establish sugar 
cultivation there. Failing therein, he returned to Paris, to 
BoSer persecution in the reign of terror ; and, on the fall of 
Robespierre, regained his liberty, after ten months' imprison- 
ment. In 1704 he was appointed professor of history in the 
Normal School, on the philosophy of which subject he ably 
lectured; and, in 1705, embarked at Havre, ^' with that dis- 
gust and indifference which the sight and experience of injus- 
tice and persecution impart," intending to settle in thd United 
States. He tells us that the prospect that allured him thither 
was certain facts in regard to that country wherein he oon- 
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Bidered it surpassed altogether the rest of the dvilized world 
as a home for the man of independent mind, brave individu- 
ality, enterprise, and misfortune. These were, first, an 
immense territory to be peopled ; second, the facility of 
acquiring landed pro|)erty ; and third, personal freedom. 
Alt)iough Yolney found these privileges extant and estab- 
lished, neither his antecedents nor his disposition were auspi- 
dooB to their realization. In his famous Treatise^ he had 
traced the fall of empireSi and speculated on the origin of 
government and llhvs ; the prejudices and errors of mankind 
•he opDsiders the cause of social evil, and advocates a return 
to normal principles, recognizing, however, no basis of faith 
as the foundation of social prosperity. Montesquieu and 
Montaigne; Rousseau and Godwin, have made the essential 
truths of social reform patent ; the question of their pnu> 
tical organization remains an unsolved problem, except as 
< regards individual fealty. Combe and Spurzheim showed 
that the violation of the natural laws wa|9 the root of human 
iliisery. Buckle illustrates the historical influence of super- 
stition upon society ; and Emerson throws aphoristic shells^ at 
fortified popular errors, or what he considers such, that ex- 
plode and sparkle, but fail to destroy : all and each of these 
and other kindred theorists expose evil far better than they 
propose good ; repudiate, but do not create ; and this vital 
defect underlies the philosophy of Volney, which is desti- 
tute of the conservate elements of more benign and recep- 
tive minds. It eloquently depicts wrong, ingeniously ac- 
counts for error, but offers no positive conviction or practical 
ameliorations wheroon the social edifice can finbly rise in new 
and more grand proportions.* His Utopian anticipations of 
a political miUenniiun in Amierica were disappointed ; and per- 

* " The conclusion to which Yohiey makes his Interlocutor come, is, that 
nothing can be tnie, noUiing can be a ground of peace and union which Is 
not visible to the senses. Truth is in conformity with sensations. The book 
is interesting as a work of art ; but its analysis of Christianity is so shocking 
tliat its absurdity alone prevents its baooodi^ dangerous." — CriHeal Biatory 
if Ft- Thauffhi, by A, S. Famiulb, M. A. 
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Bonal resentment, imprudence, and egotism aggravated, this 
result. BBs visit was abruptly closed; and the record 
thereof became, for these reasons, inc<nnplete, and warped 
by prejudice, yet not without special merit, and a peculiar 
interest and value. 

Volney's difficulties as an emigrant were complicated 
by political excitement incident to t^e troubles in France, the 
arrogant encroachments of Genet, and the p^irtlsan strife 
thus engendered. In the words of his biographer, '^ the epi* 
demic animosity against the French breaking out, compelled 
him to withdraw ^ — a course rendered more imperatival ao-. 
cording, tp the same authority, ^' by the attacks of a « person 
who was. then aU powerful." He was charged with being 
a secret agent of his Government, conspiring to deliver 
Louisiana to the Directory; and we are gravely told that 
** the world would be astonished at tl^ animosity of John 
Adams," who, Volney declares, "had no motive but the 
rancor of an author, on accoupt of my opinion of his book on 
the Constitution of the United States." In these state- 
ments, those cognizant of the attempted interference of for- 
eigners, sustained by party zeal, and the just indignation and 
firm conduct of Washington, at that memorable crisis, c!ui 
easily understand why Volney fbund it expedient to relin- 
quish his purpose to settle in America. On returning to 
France, he was a senator during the consulship of Napoleon ; 
and, in 1814, a member of the Chamber of Peers. He died 
in Paris in 1820. The following year his works were col- 
lected and published in eight handsome volumes. " I am of 
opuiion," he writes, " that Travels belong to history, and not 
to romance. I have, therefore, not described countries aa^ 
more beautiful than they ap))eared to mc ; I have not repre- 
sented their inhabitants more virtuous nor more wicked than 
I have found them." 

Yolney made the reflections, historic and speculative, in- 
duced by the contemplations of ^' Solitary ruins, holy sepul- 
chres, and silent walls," the nucleus and inspiration for the 
utterance of his theories of life and man. He apostrophizes 
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them as witDesses of the past^ and evokes phantoms of 
buried empires 1p attest the causes of their decline, and the 
means and method of hmnan regeneration. There is a nov- 
elty in this manner of treating great questions; and this, 
combined with rhetorical language, a philosophical tone, and 
no inconsiderable knowledge, explains the interest his work 
excited. Stripped of glowing epithets and conventional 

terms, there is« however, littlo origin«lft#^an him fi l»dim mt lem»t 

and much sophistry in his reasonings. Xike Rousseau, he 
reverts to the primitive wants and rights of humanity ; like 
Godwin, he advocates a return to the normal principles of 
political justice as the only legitimate basis of social organ- 
ization ; and, like the enthusiasts of the first French Revolu- 
tion, he claims liberty and equality for man as the only true 
conditions of progress ; while he ascribes to ignorance and 
cupidity the- evils of his lot and the fall of nations. In 
common, however, with so many speoulative reformers of 
that and subsequent periods, his practical suggestions are 
altogether disproportioned to his eloquent protest; and his 
estimate of Christianity fails to recognize its inherent author- 
ity as verified by the highest and most pure moral intuitions, 
and confirmed by the absolute evidence manifest in the 
character, influence, and truths made patent and pervasive by 
its Founder. As a traveller, Volney wrote with remarkable 
intelligence ; as a student of history, his expositions were 
often comprehensive and original ; as a moralist, he grasped 
the rationcUe of natural laws and duties ; and as a linguist, 
his attainments were remarkable. There is more pique than 
^andor in his reply to Priestley's letter controverting his 
atheistical views. His labors as professor in the Normal 
School of Paris, as administrator in Corsica, as a political 
representative, and an economical writer, indicate rare assi- 
duity, insight, and progressive zeal. His biographer claims 
that from his "earliest youth he devoted himself to the 
search after truth ; " extols " the accuracy of his views and 
the justness of his observations" — his moral courage, and 
the originality of his system " of applying to the study of 
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the idioms of Asia a part of the gramraatical notions we pos- 
sess concerning the languages of Europe " — and of his doctrine 
" that a state is so mnch the more powerflil at it includea a 
greater number of proprietors — that is, a greater division of 
property.'^ Erudite, austere, a lover of freedom, and a 
seeker for truth, whatever might be the speculative tenden- 
cies of Yolney, his information and his philosophic aspira- 
tions won him friends and honor at home and abroad ; but 
his sceptical generalizations repel as much as his adventurous 
individuality attracts. His visit to this country is thus 
alluded to by his biographer : '^ Disgusted with the scenes 
he had witnessed in his native land, he felt that passion re- 
vive within him, which, in his youth, had led him to visit 
^Africa and Asia. Then, in the prime of life, he joyfully bade 
adieu to a land where peace and plenty reigne4i ^o travel 
among, barbarians ; now, in mature years, but dismayed at 
the spectacle of injustice and persecutions, it was with diffi- 
dence, as we learn from himself, that he went to implore 
from a free people an asylum for a sincere friend of that lib- 
erty that had been so profaned.^' 

Although imbittered by personal difficulties and acrimok* 
nious controversy, the sojourn of Volney in the United 
States was not given to superficial observation, but to scien- 
tific inquiry. In this respect, his example was worthy of a 
philosopher ; and it is a characteristic evidence of his assidiv 
ity, that he improved his acquaintance with the fitmoos Miami 
chief. Little Turtle, when the latter visited Philadelphia, in 
lT91j en treaty business, to make a vocabulary of the lan- 
guage of that aboriginal tribe. 

His work* on this country, published in England with 
additions, is less rhetorical, on account of the subjects dis- 
cussed, than his other writings; singularly devoid of per. 
sonal anecdote, and, but for the description of Niagara Falls, 
and the bite of a rattlesnake, comparatively unpicturesque 

• Yolney^B (C. F.) '* Yiew of the CUmate and SoU of th« United SUtes, 
Ac, and Vocabulaxy of the Miami Language,*^ 8to, maps and plates, London, 
1S04. 
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%iid QDadventiirous as* a narralirer It aiilicipates somewhat 
• the later labors of eavans and econcfnists/ud sets forth with 
aoumen many of the physical features, resources, and charao- 
tenstios of the comitry. It possesses an extrinsic interest 
quite unique, from the antecedents tmd literary reputation 
of the author ; and it is in the latter character that he is 
remembered, as identified with the progress of infidelity-^ 
^ ** but oriirinal, philosophic, and liberal. Catharine of Russia 

and he solaced his wounded pride, after leaving this country, 
by reverting to the consideration manifested for him by 

* Washington. He is the first foreign writer of eminence who 
. . made the clinaate of North America a subject of study and 

't^**, sdentific teport ; and his views and facts have been and lare 

• fitiXL often referred to as authorttative, notwithstanding their 
limited application. His description of the action and infiu* 
enoe ^ winds is highly picturesque, and hid observations on 

* rain and electricity noteworthy. 

• When Volney, in his preface, advises Frenchmen not to 

emigrate to America, because the laws, language, and man- 
ners are uncongenial, though better adapted to the English, 
'^ Scotch, and Dutch, he adds : " I say with regret, my experi- 

ence did not lead me to find ces dispositions fratemelles I 
had looked for.'* The political exigencies at the time of his 
visit, and personal disappointment, evidently warped the 
philosopher's candid judgment; and he confesses feeling 
obliged thereby to give scientific rather than social commen- 
taries on America. His analysis and description of the soil 
and climate are brief. He begins with the geographical 
situation, discusses the marine, sandy, calcareous, granite, 
mountain^ and other regions, the Atlantic coast, and the Mis- 
sissipi basin. Subsequent geological researches, the progress 
of meteorological and ethnological science since his day, com- 
bine to render Volney's tableaux more curious than satisfac- 
tory or complete. He has specific remarks on New Hamp- 
shire, based on a then current history of that State by Samuel 
WHfiams, many f^cts and speculations in regard to the 
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abofigiaeSy and interesting notes respecting the French colo- 
Irists. 

Vbhiey's visit was long remembered by our older citi» ^ 

lens. A Ejiickerbocker reminiscent, in describing the local 
associations of ^' Richmdnd Hill," in the city of New York — 
a domain now marked by the junction of Varick and Van- 
dam Btreet»-^|>eaks of th^ Lispenard meadows once flanking 
the spot) an4 of the adjacent forest trees, where the echo of - '/ 

the sportsman's gun often resounded; and, in allusion to the- ^* 

mansion itself, notes the curious fact that the. first opera '^ ' 
house was built upon its site ; that the elder Adams resided 
there when Congress met in New York ; and that the dwelk % * 
ing became the home of the notorious Aaron Burr, among \ 
whose guests he mentions Volney, " whose portly form gave /. C 

outward tokenp of his tremendous vitality, while the Syrian 
traveller descanted on theogony, the races of the red men, 
and Niagara." ♦ 

We have a curious glimpse of Volney during his tour in * 

this country, from another venerable reminiscent : '^ Some 
thirty or more years ago, at the close of a summer's day, a 
stranger entered Warrentown. He was alone and on foot, 
and his appearance was anything but prepossessing ; his gar- -. r 

ments coarse and dust-covered, like an individual in the hum- - '. 

bier walks. From a cane resting across his shoulder was sus- 
pended a handkerchief containing his clothing. Stopping in 
front of Turner's tavern, he took from his hat a paper, and 
handed it to a gentleman standing on the steps. It read as 
follows : * The celebrated historian and naturalist, Volney, 
needs no recommendation from G. Washington.' " 

It is said that the idea of his celebrated work on the 
Ruins of Empires was first suggested in the cabinet of 
Franklin. Herein he elaborately proclaims and precisely 
defines the law of decay as the condition of humanity in her 
most magnificent social development; and states, with the 
eloquence of scientific logic, the right, necessity, and duty of 

• " Old New York," by Dr. PrancU. 
5* 
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% toleration — ^then a doctrine but casually recogniaed as a 

philosophical necessity. It was objected to this work, in 
addition to its sceptical generalization, that, in describing 
sects, he misrepresented their creed and practice. A merit, 
howeyer, claimed for Volney, and with reason, is his freedom 
%r.j£** ' ^ from egotism when writing as ^ philosopher. There is a 

' '^ temaikable absence of personal anecdote and adventures both 

in his work on the East and hia- Ai&erician trayds. One of 
'his biographers claims that the topographical descriptions in 
. the latter are written in a masterly style, and that his re- 
marks on the course xmd cmrents of the wmds denote origi- 
,' nal insight and obseryation, The same writer, however^ 
states that his character, which was naturally serious, became 
* morose as he advanced in lifb« 

It was his original purpose to treat of America as a 
political essayist and social philosopher. He intended to 
trace ^^ the stock, the history, language, laws, and customs ; 
to expose the error of the' romantic colonists, who gave the 
nataie of a virgin people to their descendants— a combination 
of the inhabitants of old Europe — Dutch, Germans, Span- 
iards, and English from three kingdoms; to indicate the 
differences of opinions and of interests which di\'ide the New 
England and Southern country — ^the region of the Atlantic 
and that of the Mississij^; to define republicanism and 
federalism," &c. A profound admirer of the liberty of the 
press and of opinion^ he would have explained the antag- 
onism between the followers of Adams and of Jefierson. In 
a word, the scope of his work, as at first projected, resem- 
bled that 60 ably achieved by his inore consistent and judi- 
. cious countryman, De Tocqueville. Instead of this, Volney 
wrote in a scientific vein. He treats of the winds, tempera- 
ture, qualities of soil, local diseases ; and writes as a natural- 
ist and physiologist, instead of making the great theme 
subserX-ient to his political theories. There is much con- 
densed knowledge and remarkable scientific description; 
interesting accounts of Florida, the French colony on the 
Scioto, and others in Canada, with curious remarks on the 
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ab^ngines. The style and thought as well as scope of the i 

work, although thus partial in its design, are superior to most 
of those which preceded it. 

Another Frenchman, who enjoyed considerable literary 
renown in his day, was instrumental, though not in the 
character *of a traveller, in making America and her pnUtioal y<^^ 
dalmm known in Surope. BorA at St. Genies, Guemie, in • - h 

1711, and dying at Paris in 1796, the life of the Abbe Ray« 
nal includes a period fraught with extreme vicissitudes of 
government and religion, whereof he largely partook in opin- 
ion and fortune. Bred a Jesuit, be went to Paris, and, from 
some elocutionary defects, failed as a preacher at St. Sulpice, 
became intimate with Voltaire, Diderot, and D'Alembert, 
and abandoned theology for philosophy. Familiar with the 
writings of Bayle, Montaigne, and Rousseau, he became an 
ardent liberal and active litterateur / first compiling memoirs 
of Ninon de L'Enclos, then writing " L'Histoire du Stathou- 
derat^' — a branch of the noble theme since so memorably 
unfolded by our countryman Motley ; the " Histoire du Parle- 
ment d'Anglet^rre ; " articles in the " Cyclopcedia ; '* literary 
anecdotes, <fec. But the work which for a time gave him 
most celebrity, was written in conjunction with ISdcrot-^ 
*'^ Histoire philosophique et politique des Etablissements et du , 

commerce des £urop6ens dans les Indes." The first edition 
appeared in 1770. In the second, ten years after, his direct 
attacks upon the existing government and religion caused the 
work to be prohibited, and its author condemned to imprison- 
ment; which latter penalty he escaped by flight. In 1781 
appeared his ^^ Tableau et Revolutions des Colonies Anglaises 
dans I'Amerique Septentrionale," * whose many errors of fact 
wiere indicated in a pamplilet by Tom Paine. Elected a ^ 
deputy, his renunciation of some of his obnoxious opinions 
failed to conciliate his adversaries ; and, despoiled by the 
Rerolution, he died in poverty, at the age of eighty-four. 
Incorrect and desultory as are the Abbo Raynal's writings, 

***The Abb6 Rajnal on the Rerolation in America,*^ 12mo., DnbUn, 
178L 
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aad neglected as they now ^e, bis advocacy of the American 
cause, and descriptioQ of the country, drawn apparently from 
inadequate yet sometimes authentic sources, on acpount of a 
certain philosophical tone and agreeabil^ty of style, were for 
some years read and admired. As we recur to them in the 
ninth volume of the latest edition of his chief work, wherein 
they are how >n(3ndea, ^o-ol^tAut & vhoid lAou^alJi^jand of 
research and rhetoric then in vogue, and can imagine how to 
foreign minds must then have appeared the problem of our 
nascent civilization. 

The Abbe's biograpber claims that he was personally very 
agreeable, and possessed of a fine figure ; that the vivacious 
discussions and literary fellowship of the Paris sal&ns en- 
' livened and enlai'ged the acquisitions of this eleve of the 
cloister who ^' succeeded in the world," «and, though he did 
not understand the science of politics, and often contradicted 
himself, was, notwiUistanding, an ardent and capable de- 
fender of human rights, and a true lover of his race. It is a 
CTirious fact, that he was a warm admirer and eloquent eulo- 
gist of Sterne's fair friend, Eliza Draper ; and a more inter- 
esting one, that he was among the very earliest to protest 
against the cruelties then practised against the negro race. 
He draws a parallel, at the close of his history, between the 
actual results of European conquests in America, and their 
imagined benefits. The new empire multiplied metals, and 
made a grand movement in the worid ; but, says the Abbe, 
** le mouvement ne'st pas le bonheur," and the Western em- 
pire '^ donn6 naissance au plus infamc, au plus atroce de tons 
les commerces, celui des esclaves." Chiefly occupied with 
the West India Islands, what is said of North America is dis- 
cursive. He describes the process of civilization in brief ; the 
Puritan, Dutch, and Catholic leaders ; Penn, and Lord Balti- 
more ; the settlement of Georgia and Carolina ; the trees, 
grain, birds, tobacco, and other indigenous products; notes 
the imported domestic animals, and the exported wood and 
metals ; discusses the probable success of silk and vine cul- 
ture in the southern and middle regions, and gives statistics 
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of the population, and partial accounts of the laws, eurrencj, 
municipal and colonial systems, Ac, of the several States ; 
and then, in outline, describes the Revolution. A love of 
freedom, and a speculative hardihood and interest in human 
progress and prosperity, imbue his narratives and reasonings, 
though the former are often incorrect, and the latter inade- 
quate. 

According to the habit of French authors of those d^ys, 
the Abb^ occasionally turns from disquisition to oratory; 
and it is amusing to read here and now the oracular counsel 
he gave our fathers : addressing the ^' peuples de I'Amerique 
Septentrionale,'' in 1781 : ^ Craignez,*' he says, ^^ Taffluencede 
For qui apporte avec le luxe la corruption des moeurs, le 
mepris des lois ; craignez une trop inegale repartition des 
richesses ; garantissez-vous de Pesprit de conquHe ; cherchez 
I'aisance et la santo dans le travail, la prosperite dans la cul- 
ture des terres et les ateliers de Findu^itrie, la force dans les 
bonnes moBurs et dans la vertu ; faites prosperer les sciences 
et les artes ; veillez k Feducatioh de vos enfans ; n^^tablissez 
aucune preference legale entre les cultcs. Apr5s avoir vu 
dans le debut de cet ouvrage, en quel ^tat de mis^re et de 
tenebres 6tait l^urope a la naissance de TAm^rique, voyona 
en quel 6tat le conqui^te d'un monde a conduit et pouss6 le 
monde conquerante." He laments the fanaticism of Massa- 
chusetts ; tells the story of Salem witchcraft, and the per- 
petuation in the New of the cruel laws of the Old World ; 
says epidemics like the small pox acquire new virulence in 
America ; praises the Long Wharf of Boston, and compares 
the dwellings and furniture of that city to those of London. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FkKKCE TRAYELLSBa 'JJn> WBITERS COimNUED. 

BOCHAMBSAU ; TALLETR^RP ; SioUB; CHATEAUBBIAHD ; MICHArZ; 
MTJBAT; BBILI«AT-SAyABIN ; DB TOCqUEVILLB ; BB BEAX7X0BT; 
AMPiBB, ABD OTHEBS ; LAFATETTB ; FISCH { DB OA8PABIB ; 
Of FiCEBB ; LABOULATB, BTO. 

Some of the most pleasing and piquant descHptions of 
America, and life there> at the period of and subseqnept to 
the Revolutionary War, are to be found in the memoirs and 
correspondence of French allies and emigris. In some in* 
stances, as we have seen in the case of Chastelkiz, Brissot, 
the Abb6 Robin, and others, instead of an episode, our Gallic 
visitors have expanded their observations into separate vol- 
umes ; but even the casual mention of places and persons^ 
character and customs that are interwovQA in the biography 
and journals of some of the French officers, are noteworthy 
as illustrations of the times, especially in a social point of 
view. We find them in the memoirs of De Lauzun, De 
Segur, De Broglie, and other of tie gallant beaux who made 
themselves so agreeable to the pretty Quakers at Newport, 
where they were so long quartered ; and left, as in the case 
of Vosmeneul, traditions of wit, love, and dancing — the 
evanescent record whereof still sunnves in the initials cut on 
the little window panes of the gable-roofed houses with 
their diamond rings, and were long rehearsed by venerable 
ladies of Philadelphia and Boston. Among these incidental 
glimpses of America as her scenes and people impressed a 
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noble tnUitaire^ are many passages in the Memoirs of Count 
Rochambeau, who is so prominently represented beside 
Washington in the picture of the surrender of Yorktown, at 
Yersiulles. Bom in 1725, and soon distinguished as a sol- 
dier, in 1780 he was sent as the commander-general of six 
thousand troops, to assist our Revolutionary struggle. He 
landed at Newport, R. I., and acted in concert with Wash- 
ington against Clinton in New York, and against Comwallis 
at Yorktown. On his return to France, he was made mfer- 
shal, and commander of the Army of the North, by Lonia 
XVI. He was gradually superseded by .more energetic 
officers, became the object of calumny to the journalists, and 
yindicated himself in a speech before the Assembly, who 
passed a decree approving his conduct. He retired to his 
estate at Vendome, resolved to abandon public afiairs. He 
was arrested, and narrowly escaped death under Robespierre 
— like so many of his eminent countrymen who had become 
well known on this side of the ocean. In 1803 he was pre- 
sented to Bonaparte, who conferred on him the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. He died in 1807, and, twd years afler, 
his'*' ^il^moires '' were published. 

Count Rochambeau describes at length the military oper- 
ations of which he was a i^tness in America, and looks at 
the country, for the most part, with the eyes of a soldier. 
He repudiates all idea of writing in the character of a pro- 
fessed author, and both the style and substance of his auto- 
biography u-e those of a military menaoir. Still he records 
many significant facts, geographical and economical. He 
notes the agricultural resources of those ports of the country 
he visited, describes the houses, ports, and climate, and 
gives an interesting account of Arnold's treason — first r^- 
vealed to Washington in connection with a journey underw 
, taken by the latter to meet him ; and of many of the subs^- 
qoents events connected therewith he was a witness. But 
the most attractive feature of Rochambeau's American 
reminiscences is his cordial recognition of the popular mind 
and heart. He appreciated, better than many more supers 
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fioial observers, the domestio discipline, the religions tolerar 
tion, and the genuine independence of character which then 
formed our noble distinction in the yietir of liberal £aropeAns. 
He remarks the unequal interest in the war in cUfierent 
localities : ^^ En distinguant d'abord les commer^ans des agri- 
coles, les habitudes des grandes villes maritimes de cenx def 
petites villes ou des habitana de Pint^rieur, ou ne doit pas 
6tre ^tonne que les commer^ans et ceux qui, dans ces ports^ 
ayaient une relation ou des int^rdts directs avec le gouyeme- 
ment Anglais, aient t6moign6 moins de z^le pour la revolo* 
tion que les agriooles." Boston was an exception ; and the 
Northern States seconded the Revolution which the violence 
of the British and Hessians precipitated. The equal for- 
tunes of the North favored dembcracy, while the large pro- 
prietors of the South formed an aristocracy. He says of 
American women: ^^Les fiUes y sont libres jusqu'a leur 
mariage. Leur premiere question est de savoir si vous 6tes 
marie ; et, si vous Petes, leur conversation tombe tout k plat." 
Sometimes in youth, though going to church with parents, 
^^elles n'aieut pas encore fait choix d'une religion; elles 
disent qu'elles seront de la religion de leur maris.'* They 
observe, he says, '^une grande propri6t6." He describes a 
settlement ^^ par mettre le feu k la foret (to dear). B seme 
en suite, entre les souches, toutes sortes de grains, qui crois- 
sant aveo la plus grande abondance, sous ime couche de 
feuilles, pourries et reduites en terreau Yegetal form6 pen- 
dant un tres-grand nombre d'annees. B batit son habitation 
avec les rameaux de ces ai'bres places V\m sur Fautre, soutenus 
par des piquets. Au bout de vingt ou trente ans, lorsquUl 
est parvenu k desancher et k rendre la terre ameublie, il 
Bonge k construire une maison plus propre " — and later one of 
brick ; " on y fait au moins quatre rcpas, intcrrompu par un 
travail mod^r^, et le petit n^gre est continuellement o<K3up6 k 
d6faire et k remettre le convert. 

*' Dans les grands villes," he adds, ^^ le lux6 a fidt plus de 
progi^s. Le pays circonscrit sous' le nom des £tatfl IJnis, 
avec les arrondissemens qu'ont c^d^s lea Anglai^ par la paix 
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de 1783, pourra comportcr un jour plus de trente miUions 
dliabitans sans k gener.'^ 

He reoognizes the complete division of church and 
state in our democratic system : '*' Par ces precautions, la 
religion n'entra pour rien dans les deliberations politiques; 
chacun professa son culte avec exactitude; la sanctification 
da dimanche s'y observoit avec exactitude ; " and, like so 
many other sojourners of that period, he attests that ^4'hos- 
pitalit^ est la vertu la plus g6neralement observ^e." 

An' incident related by his companion, illustrates the 
popular respect for law : ^' At the moment of our quitting 
the camp," writes Count S^gur, '^as M. de Rochambeau 
was proceeding at the head of his columns, and surrounded 
by his brilliant stafi^ an American approached him, tapped 
him slightly on the shoulder, and, showing him a paper he 
held in his hand, said : ^ In the name of the law I arrest you.' 
Several young officers were indignant at this insult offered to 
their general ; but he restrained their impatience by a sign, 
smiled, and said to the American, ^ Take me away with you, 
if you can.' ' No,' replied he ; ' I have done my duty, and 
your excellency may proceed on your march, if you wish to 
put jdstice at defiance. Some soldiers of tlie division of 
Soissonnais have cut down several trees, and burnt them to 
light their fir^s. The o\^'ner of them claims an indenmity, 
and has -obtained a warrant against you, which I have come 
to execute.' " 

Rochambeau was much impressed with the state of reli- 
gion in America, and especially the voluntary deference to 
the clergy, coexistent with self-respect and self-reliance in 
matters of faith, so manifest at the era of the RevolutioiL 
"They reserve," he writes, " for the minister the first place 
at public banquets ; he invokes a blessing thereon ; but his 
prerogatives, as far as society is concerned, extend no far- 
ther ; and this position," he adds, obviously in view of cleri- 
cal corruption in Europe, ^^ should lead naturally to simple 
and pure manners." 

Another anecdote, illustrative of the times and people, is 
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related with much zest: "Je hasarde," he says, "d'hiter- 
rompre ici I'attention du lecteur, par le recit d'une hktoriette 
qui ni laisse pas de caracteriser parfaitement les raoeors des 
\)ODS republicans du Connectiout." He then states that, 
being on his way to Hartford, to confer with Washington, 
and accompanied by the Count de Temay, who was an in- 
valid, the carriage broke down, and his aide was sent to find 
a blacksmith to repair it. The only one in the vicinity, being 
ill with fever and ague, refused, and declared a hat full of 
guineas would not induce him to undertake the job; but 
when the Count explained to the resolute Vulcan, that if his 
vehicle was not repaired, he could not keep his appointm^it 
with Washington, "I am at the public service. You shall 
have your carriage at six to-morrow morning," said the black- 
smith, ^^ for you are good people.'' Such instances of disin- 
terested patriotism, and superiority to the blandishments of 
rank and money, among the mechanics and -farmers, struck 
Rochambeau and his companions as memorable evidences of 
the effect of free institutions and popular education upon 
national character. 

Another famous Frenchman, at a later period, received 
quite a different impression — finding in the isolated material- 
ism of American border life a hopeless dearth of sentiment 
and civilized enjoyment, which, in his view, though habitu* 
ated to the sight of starving millions and efieminate cour- 
tiers, more than counterbalanced the independence and pros- 
pective comfort of the masses thus bravely secured. When 
Talleyrand was a temporary exile in the United States, he 
visited a colony of his countrymen, and wrote thus of the 
American backwoodsman : '^ He is interested in nothing 
Every sentimental idea is banished from him« Those 
branches so elegantly thrown by nature— a^ fine foliage, a 
brilliant hue which marks one part of the forest, a deeper 
green which darkens another — all these are nothing in his 
eye. He has no recollections associated with anything around 
hun. His only thought is the number of strokes which are 
necessary to level this or that tree. He has never planted ; 
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he is a stranger to the pleasure of that process. Were he to 
[Jant a tree, it never could become an object of gratificatioQ 
to him, because he conM not live to cut it down. He liyes 
only to destroy. He is surrounded by destruction. He does 
not watch the destiny of what he prodaoes. He does not 
love the field where he has expended his labor, because his 
labor is merely fatigue, and has no pleasurable sentiment 
attached to it." 

Few men bom in the Eastern States, especially if they 
have yiaited Europe, can fail to realize a certain forlorn re- 
mottoess in the sensation experienced, when surrounded by 
the sparsely inhabited woo^ and prairies, akin to what Talley- 
rand describes. The back country of the Upper Mississippi 
seems more oppressiyely lonely to such a trarellec than the 
interior of Sicily. The want of that yital and vivid connec- 
tion between the past and present ; the painful sense of new- 
ness ; the savage triumph, as it were, of nature, however 
beautiful, over humanity, whose eager steps have only in- 
vaded, not ameliorated her domain — seem, for the moment, 
to leave us in desolate individuality and barren selfdepend- 
enoe. But the experience Talleyrand compassionated was 
and is but a transition state — a brief overture to a future 
social prosperity, where sentiment as well as enterprise has 
ample verge. 

Ck>unt Segur, the French ambassador to Russia and Prus- 
sia, was bom in 1753, and his first youth was educated under 
that chevalresque social luxury that marked the reign of Louis 
XV. Of noble birth, and commencing life as a courtier, he 
experienced to an unusual extent, the vicissitudes, the disoi- 
plme, and the distinction incident to his age and country. 
He was an accomplished military officer and diplomatist, an 
author, a politician, a voydgeur^ and a peer; and, withal, 
seems to have been an amiable, liberal, and brave gentleman. 
He came to America in 1783, with despatches to Rocham- 
beau, to whom he was appointed aide, with the rank of. 
colonel ; and, after various and provoking delays and priva- 
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tions, joined the French camp and his own regiment on the 
Hudson River. 

The circmnstances of hi^ landing were suoh as to predis- 
pose a less heroic and gracious nature to take an unfavorable 
view of the New World ; for battle, shipwreck, the loss of 
his efiRscts, great discomfort^ and a series of annoyances and 
mishaps attended him from the moment his battered ship ran 
aground in the Delaware, within sight of the enemy's fleet, 
untiT he reached his commander's quarters, after a wearisome 
and exposed journey. Yet few of his gallant countrymen 
looked upon the novelties of life, manners, and scenery 
around him with such partial and sympathetic eyes. Per- 
haps it was by virtue of contrast that the young courtier of 
Louis conceived a strong attachment for the Quakers of 
Philadelphia; and this feeling received a fresh and fond 
impulse from the charms of the beautiful Polly Lawton, of 
Newport. 

The sight of the American fpr^sts inspired him ; and the 
independent character, probity, and frugal contentment of 
the people was the constant theme of his admiration. *'I 
experienced," he writes, "two opposite impressions— one 
produced by the spectacle of the beauties of a wild and sav- 
age nature, and the other by the fertility and variety of 
industrious cultivation of a civilized world. Indigence and 
brutality were nowhere to be seen ; fertility, comfort, and 
kindness were everywhere to be found ;. and every individual 
displayed the modest and tranquil pride of an independent 
man, who feels that he h^s nothing above him but the laws, 
and who is a stranger alike to the vanity, to the prejudices, 
and to the servility of European society. No useful profes- 
sion is ever ridiculed or despised. Indolence alone would be 
a subject of reproach." 

He was, at first, astonished to find men of all vocations 
with military titles. The " wild and savage " prospect 
around West Point delighted him. He dined with Wash- 
ington, and describes the toasts and the company with much 
aest. He enjoyed a week's furlough at Newport, and, with 
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his brother officers, gsme ar ball there. Quartered with a 
familj at Providence, he learned to love the shnplicitj of 
domestic life in America. One of his general observations 
on the comitry has now a prophetic significance : 

** The only gangers which cdn menace, in the fatore, this happj 
republic, consisting in 1780 of three millions, and now (1825) num- 
bering more than ten millions of citizens, is the excessive wealth 
which is promised hy its conmierce, and the corrupting luxury which 
maj follow it. Its Southern provinces ^should foresee and avoid an- 
other peril. In the South are to be found a very large class of poor 
whites, and another of enormously wealthy proprietors; the fortunes 
of this latter class are created and sustained by the labor of a popu- 
lation of blacks, slaves, which increases largely every year, and who 
may and must be frequently driven to despiur and revolt by the con- 
trast of their servitude with the entire liberty enjoyed by men of the 
same color in other States of the Union. In a word, thiB difference 
of manners and sitaation between the North and South ; does it not 
lead us to apprehend in times to come a separation which would en- 
feeble and perhaps break this happy confederation, which can pre- 
serve its power only in being firmly locked and united together! 
Such was the sad thought which ended my last conversation with 
the Chevalier de Chastellux, on the eve of his departure from the 
army." ♦ 

Like so many other visitors, he was struck with the re- 
semblance of Boston to an English town, with the beauty 
of its women, and with the preaching of Dr. Cooper. In a 
letter written on embarking for the West Indies, he ex- 
presses keen regret at leaving America, dwells with much 
feeling upon the kindness he had received and the opportuni- 
ties he had enjoyed there, and descants upon the purity of 
maimers, equality of condition, and manly self-reliance which, 
combined with the naturd advantages of the coimtry and 
the freedom of its institutions, made America to him a subject 
of the most interesting speculation and afiectionate interest. 

Another Frenchman, whose name and faipe are far more 
illiiatriously identified with the political vicissitudes and infiu- 
ential .literature of his Ihnes, saw somewhat of America, and 

• ** M^moires,'' &c, par If. le Comte de Sdgur, torn, i, pp. 412, 418, 
Paris, 1825. 
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reported bis impreBsions with characteristic latitude and sen- 
timent. The scene of his best romance is bud in one of the 
Southern States ; but the description of nature and percep- 
tion of Indian character are far removed from sdentific pre- 
cision. Yet over all that Chateaubriand wrote, however 
warped by egotism or rendered melodramatic bj exaggera- 
tion,- there breathes an atmosphere of sentiment, whereby a 
certain humanity and eloquence make significant what would 
otherwise often seem unreal iand meretricious. He loved 
nature, and, by virtue of a vivid imagination and intense 
consciousness, connected all he saw with his own life and 
thought. His visit to our shores forms an interesting episode 
in his " Memoires d'outre Tombe." After crossing the At- 
lantic, he was becalmed off the shores of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and had leisure to appreciate the beautiful skies; 
imprudently ^bathed in waters infested with sharks ; trav- 
ersed woods of balsam trees and cedars, where he observed 
with infinite pleasure the cardinal and ipocking birds, ther 
gray squirrels, and a " negro girl of extraordinary beautjr.'' 
The contrast between these wild charms and the cities was 
most uncongenial to the poetical emigri. He '^ felt the archi- 
tectural deformity" of the latter, and declares, sadly, that 
'^ nothing is old in America excepting the woods." But his 
chief disappointm^t consisted in the discovery that the 
modes of life and tone of manners were so far removed 
from what he had fondly imagined of the ideal republic 
"A man,'* he writes in 1791, "landing, like myself, in the 
United States, full of enthusiasm for the ancients — a Cato, 
seeking, wherever he goes, the austerity of the primitive 
manners of Rome^must be exceedingly scandalized to fioid 
everywhere elegance in dress, luxury in equipages, frivolity 
in conversation, inequality of fortimes, the immorality of 
gaming houses, and the noise of balls and theatres. In 
Philadelphia I could have fancied myself in an English town. 
There was nothing to indicate that I had passed from a mon- 
archy to a republic." Reasoning from historical facts and 
analogy, one would imagine that a foreign visitor could only 
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expect to find Anglo-Saxon traits, local and social, in those 
American communities directly fOmided by English emi- 
grants. Yet Dickens expressed the same disappointment in 
Boston, at the similarity of the place and people to what was 
familiar to him at home, that Chateaubriand confesses, half 
a century prerious, in the city of Brotherly Love. The 
allusion to Roman names and manners, so common with 
French writers in their political criticisms, would strike us 
as extremely artificial, were it not that the drama and the 
academic talk in France, at that time, continually adopted 
the characters and history of Greece and Rome as the stand- 
ard sad nomenclature of an era in every^ respect essentially 
diflferent — a pedantic tendency akin to the Arcadian terms 
and tastes which so long formalized the degenerate muse in 
Italy. It is not, indeed, surprising that the republican enthu- 
siasts of the Old World should have been disenchanted in 
the New, when they found what is ealled " society " but a 
tame reflection of that from which they had fled as the 
result of an effete civilization. But the complaint was as 
tmreasonable as unjust ; for, in all large and prosperous com- 
munities, an identical social, conventional system prevails. 
In America, however, this sphere was very limited, and, at 
the dawn of the republic, embraced remarkable exceptions 
to the usual hoUowness and vapid display ; while, in the vast 
domain beyond, the rights, the abilities, and the sdf-rcspect 
of hinnan beings found an expression and a scope which, 
however different from Roman development, and however 
unsatisfactory to a modem Cato, offered a most refreshing 
contrast to and auspicious innovation upon the crushing, 
hopeless routine of European feudalism. The political dia- 
appointment of the author of Atala induced him to write 
against the Quakers. He found Washington was ^^ not Cin- 
cinnatus, for he passed in a coach and four ; " but when he 
called on the President with a letter of introduction, he 
recognized in his surroundings ^^the simplicity of an old 
Roman — ^no guards, not even a footman.^' Chateaubriand's 
object was to promote an expedition, set on foot in his own 




country, for the discovery of the long-aonght and mnch- 
desired " K'orthwest Passage." It appears that Washington 
rather disconraged the enterprise ; upon which the compli- 
mentary instinct was aroused in his guest, who, with the 
usual misapprehenuon of foreigners as to the character of 
our Revolution, and of our mat^ess chief's relation thereto, 
replied, " It is less difficult to discover the Northwest Passage 
than to create a nation, as you have done." , And we can 
easily imagine the amused and urbanfl " Well, well, young 
man," with which Washington dismissed the subject. He 
showed ChateanbriAnd the key of the Basdle. In describing 
their interview, the French author compares him with Bona- 
parte ; and, in allusion to his own feelings on the memorable 
occasion, siipiificantly declares,- " I was not agitated." \ 
startling experience in his subsequent journey, was encouqter- 
ing, in the wilderness of New Yoric State, s dancing master 
of his country teaching the Iroquois to caper scientifically, 
lodeed, the great pleasure derived from his visit was that 
afforded by the salient contrast of a nascent civilization with 
the wild beauty of Batnre. He was awestmck when, in the 
heart of the lonely woods, the distant roar of Kiagara 
Struck his ear ; and few have approached that shrine of won- 
der and grace with more reverence and delight. The great 
lakes of the interior, the coast fislieries, the isolated sugar 
camp in the maple groves, and the aspect, rites, and truts of 
the aboriginal tribes, excited the earnest curiosity and grati- 
fied the adventurous sentiment which afterward found such 
copious inspiration in a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, a sojourn in 
Rome, exile in England, and a conservative and pathetic plea 
for outraged Christianity in his native land. " It is impos- 
sible," he writes, " to conceive the feelings and the delight 
experienced on seeing the spire of a new steeple rising from 
the bosom of an ancient American forest." 

The transition from the political essiqdst to the natural 
historian is refreshing- The zest with which Michanx ie- 
scribes some of the arborescent wonders of the West is as 
pleasant as his intelligent. discussion of economical facts and 
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Pmitan domesticity in the East. Dr. Hiohauz, in the year 
1802, visited the oountry westward of the Alieghanies and * 

the Carolinas, under the auspices of the Minister of the Into- ^ 

rior. Be found delightful .companions in the trees, and 
charming hospitality among the flowers; and, contrastiug 
the vegetation of the SouUiem with that of the W^tem 
States, gave to his countrymen a correct and impressive idea 
of the products and promise of the New World, as an arena 
for botanical investigation, and a home for the enterprising 
and unfortunate.* He describes new species of rhododen- 
dron and azalea ; expatiates on the varieties of oak and wiU^ 
nut ; gives statistics of size, grouping, and diversities in the 
native forests ; points out indigenous medicinal and floral 
products, and discourses genially of the cones of the mag- 
nolia, the fish and shells of the. Ohio, the salt licks of Ken- 
tucky, and bear himting in the Alieghanies. In a word, his 
brief and discursive journal illustrates that delightful series 
of Travels, whose inspiration is the love of nature, and whose 
object is the exposition of her laws and productions, with 
which Nnttall, Wilson, Axidubon, Lyell, and Agassiz have so 
enriched scientific literature on this continent. And while it 
is interesting to compare the more copious and special narra- 
tives of these endeared writers with that of Michaux, and 
realize the advancement of knowledge and scientific zeal 
since he wrote, it is no less cheering to witness the social 
progress of the West— especially the efiects of the temper- 
ance reform and the success of the grape culture — and revert 
therefrom to the earnest protest of this amiable writer, who, 
as a Frenchman and a naturalist, was revolted at the perver- 
sion of nature's best gifts which the current habits of the 
population evinced. ^^The taverns, and especially that in 
which we lodged," writes Michaux of the valley of the Ohio, 
fifty years ago, " were filled with drunkards, who made a 
frightful uproar, and yielded to excesses so horrible as to be 

* ** TniTds to the Westward of the Alleghany Mountahu in Ohio, Kte- 
tacky and Teaneflsee,*' kc^ by Dr. F. A. Michaux, tranalated by Lambert, 
Sto, 1806. 
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Boarcelj conceived. The rooms, the stairs, th^ yard were 
covered with- men dead drunk ; and those who were still able 
to get their teeth separated, uttered only the accents of fury 
and rage. An inordinate desire for spirituous liquors is one 
of the characteristics of the country in the interior of the 
dnited States. . This passion is so powerful, that they quit 
theit habitations, from time to time, to go and get drunk at 
the taverns. They do not relish cid^, which they think too 
mild. Their distaste for this salutary and agreeable beverage 
is the more extraordinary, since they might easily procure it 
at little expense, for apple trees of every kind succeed won- 
derfuUy in this country.'' ^ It has b^n charged against 
Michaux, that he accepted a commission from Grenet to raise 
troops in Kentucky and Louisiana. 

Among the political refugees vrho found safety and com- 
fort in the United States after the fall of Napoleon, were 
two sons of the dashing and brave but superficial and unfor- 
tunate Murat. One dwelt many years in New Jersey, where 
Joseph Bonaparte, with benign philosophy, enjbyed the ele- 
gant seclusion of a private gentleman so much mOre than he 
had the cares and honors of royalty ; and, among the extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes that mark the history of individuals 
associated with European politics in our day, the marvellous 
restoration of Murat to fortune in France, under the imperial 
success of Louis Napoleon, is to the people of that little 
town in New Jersey " stranger than fiction ; " for the refugee 
was a boon companion and needy adventurer among them; 
for years supported by his accomplished wife and daughter, 
who kept a most creditable school, and maintained their self- 
respect with dignity and tact. The other brother, Achille, 
found a home and a wife, with slaves and a plantation, near 
Tallahassee, Fla., and seems to have enjoyed his adopted coun- 
try with the zest of a sportsman and the adventurous spirit 
of his race, and easily to have reconciled himself to the in- 
congruities of such a lot. Nine years of residence made him 
fieuniliar with the country ; and, when an honorary colonel in 
the Belgian army, he presented to a comrade the manuscript 
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wherein, to infonn a friend in Enrope, he had written at 
length his impressions and convictions in regard to the 
United States. After his death, it was translated and pub- 
lished in this comitry.* The distinction of the work is, that 
it is written bj a foreigner whose experience of the country 
and whose sympathies are almost as exclusively Southern, as 
if he was a bigoted native instead of a stranger in the land. 
He considers agriculture the primal and pervasive interest ; 
he advocates slavery both on practical and metaphysical 
grounds; he considers Charleston, S. C, the centre of all 
that is polished and superior in American society ; he shares 
and repeats the obsolete prejudices about '^ Yankees,** 
founded upon the days of blue laws and peddling; he 
prophesies the -political ascendency of the Southern States, 
and deems the ^^ spirit of calculation" elsewhere ^'marvel- 
lously connected with the observance of the Sabbath." Yet 
he is enthusiastic in his admiration of and firm in his trust in 
the ** principles of liberty " and the system of government. 
He is proud and happy in his American citizenship, grateful 
for the prosperous home and independent life here enjoyed, 
and throughout his observations there is a singular combi- 
nation of the political enthusiast and the man of the world, 
the militaire and the advocate, the lover of pleasure and the 
devotee of freedom. There is little-said about the beauties of 
nature, few oriticisms on manners ; but the processes whereby 
the Indians are dispossessed, the forest occupied, the hunter 
superseded by the squatter, the latter by the settler, and the 
Territory made a State, are given with the details only obtain- 
able through long personal observation. One chapter is 
devoted to the history of parties ; another to the administra- 
tion of justice; one to religion, and one to finance. Our 
national means of defence, the Indians, and the new settle- 
ments are described and discussed ; and thus a large amount 

• Mont's (Achille) ** Moral and Political Sketch of the United Sutes of 
iLmerica," Sto., London, 18S8. 

^America and the Americans,*^ by the late Achille Marat, Neir 
Toik, 1849. 
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of correct and yaloable information is given. But it ia eTi> 
dent the writer is acquainted intimately with- only one seo- 
tion of the country ; that the new, and not the old communi- 
ties, have been the chief scene of his observation; and, 
while there is much both fair and fresh in his comments, they 
refer in no small degree to local and temporary facts. Murat 
Writes, however, with acute and sympathetic intelligence, from 
a material point of view ; and it is interesting to contrast 
his speculations of thirty-seven years ago with the events of 
the hour. ^^The English minister,'' he writes in 1827, 
^' wishing to stop emigration to the United States, descended 
so far as to induce mercenary writers to travel, and promul- 
gate, through the press, false statements against our people 
and Oovemment. In all these works, which had an extensive 
circulation with John Bull, and thereby influenced his mind, 
the subject of slavery has been the avowed and principal 
topic." On which subject he thus argues : ^^ A man meets a 
lion, and has the indubitable right to appropriate the skin of 
the animal to his own particular purpose ; while, on the other 
hand, the lion has an equal right to the flesh of the man. 
The difference is, one defends his skin, the other his flesh ; 
hence it follows that the spontaneous olffection in each be- 
comes an obstacle to the o^er, and which either has the 
right to destroy. By an individual right we are by no means 
to understand a natural right. A man has undoubtedly no 
claim to the possession of another man in relation to that 
man, but possesses this claim in relation to society. If I 
mistake not, public opinion in the Southern States is, that 
slavery is necessary^ but an evil. I, however, am far from 
considering the question in this point of view. On the con- 
trary, I am led to consider it, in certain periods of the his- 
tory or existence of nations, as a good." 

His pro-slavery argument, when at all original, is undis- 
guised sophistry, and compares absurdly with his recogni- 
tion of the principles of civil liberty and self-government; 
while no foreigner has more cordially entered into the re- 
deeming spirit of individual self-reliance and a controlling 
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public opinion, as means and methods of social progress and 
safety. The plan and scope of the work are such as to render 
it useful and interesting to educated Europeans who contem- 
plate emigration. Its economical details and political philoso- 
phy are comparatively unauthoritative now, facilities of 
travel and more comprehensive and elevated criticism hav- 
ing made the questions and facts dear and familiar. The 
^^ America and Americans '' of Achille Murat is, therefore, a 
work more interesting from the circumstances and history of 
its author, than from its intrinsic novelty or value. 

In that ingenious work wherein the rationale of luxury 
is so genially expounded — the " Physiologic du Gout** — there 
IS an episode, wherein the same kindly and cordial estimate 
of republican manners and economy characteristic of French 
travellers in America, — is naively apparent. The author, 
though chiefly known by a work which associates his name, 
with the pleasures of the table, was, in fact, a philosopher 
whose cast of mind was judicial rather than fanciful ; and 
who, in his most popular book, under the guise of epicurean 
zest, grapples with and illustrates profound truths. An inde- 
fatigable student, a keen sportsman, and a conscientious offi- 
cial, BrillatrSavarin, from the moment his early education was 
completed, filled important situations, such as deputy, mayor, 
president of the civil tribunals, and. judge of the bureau of 
cassation, in his native province ; with the exception of th^e 
years of exile during the Revolution, which he passed in thb 
country, and chiefly in New York, gaining a subsistence by 
teaching his native language and regulating a theatrical 
orchestra. He alludes to his sojourn as an era of pleasant 
experiences. He made Qimierous friends in America, and 
attributes this to his facility in adopting the habits and inan- 
ners of the country, and his knowledge of the language; 
although his quotations- are often amusingly incorrect. A 
scholar, musician, man of the worid, and jurist, his culture and 
his endowments were such as to make him an appreciative 
observer of life and institutions here ; for he united rare 
powers of observation and reflection with adequate sensibil- 
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ity to the beautiful and the true. He was so tall, that his 
brother judges called him the drum major of the court of 
cassation. He was an habitue of Madame Recamier's 
charming salon. Balzac expressed the opinion that no 
writer, except La Bruydre and La Rochefoucauld, ever gave 
to French phrases such vigorous relief. Since the d^ath of 
BriUat-Savarin, science has thrown new Ught upon many suV 
jects connected with those so agreeably discussed in the 
^Physiologic du Gout;" still the scope and style of the 
work give it prominence. The application of science to gas^ 
tronomy, of tastlB and wisdom to the art p{ human nutrition, 
was thus initiated in a most attractive manner, and the inci- 
dental relations of the subject shown to be identical with the 
Ibest interests of society. The •author varies his disquisiticm 
by logical, anecdotical, and eloquent alternations. His per- 
sonal experience is often made to illustrate his speculative 
opinions. In the chapter devoted to ^^ Coq d'lode," or^ ^^ Din- 
don," after describing the turkey as the most beautiful gift 
which the New World has made to the Old, treating as para- 
doxical the tradition that it was known to the ancients, de- 
scribing its inti'oduction to Europe by the Jesuits, discussing 
its natural history, its financial importance, audits gastro- 
nomic value, he thus describes an exploit du pro/esseur : 

'^During my residence at Hartford, id Connecticut, I had the 
pleasure of shooting a wild turkey. This exploit deserves to be 
transmitted to posterity, and I record it with the more complaisance, 
inasmuch as I was the hero. A venerable American farmer had in- 
vited me to sport on his domain ; he lived near the least-settled por- 
tion of the State ; he promised me excellent game, and authorized me 
to bring a friend. Mr. King, my companion, was a remarkable 
sportsman ; he was passionately fond of the exercise, but, after hav- 
ing killed his bird, he regarded himself as a murderer, and made the 
victim^s fate the subject of moral reflections and interminable elegies. 
On a beautiful morning in October, 1794, we left Hartford on hired 
horses, hoping to reach our destination, five mortal leagues distant, 
before the evening. Although the route was scarcely indicated by 
travel, we arrived without accident, and were received with that 
cordial and unpretending hospitality which is expressed in actions 
rather than words: in short, we were immediately made to feel 
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opmfortable and at home— men, horses, and dogs — aeoordmg to their 
respective wants and convenience. Two hours were spent in exam- 
ining the farm and its dependencies ; I would describe all this in de- 
tail, bat I prefer to introduce to the reader the four beautiful daugh- 
ters of Monsieur Bulow, to whom our visit was an important incident. 
Their ages ranged from sixteen to twenty ; thej were radiant with 
the freshness of health, and they possessed that simplicity, ease, and 
frankness which the most common actions develop into a thousand 
charms. Soon after our return from the walk, we were seated at a 
table abundantly provided ; — ^a superb piece of corned beef, a lino stew, 
a magnificent leg of mutton, plenty of vegetables, and, at each end 
of the table, enormous jars of excellent cider, with which I could not 
be satiated. When we had proved to our host tliat we were genuine 
sportsmen, at least in regard to appetite, the conversation turned upon 
the object of our visit. He pointed out the best places for game, the 
landmarks whereby we could find our way back, and the farmhouses 
at which we cocdd procure irefreshtnents. During this discussion the 
ladies had prepared some excellent tea, of which we drank several 
cups ; after which, ascending to a double-bedded room, we ei\joyed 
the delicious sleep induced by exercise and good cl||er. The next 
morning, after partaking of refreshment ordered to be m readiness by 
Monsieur Bulow, we started for a day^s sport, and I found myself^ for 
the first time, in a virgin forest. I wandered there with delight, ob- 
serving the effects of time, both productive and destructive ; and 
amused myself by following the different periods in the life of an 
oak, from the moment it breaks through the mould with two little 
leaves, until all that Vemains of it is a long black trace— the dost of 
its heart. Mr. King reproached me for these abstract musings ; and 
we began the sport in earnest; shooting numerous small but fat and 
tender partridges : we bagged six or seven gray squirrels, which are 
much esteemed here ; and, at last, my happy star brought us into the 
midst of a flock of wild turkeys. They followed, at short intervals, 
one after the other, with rapid, brief flights, and uttering loud cries. 
Mr. King shot flrst, and ran on; most of the -flock were soon out of 
range, but the largest bird rose ten paces before me ; I flred instantly, 
and he fell dead. One must be a sportsman to conceive the delight 
which this beautiful shot occasioned me. I seized- the saperb fowl, 
and a quarter of an hour afterward heard Mr. King calling for aid ; 
hastening toward him, I found that the assistance he craved was 
help in finding a turkey which her pretended to have shot, but which 
had mysteriously disappeared. I put my dog on the trace ; but he 
only led us among thickets and brambles, which a man could hardly 
penetrate ; it was necessary to abandon the pursuit, which my com* 
panion did in a fit of ill humor that lasted all the rest of the daj. 
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The remainder of oar sport does not merit description. In retaming, 
we became confused in the woods, and ran no small risk of passing 
the night there ; bat the silvery voices ot the ladies Bolow and the 
shoats of their father, who had the kindness to seek as, gnided as 
back. The foar sisters were in full dress : fresh robes, new girdles, 
beaatiful bonnets, and bright shoes, proclaimed that thej had made 
a toilette in oar honor ; and I had, on my side, equal intention to 
make myself agreeable to these ladies, one of whom accepted my arm 
with as much candor and propriety as if she had been my wife. On 
reaching the house we found a supper already served ; l^ut, before 
partaking of it, we seated ourselves an instant near a bright fire, 
which had been kindled, although the weather did not make it indis- 
pensable ; we found it, however, most welcome. This custom is, 
doubtless, adopted from the aborigines, who always have a fire on 
their hearth ; perhaps thence came the tradition of Francis de Bales, 
who said a fire was desirable twelve months in the year. We ate as 
if half famished, and finished the eyeqing with an enormous bowl of 
punch ; and a conversation, wherein our host was more free than the 
previous evening, occupied us far into the night. We talked of the 
War of Indepeylence, in which Monsieur Bulow had served as a supe* 
rior officer ; or La Fayette, who grows continually in the grateful 
appreciation of the Americans, and whom they always designate by 
his title— the Marquis ; of agriculture, which then was enriching the 
United States, and finally of that dear France which I love aU the 
more since I was obliged to quit her shores. To vary the conversa- 
tion, M. Bulow, from time to time, said to his pldest daughter: 
'Maria, give us a song ; ' and she sang, without being urged, and with 
an embarrassment that was charming, the national song, the com- 
plaint of Queen Mary, and trial of Miyor Andr6, which are very pop- 
alar in this country. Maria had taken a few lessons, and, in this 
isolated region, passed for an adept; but her singing derived all its 
merit from the quality of her voice, at once sweet, fresh, and em- 
phatic. The next day we left, notwithstanding the most friendly re- 
monstrances ; for I had indispensable duties to fulfil. While the 
horses were preparing, )f onsieur Bulow took me aside and said, ^ Ton 
6ee, in me, my dear sir, a happy man, if there is one on earth : all that 
you see aroudd and within is mine. Tiiese stockings my daughters knit ; 
my shoes and garments are pronded by my fiocks and herds ; they 
contribute, also, with my garden and fields, to furnish a simple and 
substantial nourishment ;^and, what is the best eulogy upon our Gov- 
ernment, is the fact, that thousands of Connecticut farmers are not 
less content than myself; whoso doors, too, like my own, are with- 
out locks. The taxes here are not large ; and, when they are pud, 
we can sleep in peace^ Congress favors our industry with aU itv 
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power ; mannfaotnrers are eager to take whatever surplus pf odoce 
we have to sell ; and I have money liud up, and am about to dispose 
of grahi at twenty-four dollars a ton, which. usually sells for eight. 
All this comes from the liberty we have conquered and founded upon 
good laws. I am master in my own domain ; and it will surprise you 
to know that I never hear the sound of a dram, except on the Fourth 
of July, the glorious anniveorsary of our independence, and never se^ 
uniforms, soldiers, or bayonets.' During the whole period of return 
J was absorbed in profound reflections ; and you may well l>elieve that > 
these last words of Monsieur Bulow occupied my mind. At last I had 
another subject of meditation : I thought how it was best to have 
my tnrkey cooked and served. I was not without perplexity, as I 
feared it would be diffienlt to find at Uartford all the requisite meant; 
for I wished to dispose of my trophy in the most effective and bril- 
liant mapner. I make a painful sacrifice in suppressing the details of 
profound study — the aim whereof was to treat in a distinguished man- 
* ner the American guests whom I had engaged for the banquet. Suf- 
fice it to say that the wings of the partridges were served aupapil- 
lote, and the gray squirrels conr houillonnh au tin de Mad^re, As io 
the turkey, which constituted our only plate of roast, H was charm- 
ing .to^ behold, fragrant to inhale, and delicious to the taste: so muoh 
so that^ until the last morsel had disappeared, we heard from all sides 
of the table the exclamations : Trh-han^ extremement hon ! Oy mon 
eker fnontieur^ quel glorieu^ pioreeau ! " 

From a region of vaBt promise, thfi United States had 
become one of accomplished destiny, ao ftr as the establish- 
ment of a novel and extensive free government is conecmed ; 
and the residts, economical, political, and social, in full de- 
velopment. Accordingly, the exploration of the agridoltarist 
and manufacturer, the comments of the practical emigrant, 
and the social gossip, began to give way to the speculations 
of the philosopher ; science investigated what curiosity had 
originally observed ; and our country won the earnest thought 
of the humanitarian analyst, intent upon tracing Uiws of civil 
life and popular growth under the extraordinary physical, 
moral, and social mfluences of the New World. A young 
Frenchman who came to America as commissioner, to report 
upon our system of prison discipline, in 1830, subsequently 
published a work on the United States quite dififerent in scope 
and aim from those we have before noted. Whatever may be 
5* 
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thought of Alexis de Tocqueville's views of ♦* Democracy in 
America,'* that treatise began a new era in the literature of 
Ainerican travel.* ' It seriously ^grasped the problems of human 
life, destiny, and progress involved in an Anglo-Saxon, repub- 
lic on the immense scale of these United States. The pecu- 
liar claim :md character of De Tocqueville's work is^ that, 
ignoring, in a great measure, the superficial aspects and casual 
traits of the country and people, he has patiently and pro- 
foundly examined and reported the elementary civic life 
thereof) with a view to ascert^ and demonstrate absolute 
political and social truth. A brief analysis, or even a run- 
ning commentary on si^ch a treati^, would do it no justice ; 
and a more elaborate discussion is inconsistent with the limits 
of a volume like this. The necessity for either course is 
obviated by the fact that De Tocqueville's work is so familiar 
to all thinkers, an^ so accessible to all readers. To indicate 
the scope and motives of the author, we have but to recur 
toliis own introductory statement : 

^^ It is not merely to satisfy a legitimate curiosity that I 
have examined America. My wish has been to fliid instruc- 
tion by which we may ourselves profit. Whoever should 
ima^e that I have intended to wtite a panegyric, would be 
strangely mistaken, and, on reading this worK, he will per- 
ceive that such is not my design. Nor has it been my object 
to advocate any form of government in particular ; for I am 
of opinion that absolute excellence is rarely to be found in 
fmy legislation. I hate not even afiected to discuss whether 
the social revolution, which I believe to be irresistible, is ad- 
vantageous or prejudicial to mankind. I have acknowledged 
this revolution as a fact already accomplished, or on the eve 
of accomplishipent ; and I have selected the nation from 

* " De la D^ocratie en Am^rique," par A. de TocqueriUe, 4 yoIb., Sto., 
Pari*, 1885-'41. 

De TocquevilIe*8 ^ Democracy in America,*' tnmslated by Henry Reete, 
Eeq. ; jedited, with notes, the translation rerised and in great pari rewritten, 
and the additions made to the recent Paris editions now first tnmslated, by 
Frands Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy in Hanrard UniTenity ; 
2 Yohu, post Sto. 
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anong tbose who have undergone it, in which its develop- 
ment hiMbeen the most peaoefol and the most complete, in 
order to diseera its natural consequences, and, if it be po»» 
sible, to distinguish tke means hj which it may be rendered 
profitable. I confess, that in America I saw more than 
America ; 1 Bought the image of democracy itself, with its 
inclinations, its character, its prejudie^ and its passions, in 
order to learn what we have to fear (nr to hope from its 
progress." ^ 

Thus it is uniTersal principles, and not special traits, that 
M. de Tocqueville discusses. I^ is because of the identity of 
American development with human destiny, and not as a 
fragmentary phenon^enon and a peculiar nationality, that he 
deemed it worthy of his conscientious study^ In the first 
part of his work, he- shows ^^ the tendency given to the laws 
by the democracy of America ; " in the second, ^^ the influ- 
ence which the equality of conditions and the rule of democ- 
racy exercise on civil society." • The mere mention of such 
texts indicates at once the vastly superior aim and higher 
motives of De TocqueviQe, when compared with so many other ' 
oonmientators on America. Not as a social critic, a natural- 
ist, a- complacent vagabond, a pedantic rdcorUeur^ or a viva* 
cious gossip, but as a humane philosopher, ddes he approach 
the problem of American life, institutions, and destiny. 
Hence the permanent value and present significance of his ^^ ^ 

work, than which no abstract political treatise was ever so 
frequently quoted aud referred to in the current discussions 
of the hour. The prophetic wisdom of his work proves how 
justly he declared : ^* I have undertaken not to see differently, 
but to look farther than parties ; and, while they are busied 
fo^ the morrow, I have turned my thoughts to the future." 

The mature and wholesome fruit of such conscientious 
intelligence has long been recognized both at home and 
abroad. " M. de Tofequeville," writes Vericour, " has revealed 
to Europe the spirit of the American laws, deduced from a 
comprehensive survey of usages and institutions. He has 
decomposed, with a firm and skilftil hand, the curious 
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mechanism of this new government. In a cahn and dispaa- 
sionate spirit he inves^gates its action, effects, impulses, and 
destinies, gradually leading his reader to a profonnd knowl- 
edge of America; while, upon manifold questions of the 
gravest interest to Europe, affecting its future progress and 
welfare, he throws unexpected streams of light.'* With the 
fondness for broad, generalization from inadequate premises, 
and for specific inferences from casual facts, which makes so 
many of his countrymen philosophize charming, but at ran- 
dom, De TocqueviUe yet seized upon some vital principles of 
our national life, clearly and truly, illustrated some normal 
tendencies and traits of our civil and social character, and 
initiated a method of obsei^ation and discussion niore 
thoughtful, authentic, and wise than any one of his more 
superficial predecessors. No one can read his ii^ork without 
finding it full of valuable . suggestions, and often profoundly 
significant. He looked upon the country with the eye of a 
.philosopher ; and, however the p^judices of his own country 
and culture may have exaggerated some and obfK^ured other 
perceptions, the spirit of his survey was comprehensive, 
humane, and acute. The geographical peculiarities of the 
country, the origin of her Anglo-American colonists, and 
their different national elements, are briefly considered. The 
*' advanced theory of legislation " of the ^fst laws enacted ; 
the Puritan as distinguished from -the English character of 
the colonists; the system of townships in New England; 
the predominance of popular will ; the ideas of honor, of 
equality, administration, prerogative, snfirage, law ; the allo- 
giance to education and religion, trial by jury, the Federal 
Constitution-— «ach distinctive form and feature of our politi- 
cal system is described and considered ; and then the reflex 
influence of these upon manners, language, labor, family life, 
letters, art, and individual character, is more or less truly 
indicated — our restlessness of temper, monotonous social 
experience, devotion to physical well-being, absorption in the 
immediate, unchastencd style of speech and writing, mate- 
rialism, subservience to public opinion. The unique privi* 
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leges and pepoliar dangers bom of our political condition, 
are defined and delineated, not, indeed, with strict accuracj, 
but often with salutary wisdom and rare perspicacity. 

Alexis de Tocqueyille was bom at Paris, in 1805. He 
studied for some time at the College of Metz ; travelled with 
one of his brothers in Italy and Sicily ; was attached, after 
his return, to the court of justice at Versailles, where his 
father, the Count de Tocqueville, was prefect. While per- 
forming the duties of Juge^Auditeur^ he found time to 
ettgage with ardor in political studies. AJfter the Revolution 
of 1830, he obtdned from the Ministry of the Interior a mis- 
sicm to America, for the purpose of examining our system of 
prison discipline. In 1881 he came to the United States with 
his. friend M. de Beaumont, and, after a year's residence, 
retmned to Paris, and soon aft^r published the first two vol- 
umes of his " Democracy in America " — a work that cstab- 
lilahed his reputation as an original and systematic thinker on 
political, questions and social science. He married an £nglish 
lady ; became a member of the Chamber of Deputies, being 
reelected from Yalognes for nine successive years. Mean- 
time he was chosen a member of the Institute^ received an 
academy prize, and published the additional volumes of his 
work on America. Eminently conscientious and useful in 
public, and happy in domestic life, De Tocqueville continued 
to think, write, and speak on subjects of vital social interest, 
until the failure of his health enforced a life of retirement, 
which was peculiarly congenial to his. studious habits and 
elevated sympathies. ^^ There ever .seemed to stand before 
his imagination," says a recent critic, ^^two great moral 
figures, sufficient to occupy his entire being, ever correlative, 
oontinuaUy intermingled : the one, France, her Revolution and 
its consequences ; the other, England, her constitutional lib- 
erty and its gigantic democratic development in the United 
States of America." With all his recognition of democracy 
as the inevitable political tendency and test of humanity, he 
thoroughly understood how few were able to conceive or 
enjoy the legitimate fruits of liberty as an inspiration of 
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character. ^^It enters," he writes, ^^into the large hearts 
Ood has prepared to receive it ; it fills them, it enraptures 
them : hut to the meaner minds which h^ve never felt it, it 
is 'pSLSt finding out." 

He was one of the deputies arrested on the 2d of Deceni' 
ber, 1651y at the time of Napoleon in.'s c^p d^etat^ and 
was confined for a time at Vincennes. " Here," writes his 
friend and biographer. Do Beaumont, ^' ended his political 
life. It ended with liberty in France." We have the same 
authority for - a beautiful and harmonious estimate of his 
character both as a writer and a- man. He died at the age 
of fifty.four, in 1859. 

^ I have siE^d," remarks his intimate companion and faitto^ 
ful biographer, ^' that he 'had mady friends ; but he experi- 
enced a still greater happiness — that of never losing one of 
them. He had also imother happiness : it was the knowing 
how to love them all so well, that none> ever eomplained of 
the Eibare he received, even while seeing that of the others. 
He was as ingenious as he was sincere in his attachments ; 
and never, perhaps, did example prove betted than his, *• com- 
bien Tesprit ajoute de charmes k la bonte." 

'* Good as he was, he aspired without ceasing to become 
better ; and it is .certain that each day he drew nearer to 
that moral perfection which seemed to him the only end 

worthy of man He w«s more patient, more labo* 

rious, more watchful to lose nothing of that life which be 
loved so well, and which he had the right to find beautiful — 
he who made of it so noble a use ! Finally, it may be said 
to his honor, that at an ^poch in which each man tends to 
concentrate his regard upon himself, he had no other aim than 
that of seeking for truths useful to his fellows, no other pas- 
sion than that of increasing their well-being and their dig- 
nity." 

An episode of De Tocqueville's American tour, published 
after his death, evinces a sensibility to nature and a ponder 
of observation in her sphere, which are rarely combined with 
such logical tendencies as his political disquisitions manifest. 
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It Lb a remarbible i^t, that a yisit to one of the oldest seats 
of dvilizaticm, in his youth, inspired him with that love of 
economical and -humane studies which led, in his prime, to 
the sojourn in and the examination of the United States. 
His biographer tells us that, during 'De Tocqueville's tour in 
Sicily, *^ witnessing the misery inflicted on the people by a 
detestable Goyemment, he was led to reflect on the primary 
conditions on which depends the decay or the prosperity of 
nations/' We learn, from the same authority, that his mis- 
sion to the United States was a pretext for, not the cause of, 
investigations there. The secret of his liberal and earnest 
spirit of inquiry, whereby hb work attained permanent flig- 
nifieance and philosophic Talue, is to be found not less in the 
character than the mind of De Tocqncville ; for his intimate 
friend and the companion of his travels assured us, that 
" the great problem of the destiny of man impressed hini 
with daily increasing awe . and reverence.'^ It is this senti- 
ment, so deep and prevailing, which enabled him, as a social 
and political critic, to rise ^* above the narrow views of party 
and the passions of the moment ; " for it was his noble dis- 
tinction as a writer, ia citizen, and a man, ^ in a selfish age, to 
aim oply a't the pursuit of truths useful to his fellow crea- 
tures.'' De Tocqueville was surprised and attracted by the 
** admirable and unusual good sense of the Americans." He 
enter^ with singular zest into the freshness and adventure 
of border life', enjoyed a bivouac in the forests of Tennessee, 
and a *' fortnight in the wilderness," where he sav^ the In- 
dian, the pioneer, and the difierent classes of emigHs , 
noting the sensations and the sentiment of this experience, 
with as much accuracy and relish as breathe from his specu- 
lations on the institutions and the destiny of the New 
World. He found " mosquitoes the curse of the American 
woods," yet realized therein the " soft melancholy, the vague 
aversion to civilized life, and the sort of savage instinct" 
which so many poetical and adventurous minds, fron^ Boone 
to Chateaubriand, have acknowledged under the same influ- 
ences. His analysis of the French, American, half-caste, and 
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Indian inhabitants of the new settlements is discriininating ; 
and he was keenly alive to the contrast of this newlif^ and its 
primitive conditions to that he had known in Europe. *^ Here," 
he writes, ^^ man still seems to steal into life." The uniform 
tone of character, and the similarity of aspect incident to the 
fact that the dweller^ in the woods of America are, with few 
exceptions, emigrants from civilized communities, struck De 
Tocqueville forcibly, accustomed as he was to a peasant class, 
and those diversities of character which spring ^om feudal 
distinctions. • Bis remarks on this subject are true and sug- 
gestive: 

" In America, fnore even than in Europe, there is bat one sodety, 
whether rich or poor, high or low, oommercial or agrioultaral ; it is 
everywhere composed of the same elements. ,It h$a a|l been raided or 
reduced to the same level of civilization. The man whom you left in' 
the streets of New York, you find again in the solitude of the far 
West; the same dress, thel same tone of mind, the same language, the 
itane habits, the same amusements'. No rustic simplicity, nothing 
oharaoteristic of the wilderness, nothing even like our villages. This 
piteuliarity may be easily explained. The portions of territory first 
and most fully p^pled have reached a high degree of civilization. 
Education has been prodigally bestowed ; the spirit of e<^ua1ity haa 
tinged with singular uniformity the domestic habits. Now, it is re- 
markable that the men thus educated are those who every year mi- 
grate to the desert. In Europe, a man lives and dies where he was 
born. In America, you do not see the representativcrof a race 
grown and multiplied in retirement, having long lived unknown to 
the .world, and left to its own efforts. The inhabitants of an isolated 
region arrived yesterday, bring with them the habits, ideas, and 
wants of civilization. They adopt only so much of savage life as is 
absolutely forced upon them ; hence you see the strangest contrasts. 
You step from the wildernes^into the streets of a city, from the wild- 
est scenes to the most smiling pictures of civilized life. If night does 
not surprise yon, and force you to «leep under a tree, you may reach 
a village where you will find everything, even French fsshions and 
caricatures from Paris. The shops of Buffalo or Detroit are as well ' 
supplied with all these things as those of New York. The looms of 
Lyons work for both alike. You leave the high road ; you plunge 
into paths scarcely marked out ; you, come at length upon a ploughed 
field, a hut built of rough logs, lighted by a single narrow window ; 
yon think that you have at last reached the abode of an Americaa 
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peasant ; joa are wrong. Ten enter this hat, which looks the abode 
of misery ; the master is dressed as yon are ; his language is that of 
the towns. On his mde table are books and newspapers ; he takes 
jon hurriedlj aside to be informed of what is going on in Europe, 
and asks jon what has most struck you in hisV^ountry. He will trace 
on paper for you the plan of a campaign in Belgium, and will teaoh 
yon gravely what remains to be done for the prosperity of France, 
Yen might take him for a rich proprietor, come to spend a few nights 
in a shooting box. And, in fact, the log hut is only a halting place 
for the American — a temporary submission to necessity. As soon as 
the suijoundiDg fields are thoroughly cultivated, and their owner has 
time to occupy himself with superfluities, a more spacious dwelling 
will succeed the log hut, and become the home of a large family of 
children, who, in their turn, will some day build -themselves a dweU- 
ing in the wilderness.'' 

Ab was inevitable, De Tocqueyille, in describing and dis« 
cussing our governmental institutions, made some mistakes. 
Looking at the organization of the central and State Govern- 
ments in the abstract, he could not perceive any guarantee 
for the supremacy of the former in case of serious dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of a State. To one familiar with the mili- 
tary and administrative system of Europe, it is not surprising 
that the national power should appear inadequate and un- 
sanctioned in such a contingency ; but farther consideration - 
would have modified this scepticism, had the sagacious and 
honest critic been more practically acquainted with the latent 
agencies at work. The fact is to be found in the history of 
the Constitution itself, wherein it is made apparent that the 
surrender of State sovereignty to national law was regarded 
as absolute, and not experimental. The hesitation of some 
States, the arguments for an^ against union, so able, deliber- 
ate, and earnest, and the entire tone and tactics of the peer- 
less Convention which, at last, gave authority to that great 
instrument of republican rule, all show that the compact waa 
a vital and pe^rmanen^ inauguration of popular sentiment 
and embodiment of popular will. Less biiMling affiliations 
had been tried under the old Confederacy, and the indepen- 
dent ooexistence of the several States had brought the 
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ootmtry to the verge of ruin, before the wise and patriotic 
instincts of the people led them to merge the life of States, 
so flickering and fugitive, into that of a nation so self-subsist- 
ent and powerful ; and to the maintenance thereof the people 
thus became forever pledged, and hence prepared to defend 
and enforce what they liad calmly and voluntarily decreed. 
Hence the resources of all the States became pledged to the 
integrity of the nation ; precisely as, in so many jjpstances, in 
the history of other Governments, the will of the majority has 
made the law, the system, the form, and the foundation, 
thenceforth the object of loyal support, protection, and faith. 
Recent events have, indeed, proved the fallacy -of De Tocque- 
viUe's remark, that " if one of the States desires to withdraw 
its name from the compact, it would be difficult to disprove 
its right of doing so, and the Federal Government would 
have no means of maintaining its claims either by force* or 
right.'' Even thid experiment has never yet been tried, no 
legitimate and free expression of the desire ^' to withdraw its 
name from the compact" ever yet having been made by the 
constittitional voice of any State. The ^^ secession" of 1861 
was effected by as flagrant violation of State as of Federal law. 
The prescience and wisdom' of De TocqueviUe are em- 
phatic in what he says of the dangers attending our insti- 
tutions. Herein, instead of seeking in the form x>f govern- 
ment itself the only causes for vigilaqce, and flndiilg sophis- 
tical arguments to decry republican manners and culture,* after 
the prejudiced style of most English writers, he notes the 
local and incidental influences, the facts of nature and of his- 
tory peculiar to America, as threatening to the integrity of 
the republic — especially the disproportionate increase of cer- 
tain States ; the jealousy of the^ slaveholders and their eco- 
nomical theories ; the conflict between free and slave labor, 
and the consequences thereof ; the sudden growth of popula- 
tion ; universal suflrage without equal^or adequate education ; 
the frequency of elections — and utters thereon many philo- 
sophical arguments full of insight and sympathy. ^^ There 
are, ^t the pres^it time," he observ^es, ^ two great nations in 
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t&e world, whidi seem to tend toward thd same end, although 
{Ley started from different points : I allude to the Russians 
and the Americans. The world learned- their existence and 
tiieir greatness at almost the same time. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can relies upon personal interest to acomplish his end^ and 
gives free scope to the unguided exertions and common sense 
of the citisens ( the Russian centres all the authority of soei* 
ety in a single arm. The principal instrument of the former 
is freedom ; of the latter, servitude. Their starting point is 
different, and their courses are not the same ; yet each of 
fhem seems to be marked out by the will of Heaven tp swi^ 
the destinies of half the globe.^' 

**It was my intention," observes De Tocqueville, "to 
depict, in another work, the influence which the equality of 
Audition and the rule ef democracy exercise upon the civil 
society, the habits, and the manners of the Americans. * I 
begin, however, to feel less ardor for the accomplishment of 
tiiis object since the excellent work of my friend and travel- 
ling companion, M. de Beaumont, has been given to the 
world.* 

- The grave statistical work with which the name of De 
Beauiiiont was identified, made his< advent as a romance 
writer a surprise. But he aspired to no such title. His 
^^ Msne " deals with historical and social facts under a very 
thin disguise of fiction, adopted rather to give free scope to 
speculation in the form of imaginary conversations, than to 
subserve dramatic effect. The thread of the story is evolved 
from what the author found to be a prevalent and permanent 
social prejudice. He relates an incident which occurred in a 
Northern city during his sojourn in America, which made a 
great impression upon his mind. A geiitleman of dark com- 
plexion, and regarded as a mulatto, was forcibly ejected from 
the theatre, simply and only because of his color. M. de 
Beaumont sought to trace the extent and ascertain the force 
of thi0 " barri^re plac6 entre les deux races par im prejuge 

* ^ Xmrie, <m L^Efldayage anx £tst8 Unii, Ttbleau de MoBun Am^ricaines,** 
par GnaUTe de Beaumont, Brnzellea, 1S25. 
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Bodale ;" and tlus forms the inspiration of his story, wherein 
the course of tme' love does not run smooth because of a 
difference, not of character, refinement, w position, but of 
chemical proportions in the blood of the lovers. Much ro- 
mantic emotion and no little social and* moral philosophy are 
ingeniously deduced from this circumstance. If there are. 
few startling incidents, there is a charming tone and grace of 
style. If the *^ situations " are n6t dramatic, theyare oflen 
picturesque. Extreme statements occur in the discussions, 
but they are modified by expbmations giv«> in the copious 
notes appended to the story. While antipathies of race and 
the problem of slavery constitute the serious and pervading 
themes, manners and customs in general are. illustrated and 
considered with reference i to the institutions of the United 
States. There is little originality in these topics or their 
treatment. They have long been staple texts for theoretical 
and practical criticism by the pulpit and the press. M. de 
Beaumont, or rather his ims^inary characters, comment on 
the materiaHsm, the devotion to gain, the absence of taste, 
the nomadic habits, the unimaginative spirit, and the monoto- 
nous routine of American life. Elections, emeutes, Sundays, 
sects, domestic and social tendencies and traits, are deline- 
ated oflen in a partial or exaggerated way, yet, on the whole, 
with candor, and in much more pleasing anci finished lan- 
guage than we often find in books of traveL' Our sooiable 
arrangements are attributed in part tq our comparative equal-* 
ity of condition, which is also justly declared to promote 
marriage, whereas rank, in France, discourages it. The 
total separation of church and state, and the consequent mul- 
tiplicity of sects, however favorable to religious convictions, 
are described as wholly opposed to the development of art. 
An industrial career being the destiny of the American, he 
is soon in the way of gaining at least subsistence,* and a 
home and family of his own is the natural consequence ; so 
that one of the rare things in America, according to this 
observer, is " an old boy of twenty-five *'-^in other words, a 
young bachelor. 
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From Baltimore 4be reader is transported to un forii 
vierge, and refreshed with some delicious landscapes ; for De 
Beaumont, as well as his friend and companion De Tocque- 
Tille, Ibad a keen eye for nature in the New World, and de- 
scribes* her wild and characteristic features with- vivid truth 
and feeling. Few modern books of. travel in America give 
a more complete, authentic, and interesting sketch of the 
condition of the different Indian tribes. They and the ne 
groes occupy a large space in the descriptions and discussions 
of this work, and obviously enlist the- warmest and most 
intelligent sympathies of the author. His comments on the 
lack of artistic enthusiasm, of bon gout and tact fin et subtU 
in lita*ature, said on the intensely practical tone of mind, the 
pride and jealousy of which money is the motive and object, 
the want of time for sentiment and gallantry, the partisan 
ferocity, and the dearth of romance and repose, are some- 
times extravagant, but often piquant and just, and not unfre- 
quently amusing from their partial recognition of latent facts 
and feelings whereby their power and prevalence are essen- 
tially modified. We are told there is no heureuse pauvreti in 
America, and no nnall theatres, and — ^as consequent upon the 
latter* defect — a lamentable want of dramatic talent and 
taste ; and that, while love is wholly in abeyance to interest, 
our charitable institutions are original and effective. The 
extreme " faciUte de s'enricher et d'arriver au sacerdoce," it 
is declared, produces serious and oflen sinister social results. 
As with all Frenchmen, the different relative positions of the 
sexes, and the character and career of women in America 
and in France, excite frequent comment. ^^ Les femmes 
Americaines," we are told, " out, en g^n^ral, un esprit om^ 
nuus peu dUmaginatiou et plus de raison que de sensibilite ; 
pour toute fiUe qui a plus de seize ans la mariage est la grand 
int^r6t de la vie. £n France e]le le d6sire ; en Am^rique elle 
le eherche : chez nous la coquetterie est une passion ; en 
Amerique un calcul." He is touched with the fragility of 
constitution which makes t,he beauty of our women so pro- 
verbially transient, and obsei-ves that their girlish days are 
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• the most free and happy ; -for while^ in France, marriage 
brings a liberty to the wife unknown to the 'maiden, in 
America it ends the irresponsible gayety, and hiitiatea ^^ les 
devoirs aastores an foyer domestique." There is mnch truth 
and wisdom in many of the generalizations in M. de Beaa- 
mont's graceful supplement to M. de Tocqueville's stem 
analysis of facts. But, while the reasoning and principles 
of the latter are quite as, if not^more dgnificant to-day than 
"^hen thc>ty weve written, many of the former's conmients 
have lost their special application, and may now be quite 
justly appropriated by Ms own countrymen as by Americans 
— so completely, in a quarter of a century, has chiyahft 
France become material, and money overpowered rank, sub- 
sidized political aspirations, and made uniform, luxurious, and 
mercenary the standard tone and traits of social life ; while, 
in Ame^ca, new and momentous practical issues have suc- 
ceeded the speculative phase of slavery, and a direct physical 
and moral conflict between its champions and those of free 
constitutional government, has developed unimagined- re- 
sources of character and results of democratic rule, which 
may yet purify and exalt the national ideal and the social 
traits, so as to make wholly traditional many of the worse 
*' blots on the escutcheon" so emphatically designated by 
this and other humane and enlightened conmientators oa 
America. 

Another of De Tocqueville's most congenial friends was 
J. J. Ampere, so long the amiable md accomplished profes- 
sor of belles-lettres in the College of France, and the biogra- 
pher of the author of '^ Democracy in America " judideusly 
refers to Ampere's '^ Promenade en Amerique " ^ as an excel- 
lent' illustration of his friend's philosophical work, giving 
the facts and impressions which confirm and explain it. Not 
only did community of opinion and mutual afiection suggest 
this relation between the two authors, diverse in plafi and 
power as are their respective books on this country ; but it 

* ** Promenade en Amdriqn^** par J. J. Ampere, de rAcad^mie Fran^abe, 
Paris, 1856. 
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wjw when reading De TooquevUle's " Democracy," daring a 
trip np the Rhine, that Ampere conceived the desire and 
pnrpofle to visit the United States. Looking up from the 
thonghtfnl page to some rained tower or memorable scenOi 
ha had the relics of fendalism before his eyes, while his mind 
was occapied with the modem development of hnmanity in 
the most free and fraternal civic institutions. He had trav- 
elled in Greece, Italy, and the East, and brought a scholar's 
wisdom and a poet's sympathy to the illostration of that 
expK^rience; and now, under the inspiration of his fHend's 
treatise on the condition and prospects of the Western repub- 
lic, he felt a strong interest in the experiment whereby he 
eould compare the New with the Old Worid, and observe the 
most intense life of the present as he had explored the calm 
monuments of the past. Ampere's record of his American 
tour is singularly unpretending. It resembles, in tone and 
method, the best conversation. The style is pure and ani- 
mated, and the thoughts naturally suggei^d. He describes 
what he sees with candor and geniality, criticizes without 
the slightest acrimony, and commends with graceful EcaL 
And yet, simple and unambitious as the narrative is, it affords 
a mofltt agreeable, authentic, and suggestive illustration of De 
Tocqueville's theories. " Toujours," he exclaims, " la negli-* 
gence Am^ricaine.I " in noting a shower of ignited cinderi 
falling upon cotton bales on the deck of a crowded steam- 
boat ; and, in describing the substitute for bells in the hotel 
•at New Orleans, hd remarks : ^ Les sonnettcs sont remplac^es 
.par nn appareil electro-magnetique. En ce pays, non-seul^ 
ment la science est appDqu6 & Tindustrie, mais on Temploie 
anx offices les plus vulgaires. Au lieu de tirer le cordon 
d'une sonnette on fait jouer une pile de Volta.'' 

The arrival of Kossutfi gave Ampere an excellent oppor- 
tonity to note the phases of popular feeling in America. He 
has tliat cathoDc taste and temper so essential to a good trav- 
eller. He takes an interest in whatever relates to humanity, 
and his extensive reading and cosmopolitan experience place 
him en rappbri with people and things, historical associations, 
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and specnlative opimons, with the greatest fttality. While 
devoting attention to those subjects vhich liave always occu- 
pied intelligent travellers ia America, he songht and enj^ed, 
to an uncommon extent, the oompanionahip of men of letters 
and of science, and, when practicable, secured them as. dtt- 
roni. On this acconnt his work gives more exact and full 
information in regard to the intellectual condition and scieo- , 
tifio enterprises of the coontry than any similar record of the 
same date. His intellectnal appetite ia eager, his sovial affini- 
ties strong,- and his love of nature instinctive': hence the vari- 
ety and vividness of hb obseiTstions. He describes a sonset 
and a political fite, analyzes a sermon as well aa a theory, 
nan feel the meditative chann of Gray's Elegy while roam- 
ing, on an antomn afternoon, through Mount Anhnrn, and 
patiently investigate the results of the penitentiary system in 
s model prison. Observatoriess ornithological maseums, the 
maps of the Coast Sorvey, the trophies of the Patent Office, 
private libraries and characters, the antiquities of the West 
and the social privileges of the East, schools, sects, botanical 
specimens, machines, the physiognomy of cides and the 
aspects of primeval nature, embryo setttemraits and the 
jiroccss of an election, an c^ra or a waterfall — are each and 
&U described and discussed with intelligence and sympathy. 
He reeled Irving's hnmorous description of New York at 
the sight of a Dutch ipansion ; examined the process of the 
sugar manufacture in Lom^ana, discussed gldciera and geol* 
ogy with Agassiz, jurisprudence with Kent, Mississippi 
mounds with Davis, and the Alhambra With --Irving. He 
contrasts the German and New England character in Ohio, 
traces the history of parties and the character of statesmen 
at Washin^on, and utters his calm but earnest protest 
ag^st slavery while describing the hospitality of Carolina. 
He portrays with care and feeling the representatiye charac- 
ters of the land, and is picturesque in his scenic descriptions, 
drawing felicitous comparisons from his experience in Italy 
and the East. He calls Agassis a veritable eii/ata dea Alpt$t 
^d Sparks the American Plutarch ; recognizes the militair 
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instatet of the nation, since so remarkably manifest, and 
WffiSiy refers to Volney, Chateaubriand, and other French 
trayellers. Sometimes his distinctions are fanciful : as wheil 
he attributes the different aspects under which he saw Long- 
fellow and Bryant— 4he one in his pleasant country house, 
and the other at his editorial desk«— to political instead of 
' professional causes ; but, usually, bis insight is as sagacious 
as his observation is candid. He writes always like a scholar 
and a gentleman, and, as such, is justly revolted by the indif- 
ference exhibited toward travellers in this country, on the 
part of those in charge of public coiTveyances. He truly 
declares the absence of indications and information in this 
regard a disgrace to our civilixation, and gives some strik- 
ing examples of personal inconvenience, discomfort, and 
basard thus incurred. Indeed, when we remember that 
Ampere, during his sojourn among us, was more or less of an 
invalid, his good nature and charitable spirit are magnani- 
mous, when left to wander in wet and darkness from one car 
to anotber, obliged to pass sleepless nights on board of 
steamers recklessly propelled and overloaded, robbed of his 
purse at a Presidential leee^ and subjected to so many other 
vexations. He was much interested in discovering what he 
calla a ^eint europ^ne pervading the educated classes, and 
was agreeably surprised to find so oflen an identity of cut 
ture between his old friends in Europe and new ones in 
America, which made him feel at home and at ease. He pro- 
tests against the bombastic appellatives to which the Ameri- 
cans are prone. He was gratified to find his illustrious 
father's scientific labors recognized by a professor at ' the 
Smithsonian Institute, and his own archaeological research by 
a lecturer at New Orleans. The sound of the bell saluting 
Momit Vernon^ as he glided down the Potomac, touched him 
as did the '* tintement de I'Angelus dans la campagne Ro- 
maibe.*' He felt, like most of his countrymen, the ^^ tristesse 
du dimanche ^ in Aiherica, but, unlike them, found congenial 
employment in a critical examination of the hymns, the homi- 
lies, and the character of the'vario.us denominations of Pro^ 
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estant ChristiaDS. Anmsed at the tmrire^:8altt7 (d the. term 
^^'ladj ^ appli^ to .the female sex in . America, he yet soon 
learned to recognize, in this deference, a secret of the social 
order where no rank organizes and reatrains. Quakers and 
Mormons, cotton and architecture, aqueducts and Indians, 
Niagara and the prairies, a slave auction and a congressional 
debate, are with equal justice and sensibility considered in 
this pleasant '^ Promenade en Amerique," which extends from 
Canada to Cuba and Mexico, and abounds in evidences of the 
humane sympathies, the literary accompUshmeot, and the 
social philosophy of the author. 

One of the most deservedly popular French economical 
works on the United States is that of Michael Chevalier. It 
contains valuable and comparatively recent statistical infor- 
mation, and is written with care^' and, in general, with liberal- 
ity and discrimination. The ^^ Voyage dans rint6rienre des 
ifitats Unis," by M.* Bayard (Paris, 1779) ; Godfrey de 
Yigny's "Six Months in- America" (London, 1833); the 
" Essais Historiques et Folitiques sur les Anglo-Am^ricaines," 
by M. Billiard dllbertail (Brussels, 1781), and t^ie "Re- 
cherches *' on the same subject, by " nn citoyen de Virginie ^ 
(Mazzei), as well as the account of the United States fxir- 
nishod " UUnivers, ou Histoire et Descriptions des Tons ,les 
Peuples " — a work of valuable reference, by M. Roux, who 
was formerly French Minister in this country, of which he 
gives a copious though condensed account — ^are among the 
many works more or less superseded as authorities, yet all 
containing some salient points of observation or suggestive 
reasoning. "La Spectateur Americaine," of Mandrillon, 
Cartier's " Nouvelle France," Bonnet's " fetats Unis li la fin 
du 18™ Centurie," Beaujour's "Aper^u des il^tats Unis," 
Gentry's "Influence of the Discovery of America," and 
Grasset's " Encyclopedic des Voyages," afibrd many suggea- 
tive and some original facts and speculations. Lavasseur's 
" Lafayette In America," * and Count O'Mahony's " Lettrea 

* "Lafayette in America in 1824-^26 ; or, A Joomal of a Vojage to tba 
United States/* by A. Lavasseur, Secretary to General Lafayette, 2 tqIs^ 
12mo., Philadelphia, 1829 
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sor les £tat8 TTnis," contain some coriouB detailB and useful 
materiaL To these may be added, as more or less worthy of 
attention, of the earlier records, the ^^Memoires de Baron 
La Honton,''^ and later, the ^* Observations upon Florida," by 
Vignoles,! and the volumes of Clavi^e, Soutel, Engle, Fran- 
diere, Palessier, Bossu, Hariot, Chabert, Bouchet, Hurt^ 
Binet, Ac. 

Besides the more formal records of tours in America, 
and episodes of military memoirs devoted thereto, the inci- 
dental personal references ill the correspondence of the gal- 
lant officers and noblemen of France who mingled in our best 
local society, at the Revolutionary era, afford vivid glimpses 
of manners and character, such as an ingenious modem 
novelist would find admirable and authentic materiel. It was 
a period when repiibliean simplicity coalesced with the refine- 
ments of education and the prestige of old-school manners, 
and therefore afforded the most salient traits. Some of the 
most ardent tributes to American women of that date were . 
written from Newport, in Rhode Island, by their OaHic 
admirers ; and in these spontaneous descriptions, when 
stripped of rhetorical exaggeration, we discern a sUte of 
society and a phase of character endeared to all lovers of 
hnmanity, and trace both, in no- small degree, to the instito* 
tions and local influences of the country. The Duo de Lau- 
zon, when sent into Berkshire Oounty, because his knowledge 
of BSngliah made his services as an envoy more available than 
those of his brother officers, seems to regard the errand as 
little better than exile, and says, ^* Lebanon can only be com- 
pared to Siberia." Attached to the society of Newport, and 
domesticated with' the Hunter fknily, he is never weary of 
expatiating upon the sweetness, purity, and grace of the 
women of '^ that charming spot regretted by all the army." 

* La Hoiitoii*8 (Baron) ** M^moires de TAm^riqae Septentrioiiale, on la Suite 
des Vojagea, areo un petit Dictioimaire de la Langue du Pais,*' 2 tomea, 1 2ma, 
nu^ and platei, Amaterdam, 1705. 

t Yignolee* (Ch^lea) **0beerTati<m8 upon the Floridaa,^ Sro., New Tork, 

Has. 
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And when De Yauban there introduced the Prince de Bro- 
glie to a pretty Quakeress, the former writes that he ^ sud- 
denly beheld the goddess of grace and beauty — ^Minerva in 
person." It is a striking illustration of the social instinct 
of the French, that manners, character, and personal ap- 
pearance occupy so large a space in their commentaries on 
America. 

" Other parts of America," says another officer, " were 
only beautiful by anticipation ; but the prosperity of Rhode 
Mand was jalready complete. Newport, well and regularly 
built, coQtained a numerous population. It oflered delightM 
circles, composed of enlightened men and modest and hand- 
some women, whose talents heightened their personal attnuy 
tions." This was in 1782, ere the commercial importance 
of the port had been superseded, and when the beUes of the 
town were the toast and the triumph of erery drcle. La 
Rochefoucault and other French tourists^ at a later period, 
.foun^ the prosperity of the town on the wane, and the social 
distinction modified ; yet none the less attractive and valuable 
are the fresh and fahcifhl but sincere testimonies to genuine 
and superior human graces and gifts, of the French memoirs. 

But such casual illustrations of the candid and kindly 
observation of our gallant allies, fade before the consistent 
and intelligent tributes of Lafayette, whose relation to 
America is one of the most beautiful historical episodes of 
modem times. After his youthful championship in the field, 
and his mature counsels^ intercessions, and triumphant advo- 
cacy of our cause in France (for, " during the period," says 
Mr. Everett, '' which intervened, from the peace of '83 to 
the organization of the /Federal Government, Lafayette per- 
formed, in substance, the functions of our Minister"), when 
forty yearff had elapsed, he revisited the land for which he 
had fought in youth, to witness the physical and social, the 
moral and intellectual fruits of " liberty protected by law.** 
And during this whole period, and to the time of his death, 
he was in correspondence, first with Washington and the 
leading men of the Revolution, and later with various per- 
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sonal friends. In his letters from and to America, there is 
(jpnstant indirect testimony to and illostration of the charae- 
tn* of the people, the tendencies^ of opinion, the means and 
methods of life and government, founded on obser^cation, 
intercourse, and sympathy, and endeared and made emphatic 
by his devotion to our spotless chief, his sacrifices for our 
cause, and his unswerving devotion to our political prin- 
ciples; in a word, by his vigilant and faiUiful love of 
America. 

In 1824, De Pradt, formerly archbishop) of Malines, and 
deputy to the Constituent Assembly from Normandy, a vohi- 
minons political writer, published '^ L'Europe et TAm^rique,** 
in two volumes, the third of his works on this subject, ** in 
which he gives an historical view of the principles of gov- 
ernment in the Old and ^ew Worlds.'' Judicious critics pro- 
nounce his style verbose and incorrect, and his views partial 
and shallow. His motto, is, ^^ Le genre humain est en marche 
et rien ne le fera r^trograder.'' 

Several of the French Protestant clergy have visited the 
United States within the last few years, and some of them 
have put on record their impressions, chiefly with regard to 
the actual state of religion. In many instances, however, the 
important fact^ on this subject have been drawn from the 
copious and authentic American work of Dr. Baird.^ Among 
books of this class, are *^ L'Amerique Protestante," par M. 
Rey, and the sketches of M. Grandpierre and M. Fisoh. 
The latter's observations on Religion in Aiherica, originally 
appeared in the '^ Revue Chretien,'' but were subsequently 
embodied in a small volume, which includes observations on 

other themes.! 

The latter work, though limited in scope, and the fruit of 
a brief visit, has an interest derived from the circumstance 
that the worthy pasteur arrived just before the fall of Sum- 
ter, and was an eyewitness and a conscientiouil though terse 
reporter of the aspects of that memorable period. He recog- 

•''BeKgion in America,** by Bobert Bdrd, D.D. 

t ** Us £UU UnU en 1S61,'* pir Geoiget Flach, Paiis, 18S2. 
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xuasefl in the Amerioans '^ xm peuple qui n'aTait d'aatre force 
publique que celle des id^es ;" and deprecates the hasty judg- 
ment and perverse ignorance §o prevaleiit in ISarope in repad 
to ^^ une grande lutte oii se debattant les int6r6ts les phis 
Aleves de la morale et de la religion ; " and jnstlj aflSrms tint 
it is, in fact, ^^ le choc de deux civilisations et de deux re- 
ligions." M. Fisch, however, disclaimB all intention of a 
complete analysis of national character. His book is mainly 
devoted to an account of the religious organization, condi- 
tion, and prospects of America, especiallj as seen from his 
own point of view. Many of the. details on this subject are 
not only correct, but suggestive. He writes in a liberal and 
conscientious spirit. His sympathies are Christian, and he 
descants on education and faith in the United States inHih 
intelligent and candid zeal. Indeed, he was long at a Ion to 
understand what provision existed in society to check and 
calm the irresponsible and exuberant energy, the heterogene- 
ous elements, and the self-reliance around him, until oos- 
vinced that the latent force of these great oonserrative pria- 
ciples of human society were the guarantee of order aad 
pledge of self-control. There is no people, he observes, wiio 
have been judged in so superficial a manner. America ht 
regards as having all the petulance of youth, all the MMi 
of inexperience : all there is incomplete — ^in the process <^ 
achievement. This was his earliest impressi<»i cm landings' 
New York, the scene whereof was " un bizarre melange * 
sauvagerie et de civilization." But, after his patience hi 
beeb nearly exhausted, he entered the city, emei^ng ^ 
agreeable surprise from muddy and noisome streets v^ 
Broadway, to find palaces of six or seven stories devoted t^ 
commerce, and^o admire ^^les figures fines et gradenstfi^ 
d-marche leg^re et libre des femmes, les allures Tives de ti0 
la population." The frank hospitality with which he «* 
received, and the interesting study of his specitiliU as a nv* 
eller, soon enlarged asid deepened his impressions. He If 
chapter on " La lutte pr^sidentielle " which resulted in ^ 
coin's election, the phenomena whereof he briefly deecR^ 
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Thon we have a sketch entitled *^ Statistiqiie religiense des 
]fitat8 Unis ;'* followed by judicious comments on the " TJnit^ 
de PEglise Am^ricaine, son esprit et son influence.'^ He 
considers Heniy Ward Beecher an improFisatore-r*^^ mais c'est 
rimprovisatign du g6nie;" and says, ^' L'on va entendre M. 
Beecher comme on irait a thelitre*'' He describes succinctly 
the system of public instruction ; alludes to the progress of! 
art and letters ; expatiates on Venergie and. Vaudace of the 
Anxericans ; is anecdotical and descriptive ; praises the land- 
scapes of Church and the sculpture, of Crawford, Powers, 
and Palmer ; gives a chapter to the " Caract^re national," 
and another to ^^ L'esclavage aux. ^tats Unis;^' closing with 
hopeful auguries for the future of the country under "le 
r^veil de la conscience," wherein he sees the cause and scope 
of "la crise actuelle;" declaring that "la vie puissante de 
FAm^rique reprendra son paisible cours. EUe pourra se 
reprendre avec une puissance jnComparable sur une terre 
renouvelee, et le monde apprendra une fois de plus que TEvan- 
gile est la salut des nations, comme il est celui des individus." 
Brochures innumerable, devoted to special phases of 
American life, facts of individual experience, and themes of 
social speculation, swell the catatogue raisonnie of French 
writings in this department, and, if not of great value, often 
furnish salient anecdotes or remarks ; as, for instance, M. 
August Carlier^s amusing little treatise on " La Manage auz 
£tats Unis," the statement of one voyageur who happened to 
behold for the first time a dish. of currie, that the Americans 
eat their rice with mustard, and the disgust natural to one 
accustomed to the rigorous municipal regime of Paris, ex- 
pressed by Maurice Sand, at the exposure, for three days, 
of a dead horse in the streets of New York. Xavier Eyma's 
** Vie dans le Nouveau Monde" (Paris, 1861) is <Hie of the 
most recent elaborate works, of which a judiciona critical 
authority observes : 

" He has given two goodly octavos to a solid criticigm and descrip- 
tion of American ' men and institutions ; ' two more octavos to a his-. 
lory of the States and Territories'; one volume to the * Black-Skins,* 
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in Miicli he sketohM witU admirable fidelity the peooliarities and the 
iniqniti^ of slave Mi In the South ; and one volpme to the * Red- 
Skins,* in which he shows the Indian tribes as thej are. Be6i4ee 
thesei he has told of the islands of the West Indies, of their corsairs 
and bnocaneers, and of the social life of the various classes in Amer- 
ica, naidve and immigrant, ^and has devoted one amusing volume to 
*• American Eccentrioities.^ In such a mass of material there must of 
OOiUfl be repetition ; nor are any of the views especially profound. 
M. Eygui is in no sense a philosopher. He loyes story-telling better 
than disquisition, and arranges his materials rather for romantio effect 
than for scientific accuracy.** 

Finally, we have the prolific emanations of th« Paris 
press on the' war for the Union ; pamphlets evoked hj venal- 
ity, abounding in sophistical arguments, gross misstatements, 
and prejudice ; editorials written in the interest of partisans, 
and a mass of crude and unauthentic writing destined to 
speedy oblivion. A valuable contribution to the national cause 
was made, of late, by our able and loyally assiduous consul 
at Paris,^ in a volume of facts, economical, political, and sci- 
entific, drawn from the latest and best authorities, p^iblished 
in the French language, and affording candid inquirei^ in 
Europe precisely the kind of information about America they 
need, to counteract the falsehood and jnalignity of the advo- 
cates of the slaveholders' Rebellion. Army critics and corre- 
spondents from France, some of them illustrious and others 
of ephemeral claims, have visited our shores, and reported 
the momentous crisis through which the nation is now pass- 
ing. The Prince de Joinville has given his experience and 
observation of the battles of the Chickahominy ; and several 
pleasant but superficial writers have described some of the 
curious phases of life which here caught their attention, dur- 
ing a hasty visit at this transition epoch. Apart from ^'i^l- 
lent and mercenary writers, it is remarkable that the tone of 
French comment and criticism on the present rebellion in 
America has been hr more intelligent, candid, and sympa- 
thetic than across the Channel. Eminent publicists and pro- 
fessors of France have recognized and vindicated the truth, 

* John Bigelow, Esq. 
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and sent words of faith and cheer acroaa tlie /sea. In hir ko- 
tor^'and extravagant bat piquant and aoggestive ^^ Paris 
dans FAmerique,'' Laboulaye has signally promoted that bet- 
ter understanding and more just appreciatfon of the 9tmggle, 
and the motives and end thereof, which now begin to pre- 
vail abroad. De Gasparin's ^^ Uprising of a Great People ^ 
fell on American hearts, at the darkest hour of the atriie^ 
like the clarion note of a reenforcement of the heroes- of 
humanity. Cochin, , Henri Martin, and others less eminent 
but equally honest and humane, have echoed the earnest pro- 
test and appeal ; which contrasts singularly with the indiffer- 
ence, disingenuousness, and perversity of ^ many distin- 
guished writers and journals in England. Herein we per- 
ceive the same diversity of feeling which marks the earliest 
commentators of the respective nations on America, and the 
subsequent feelings manifested toward our prosperous repub- 
lic. Mrs. Kemble, in a recent article on the ^^ Stage," ob- 
serves that the theatrical instinct of the Americans creates 
with them an affinity for the French, in which the English, 
hating exhibitions of emotion and self-display, do not share. 
With all due deference to her opinion, it seems to us her rea* 
soning is quite too limited. The affinity of which she speaks, 
partial as it is, is based on the more sympathetic temperament 
of these two races compared with the English. The social 
character, the more versatile experience of American life, 
assimilate it in a degree, and externally, with that of France, 
and the climate of America develops nervous sensibility; 
whUe the exigencies of Kfe foster an adaptive facility, which 
brings the Anglo-American into more intelligent relations 
with the Gkdlic nature than is possible for a peo})le so egotis- 
tic and stolid as the English to realize. But this partial sym- 
pathy does not altogether account for the French understand- 
ing America better : that is owing to a more liberal, a less 
prejudiced, a more chivalric spirit ; to quicker sympathies, to 
more s^entiflc proclivities, to greater candor and humanity 
among her thinkers. They are far enough removed in life 
and character to catch the true moral perspective ; and they 
7* 
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haye few, if any, wounds of self-love to impede their sense 
of justice In regard to a country wherewith their own history- 
is often congenially and honorably associated. 

Yet anomalous and sad will it seem, in the retrospect, 
that to a nation alien in blood and language, we are indebted 
for the earliest and m6^t kindly greeting in our hour of stem 
and Baorificial duty at^d of national sorrow, instead of reoeiv- 
ing it (with rare exceptions) from a people from whom we 
inherit laws, language, and literature, and to whom we are 
united by so many ties of lineage, culture, and material 
interests. 

Humane, just, and authoritative, indeed, is the language 
of those eminent lYenchmen, Agenor de Gasparin, Augustin 
Cochin, Edouard Laboulaye, and Henri Martin, addressed to 
a committee of loyal Americans, in response to their graiteful 
recognition of such dlKtinguished advocacy of our national 
cau^e; and we cannot better close this notice of French 
writers on America, than with their noble words : 

" Oooragel Yon have before yon one of the most noble works, 
the most sublime which can be accomplished here below — a work in 
the success of which we are as interested as yourselves — a work the 
SQooess of which will be the honor and the consolation of onr time. 

" This generation will have seen nothing more grand than the 
abofition of slavery (in destroying it with you, yon destroy it every- 
where), and the energetic uprising of a people which in the midst of 
its growing prosperity n^as visibly sinking under the weight of the 
tyranny of the South, the complicity of the North, odious laws and 
compromises. 

*^ Now, at the cost of immense sacrifices, you have stood up against 
the evil ; you have chosen rather to pour out your blood and your 
dollars than to descend further the slope of degradatian, where rich, 
united, powerful, you were sure to lose that which is fkr nobler than 
wealth, or ijnion, or power. 

** Well, Europe begins to understand, willingly or unwillingly, 
what you have done. In France, in England, everywhere your cause 
gains ground, and be it said for the honor of the nineteentii century, 
the^ obstacle which our ill will and our evil passions could not over- 
oome, the obstacle which the intrigues of the South could not sur- 
mount, is an idea, a principle. Hatred of slavery has been your cham- 
pion in the Old World. A peer champion seemingly. Laughed at, 
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Boomed, it seems weak and lonelj. Bat if hat matters it ; ere the 
aoooimt he closed, principles will stand for 8omeihingy,and conscience, 
in all hnman affairs, will have the last word. 

^' This, gentlemen, is what we would saj to joa in the name of all 
who with ns, and hetter than onrselyes, defend your cause in i^arope. 
Yonr words have cheered ns ; may ours in turn cheer you I Ton 
have yet to cross many a dark valley. More than once the impossi- 
bility of snccess will be demonstrated to yon ; more than once, in the 
face of some military check or political difficulty, the cry will be raised 
that all is lost What matters it to you ? Strengthen your caose 
daily by daily making it more just, and fear not ; there is a €k»d 
above. 

" We love to contemplate in hope the noble future which seems 
to stretch itself before you. The day you emerge at last from the 
anguish of civil war — and you will surely come out freed from the 
odious institution which corrupted your public manners and degraded 
yonr domestic as well as your foreign policy — that day your whole 
country, South as well as North, and the South perhaps more fuUy 
than the North, will enter upon a wholly new prosperity. European 
emigration will hasten toward your ports, and will learn the road to 
those whom until now it has feared to approach. Oultivation, now 
abandoned, will renew its yield. Liberty — ^for these are her ^niraolea 
^will revivify by her touch the soil ijrhich slavery had rendered 
barren. 

^* Then there will be bom unto you a greatness nobler and more 
stable than the old, for in this greatness there will be no sacrifice of 
Juatioe." 



CHAPTER V. 

f 

BRITISH TRAVELLERS AKD WRITERS, 

BEBXXLET; HOfiPABRAK; UR8. OBAITr; BUBKABT; BOOEBS; BUBKB; 
DOUOLABS; HSmiY; EDDI&; AiraUBY; SICTTBB. 

** Thsre * are more imposing monmnenU in the venerable 
precincU of Oxford, recalliog the genius whidi hallows o^r 
ancestral iiteratore, but at the tomb of Berkeley we linger 
with iifiectionate rererence, as we associate the ^fts of his 
mind and the graces of his spirit with his disinterested and 
memorable visit to oar country. 

In 1725, Berkeley published his proposals in explanation 
of this long-cherished purpose ; at the same time he offered 
to resign his livings, and to consecrate the remainder of his 
days to this Christian undertaking. So magnetic were his 
appeal and example, that three of his brother fellows at 
Oxford decided to unite with him in the expedition. Many 
eminent and wealthy persons were induced to contribute 
their influence and money to the cause. But he did not trust 
wholly to such means. Having ascertained the worth of a 
portion of the St. Christopher's lands, ceded by France to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, and about to be dis- 
posed of for public advantage, he undertook to realize from 
them larger proceeds than had been anticipated, and sug* 

• From the author's ** Easays, Biogimphioal and GritkaL*" 
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gested that a certain amount of these fonds should be de- 
voted to his college. . Availing himself of the fViendly inter- 
vention of a Venetian gentleman whom he had known in 
Italy, he submitted the plan to Gleorge I., who directed Sir 
Robert Walpole to. carry /it through Parliament. He ob- 
tained a charter for ^ erecting a college, by name St. Paul\ 
in Bermuda, with a president and nine fellows, to maintain 
and educate Indian scholars, at the rate of ten pounds a year, 
G^rge Berkeley to be the first president, and his oompanionA 
from Trinity College the fellows.' ^ His oommission was voted 
May 1 1 th^ 1 726. Ta the promHsed amount of twenty thousand 
pounds, to be derived from the land sale, many sums were 
added from individual donation. The letters of Berkeley to 
his friends, at this period, are filled with the discussion of his 
scheme ; it absorbed his time, taxed his ingenuity, filled his 
heart, «nd drew forth the warm sympathy and earnest 
cooperation of his many adnnrers, though regret at the pros- 
pect of losing his society constantly finds expression. Swift, 
in a note to the Lord Lientenant of Ireland, says : * I do hum- 
bly entreat your excellency either to use such 'persuasions as 
wiU keep one of the first men of the kingdom for learning 
and genius at home, or assist him by your credit to compass 
his romantic design.' *■ I have obtained reports,' says one of 
his own letters, ^ from the Bishop of Loudon, thQ board of 
trade and plantations, and the attorney and solicitor-general;' 
* yesterday the charter passed the privy seal ; ' ^ the lord chan- 
cellor is not a busier man than myself;' and elsewhere, ^I 
have had more opposition from the governors and traders to 
America than from aHy one else ; but, Ood be praised, there 
is an end of all their narrow and mercantile views and en- 
dei^vors, as well as of the jealousies and suspicionif of others, 
some of whom were very great men, who apprehended this 
college may produce an independency in America, or at least 
lessen her dependency on England.' 

Freneau's ballad of the ^ Indian Boy,' who ran back to 
the woods from the halls of learning, was written subse- 
quently, or it might have discouraged Berkeley in his idea of 
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the capacity of tke American savages for education; bnt 
more positiT^ obstacles thwarted his generous aims. The 
king died before affixing his seal to the charter^ which de« 
layed the whole proceedings. Walpole, efficient as he was as 
a financier and a servant of the house of Brunswick, was a 
thorough utilitaiian, and too practical and worldly wise to 
share in the dLnnterested enthusiasm of Berkeley. In his 
answer to Bishop Gibson, whose diocese included the West 
Indies, when he applied for the funds so long withheld, he 
Says : ^ If you put the question to me as a minister, I must 
assure you that the money shaU most undotibtedly be paid as 
soon as suits with public convenience ; but if you. ask me as a 
friend whether Dean Berkeley should contmue in America, 
expecting the payment of twenty thousand pounds, I advise 
him by all means to return to Eurc^,' To the project, thus 
rendered unattainable, Berkeley had devoted seven years of 
his life, and the greater part of his fortune. The amount 
realized by the sale of confiscated lands was about ninety 
thousand pounds, of which eighty thousand were devoted to 
the maniage portion of the princess royal,, about to espouse 
the Prince of Orange ; and the remainder, through the influ- 
^ce of Oglethorpe, was secured to pay for the transporta- 
tion of emigrants to his Georgia oolony. Berkeley's scheme 
was more deliberate and well-considered than is commonly 
believed. Horace Walpole caUs it ^ uncertain and amusing ;' 
but a writer of deeper sympathies declares it *• too grand and 
pure for the powers that wereJ His nature craved the united 
opportunities of usefulness and of self-culture. He felt the 
obligation to devote himself to benevolent enterprise, and at 
the same time earnestly desired both the leisure and the re- 
tirement needful for the pursuit of abistract studies. The 
prospect he contemplated promised to realize all these 
objects. He possessed a heart to feel the infinite wants, 
intellectual and religious, of the new continent, and had the 
imagination to co'neeive the grand destinies awaiting its 
growth. Those who fancy that his views were limited to 
the plan of a doubtful missionary experiment, do great iigus- 
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tiee to the broad and elevated hopes he cherished. He knew 
tiiat a recognized seat of learning open to the poor and tin* 
civilized, and the varied* moral exigencies of a new country^ 
would insure ample scope for the exercise of all his emdition 
and his talents. He felt that his mind would be a kingdom 
wherever his lot was cast ; and he was inspired by a noble 
interest in the progress of America, and a faith in the new 
field there open for the advancement of truth, as is evident 
from the celebrated ver^s in which these feelings found ex- 
pression: 

' The Mnse, disgusted at an age and clime 

Barren of everj glorious theme, 
In distantf lands now waits a better time, 
Prodncing subjects worthy fame. 

' In happ7 climes, when from the genial son 

And virgin earth such scenes ensue. 
The force of art by nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true ; 

' In happy climes, the teat of innocence. 

Where nature guides aad virtue rules ; 
Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of schools ; 

* Then shall we see again the golden age, 

The ri^ of empire and of arts, 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, ^ 

, The wisest heads and noblest hearts ; 

* Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did aniniate her clay. 
By future poets shall be sung. 

* Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 

The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall end the dram^ with the day ; 
Tuners noblest offspring is the last.' 

In August, 1728, Berkeley married ai daughter of the 
Honorable John Foster, speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
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monB, and, soon after, embarked for America. His oompan- 
ions were, his wife and her friend, Miss Hanoock ; tw;o gem 
tiemen pf fortune, Ja^es and Daiton; and Smibert tHe 
painter. In a picture by. the latter, now in the Trumbull 
gallery at New Haven, are preserved the portraits of this 
group, with that of the dean's infant sou, Henry, in his 
mother's arms. It was painted for a gentleman of Bost(m, 
of whom it wafr purchased, in 1808, by Isaac Lothrop, Esq., 
and presented to Yale College. This visit of Smibert asso-* 
oiates Berkeley's name with the dawn of art in America. 
They had travelled together in Italy, and the dean induced 
him to join the expeditioD partly from frie^ndship, and also to 
enlist his services as instructor in drawing and architecture, 
in the proposed college. Smibert was bom in Edinburgh, 
about the year 1684, and served an apprenticeship there to 
a bouse painter. He went to London,' and, from painting 
coaches, rose to copying pld pictures for the dealers. He 
then gave three years to the study of his art in Italy. 

^ Smibert,' says Horace Walpole, ^ was a sUent and mod- 
est man, who abhorred the finesse of some of his profession, 
and was enchanted with a plan that he thought promised 
tranquiUity and an honest subsistence in a healthy and elysian 
6limate, and, in spite of remonstrances, engaged with the 
dean, whose zeal had ranged the favor of the court on his 
side. The king's death dispelled the vision. One may con- 
ceive how a man so devoted to his art must have been ani- 
mated, when the dean's enthusiasm and eloquence painted to 
his imagination a ne^ theatre of prospects, rich, warm, and 
glpwing with scenery which no pencil had yet made com- 
mon.'* 

Smibert was the first educated artist who visited our 
shores, and the picture referred to, the first of more than a 
single figure executed in the comitry. To his pencil New 
England is indebted for portraits of many of her early states^ 
men and clergy. Among others, he painted for a Scotch 

• *< Aneodotes of Painting,'* toL iil 
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gentleman the only authentic likeness of Jonathan Edwards. 
He married a ladj of fortune in Boston, and left her a widow 
with two children, in 1751. A high eulogium on his abilities 
and character appeared in the London Covrant. From two 
letters addressed to him by Berkeley, when residing at 
Cloyne, published in the GenUeman^s Magazine^ it would 
appear that his friendship for the artist continued after their 
separation, as the bishop urges the painter to recross the sea 
and establish himself in his neighborhood. 

A considerable sum of money, and a largo and choice 
collection of books, designed as a foundation for th^ library 
of St. Paul's College, were the most important items of the 
dean's outfit. In these days of rapid transit across the 
Atlantic, it is not easy to realize the discomforts and perils 
of such a voyage. Brave and philanthropic, indeed, must 
have been the heart of an English church dignitary, to whom 
the road of preferment was open, who was a favorite com- 
panion of the genial Steele, the classic Addison, and the bril- 
liant Pope, who basked in the smile of royalty, was beloved 
of the Church, revered by the poor, the idol of society, and 
the peer of scholars ; yet could shake off the allurement^ of 
such a position, to endure ^ tedious voyage, a long exile, and 
the deprivations attendant on a crude state of society and a 
new civilization, in order to achieve an object which, how- 
ever excellent and generous in itself, was of doubtful issue, 
and beset with obstacles. Confiding in the pledges of those 
in authority, that the parliamentary grant would be paid 
when the lands had been selected, and full of the most san- 
guine anticipations, the noble pioneer of religion and letters 
i^proached the shores of the New World. 

It seems doubtful to some of his biographers whether 
Berkeley designed to make a preliminary visit to Rhode 
Island, in order to purchase lands tliere, the income of which 
would sustain his Bermuda institution. The vicinity of that 
part of the New England coast to the West Indies may have 
induced such a course ; but it is declared by more than one, 
that his arrival at Newport was quite accidental. This con- 
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jecture, however, is erroneous, as in one of bis letters, dated 
September 5th, 1728, be says : ' To-morrow, with God's bless- 
ing, I set sail for Rhode Island.' The captain of the ship 
which conveyed him from England, it is said, was unable to 
discover the Island of Bermuda, and at length abandoned the 
attempt, and steered in a northerly direction. They made 
land which they could not' identify, and supposed it inhabited 
only by Indians. It proved, however, to be Block Island, 
and two fishermen came off and informed them of the vicin- 
ity of Newj)ort harbor. Under the pilotage of these men, 
the vessel, in consequence of an unfavorable wind, entered 
what is called the West Passage, and anchored. The fisher- 
men were sent ashore with a letter from the dean to Rev. 
James Honyman. They landed at Canonicut Island, and 
sought the dwellings of two parishioners of that gentleman, 
* who inunediately conveyed the letter to their pastor. For 
nearly half a century this faithful clergyman had labored in 
that region. He first established himself at Newport, in 
1704. Besides the care of his own church, he made ft^uent 
visits to the neighboring towns on the mainland. In a letter 
tp the secretary of the Episcopal mission in America, in 1709, 
he says : ' You can neither believe, nor I express, what excel- 
lent services for the cause of religion a bishop would dp in 
these parts ; these infant settlements would become beautiful 
nurseries, which now seem to languish for want of a father 
to oversee and bless them ; ' and in a memorial to Governor 
Nicholson on the religious condition of Rhode Island, in 
1714, he observes : ^ The people are divided among Quakers, 
Anabaptists, Independents, Gortonians, and infidels, with a 
remnant of true Churchmen.' * It is characteristic of the 
times and region, that with a broad circuit and isolated 
churches as the sphere of his labors, the vicinity of Indians, 
and the variety of sects, ho was employed for two months, in 
1 723, in daily attending a large number of pirates who had 

* Hawkins's " Historical Notices of the Missions of the Church of Englaiid 
in the North American (}olonie8,** p. 178. 
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been captured, and were subsequently executed — one of the 
murderous bands which then infested the coast,.whose extra- 
ordinary career has been illustrated by Cooper, in one of his 
popular nautical romances. 

When Berkeley's missive reached this worthy pastor, 
he was in his pulpit, it being a holiday. He inmiediately 
read* the letter to his congregation, and dismissed them. 
Nearly all accompanied him to the ferry wharf, which they 
reached but a few moments before the arrival of the dean 
and his fellow voyagers. A letter from Newport, dated 
January 24th, 1729, that appeared in the New Migland 
Journal^ published at Boston, thus notices the event : ^ Yes- 
terday arrived here Dean Berkeley^ of Londonderry, in a 
pretty large ship. He is a gentleman of middle stature, and 
of an agreeable, pleasant, and erect aspect. He was ushered 
into the town by a great number of gentlemen, to whon\ he 
behaved himself after a very complaisant manner, ^s said 
he purposes to tarry here about three months.' 

We can easily imagine the delightful surprise which 
Berkeley acknowledges at first view of that lovely bay and 
the adjacent country. The water tinted, in the 'clear autunm 
air, like the Mediterranean ; the fields adorned with synunet- 
rical haystacks and golden maize, and boundecl by a lucid 
horizon, against which rose picturesque windmills and the 
clustered dwellings of the town, and the noble trees which 
then covered the island ; the bracing yet tempered atmos- 
phere, an greeted the senses of those weary voyagers, and 
kindled the grateful admiration of their romantic leader. 
'He soon resolved upon a longer sojourn, and purchased a 
farm of a hundred acrei? at the foot of the hill whereon 
stood the* dwelling of Honyman, and which still bears his 
name.* 

There he erected a modest homestead, with philosophic 
taste choosing the valley, in order to enjoy the fine view from 

* The coDTeyance from Joseph Whipple and wife to Berkelej, of the knd 
in Newport, is dited February 18th, 1729. 
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the summit occasionally, rather than lose its charm by 
familiarity. At a sofScient distance from the town to insure 
immnnity from idle visitors ; within a few minutes' walk of 
the sea, and girdled by a fertile vale^ the student, dreamer, 
and missionary pitched his humble tent where nature offered 
her boun^ess refreshment, and seclusion her contemplative 
peace. His first vivid impressions of the situation, and of 
the difficulties and consolations of his position, are described 
in the few letters, dated at Newport, which his biographer 
cites, At this distance of time, and in view of the subse- 
quent changes of that region, it is bot)i curious and interest- 
ing to revert to these incidental data of Berkeley's visit. 

* Niwf OKT, IN Rbodi Iblard, April 84, 1729. 

' I can by this time say something to yoo, from my own expe^ 
rienoe, of this place and its people. The inhabitants are of a mixed 
kind, consisting of many. sects and sabdivisions of sects. Here are 
four sorts of Anabaptists, besides Presbyterians, Quakers, Indepen- 
dents, and many of no profession at all. Notwithstanding so many 
differences, here are fewer quarrels aboat religion than elsewhere, 
the people living peacefully with their neighbors of whatever per- 
suasion. Thej all agree in one point— that the Church of England 
is the second best. The climate is like that of Italy, and not at all 
colder in the winter than I have # known everywhere north of Home. 
The spring is late, bnt, to make amends, they assure me the au- 
tnmns are the fine^t and the longest in the world ; and the sum- 
mers are much pleasanter than those of Italy by all accounts, foras- 
much as the grass continues greeb, which it does not there. This 
island \a pleasantly laid ont in hills and vales and rising ground, hath 
plenty of excellent spriugs and fine rivulets, and many delightful 
rocks, and promontories, and adjacent lands. The provisions are 
very good ; so are the fruits, which arc quite neglected, though vines 
sprout of themselves of an extraordinary size, and seem as natural 
to this soil as any I ever saw. The town of Newport contains about 
six thousaud. souls, and is the most thriving place in all America for 
its bigness. I was never more agreeably surprised than at the first 
sight of the town and its harbor.' 

^Juru 12, 1729.— I find it hath been reported in Ireland that 
wo intend settling here. I must desire you to discountenance any 
such report. The truth is, if the king's bounty were pwd in, and the 
charter could be removed hither, I should like it better jthan Ber- 
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mada. Bat if this were questioned before the payment of ^f^ 
money, it might perhaps hinder it and defeat all our designs. I 
snatch thid moment to write, and have time only to add that I have 
got a son, who, I thank God, is likely to live.' 

' May 7. — This week I received a package from you via Phila- 
delphia, the postage of which amounted to above four pounds ster- 
ling of this country money. I am worried to death by creditors, and 
am at an end of patience, and almost out of my wits. Our little son 
is a great joy to us : we are such fools as to think him the most per- 
fect thing of the kind we ever saw.* 

To the poet, scenery of picturesque beauty and grand- 
eur is desirable, but to the philosopher general effects are 
more congenial. High mountains, forests, and waterfalls 
ap^)eal more emphatically to the former, and luxuries of cli- 
mate and atmosphere to the latter. Accordingly, the soft 
marine air and the beautiful skies of summer and autumn, in 
the region of Berkeley's American home, with the vicinity 
of the seacoast, became to him a perpetual delight. He 
alludes, with grateful sensibility, to the *' pleasant fields,' and 
' walks on the beach,' to ^ the expanse of ocean studded with 
fishing boats and lighters,' and the ^ plane trees,' that daily 
cheered his sight, as awakening *• that sort of joyful instinct 
which a rural scene and fine weather inspire.' He calls New- 
port * the Montpelier of America,' and appears to have com- 
muned with nature and inhaled the salubrious breeze, while 
pursuing his meditations, with all the zest of a healthy 
organization and a susceptible and observant mind. A few 
ravines finely wooded, and with fresh streams purling over 
rocky beds, vary the alternate uplands ; from elevated points 
a charming distribution of water enlivens the prospect ; and 
the shore is indented with high clifi*8, or rounded into grace- 
ful curves. The sunsets are remarkable for a display of gor- 
geous and radiant clouds ; the wide sweep of pasture is only 
broken by low ranges of stone wall, clumps of sycamores, 
orchards, haystacks, and mill towers ; and over luxuriant clo- 
ver beds, tasselled maize, or fallow acres, plays, for two thirds 
of the year, a southwestern breeze, chastened and moistened 
by the Gulf Stream. 
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Intercourse with Boston was then the chief means on 
the island of acquiring political and domestic news. A brisk 
trade was carried on between the town and the West Indies, 
France, England, and the Low Countries, curious memorials 
of which are still visible, in some of the old mansions, in the 
shape of china and glass ware, of obsolete patterns, and faded 
specimens of rich brocade. A stiu'dy breed of Narraganset 
ponies carried fair equestrians from one to another of the 
many hospitable dwellings scattered over the fields, on which 
browsed «heep and cackjed geese, still famous in epicurean 
reminiscence ; while tropical fruits were constantly imported, 
and an abundance and variety of fish and fowl rewarded the 
most careless sportsman. Thus blessed by nature, the acci- 
dental home of the philosophic dean soon won his affection. 
Intelligent members of all denominations imited in admira- 
tion of his society and attendance upon his preaching. With 
one neighbor he dined every Sunday, to the child of another 
he bec/ame godfather, and with a third took counsel for the 
establishment of the literary club which founded the Red- 
wood Library. It was usual then to see the broad brim of 
the Quakers in the aisles of Trinity Church ; and, as an in- 
stance of his emphatic yet tolerant style, it is related that he 
once observed, in a sermon, ' Give the devil his due : John 
Calvin was a gf eat man.' * We find him, at one time, writing 
a letter of encom-agement to a Huguenot preacher of Provi- 
dence, and, at an6ther, visiting Narraganset with Smibert to 
examine the aboriginal inhabitants. His own opinion of the 
race was given in the discourse on ^ The Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,' delivered in London on his retom. 
To the ethnologist it may be interesting, in reference to this 
subject, to revert to the anecdote of the portrait painter cited 
by Dr. Barton. He had been employed by the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany to paint two or three Siberian Tartars, presented 
to that prince by the Czar of Russia ; and, on first landing in 
Narraganset with Berkeley, he instantly recognized the In- 

* Updike's ** History of the Narraganset Chuich.** 
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dians there as the same race as the Siberian Tartars — an opin- 
ion confirmed by Wolff, the celebrated Eastern traveller. 

During his residence at Newport, Berkeley became ac- 
quainted with the Rev. Jared Elliot, one of the trustees of 
Yale College, and with the Rev. Samuel Johnson, an Episco- 
pal minister of Stratford, Conn., who informed him of the 
condition, prospects, and wants of that institution. He after- 
ward opened a correspondence on the subject with Rector 
Williams, and was thus led, after the failure of his own col- 
lege scheme, to make his generous donations to a seminary 
already established. He had previously presented the col- 
lege with a copy of his writings. In 1732, he sent from 
England a deed of his farm in Rhode Island, and, the con- 
ditions and descriptions not being satisfactory, he sent, the 
ensuing year, another deed, by which it was provided that 
the rents of his lands should be devoted to the education of 
three young men, the best classical scholars ; the candidates 
to be examined annually, on the 6th of May ; in case of dis- 
agreement among the examiners, the competitors to decide 
by lot ; and all surplus funds to be used for the purchase of 
classical books. Berkeley also gave to the library a thousand 
Tolnmes, which cost over four hundred pounds — the most 
valimble collection of books then brought together in Amer- 
ica. They were chiefly his own purchase, but in part con- 
tribnted by his friends. One of the graduates of Yale, edu^ 
cated under the Berkeley scholarship, was Dr. Buckminster, 
of Portemouth, N. H. Unfortimately, the income of the 
property at Newport is rendered much less than it might be 
by the terms of a long lease. This liberality of the Bishop 
of Cloyne was enhanced by the absence of sectarian preju- 
dice in his choice for the stewardship of his bounty of a col- 
legiate institution where different tenets are inculcated from 
those he professed. That he was personally desirous of in- 
creasing his own denomination in America, is sufficiently 
evinced by the letter in which he directs the secretary of the 
Episcopal mission there to appropriate a balance originally 
contributed to the Bermuda scheme. This sum had remained 
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at his banker^s for many years unclaimed, tod he suggeato 
that part of it should be devoted to a gift of books for Har- 
vard University, * as a proper means to inform their judg- 
ment, and dispose them to think better of our church.' His 
interest in classical education on this side of the water is also 
manifested in a letter advocating the preeminence of those 
studies in Columbia College.* 

It is a remarkable coincidence that Berkeley should have 
taken up his abode in Rhode Island, and thus completed the 
representative character of the most tolerant religious com- 
munity in New England, by the presence of an eminent Epis- 
copal dignitary. A principal reason of the variety, the free- 
dom, and the peace of religious opinion there, to which he 
alludes, is the fact that, through the liberal wisdom and fore- 
sight of Roger Williams, that State had become an asylum 
for the persecuted of all denominations from the neighboring 
provinces ; but another cause may be found in the prevalence 
of the Quakers, whose amiable tenets and gentle spirit sub- 
dued the rancor and bigotry of fanaticism. Several hundred 
Jews, still commemorated by their cemet^y and synagogue, 
allured by the prosperous trade and the tolerant genius of 
the place, added still another feature to the varied popula- 
tion. The lenity of Penn toward the aborigines, and the 
fame of Fox, had given dignity to the denominaticm of 
Friends, and their domestic culture was refined as weU as 
morally sui>erior. Enterprise in the men who, in a neighbor- 
ing State, originated the whale fishery, and beauty among the 
"^omen of that sect, are traditional in Rhode Island. We 
were reminded of Berkeley's observations in regard to the 
natural productions of the country, during a recent visit to 
the old farmhouse where he resided. An enormous wild 
grapevine had completely veiled what formed the original 

* ** I am glad to find a spirit toward learning prevails in these parts, par- 
ticnlarly in New York, where, you say, a college is projected, which has my 
best wishes. Let the Greek and Latin classics be well taught ; be this th« 
first care as to learning.'* — ^Bsrkxlxt's LeUerto Johnaon, — ^Moore's Skttdk of 
Colwnlna College, ^ew Fork, 1846. 
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entrance to the humble dwelling ; and several ancient apple 
trees in the orchard, with boaghs mossy with time, and 
gnarled by the ocean gales, showed, in their sparse fruit and 
matt«d twigs, the utter absence of the pruning knife. The 
dwelling itself is built, after the manner common to farm- 
houses a century ago, entirely of wood, with low ceilings, 
broad fireplace, and red cornice. The only trace? of the old 
country were a few remaining tiles, with obsolete* designs, 
around the chimney piece. But the deep and crystal azure 
of the sea gleamed beyond com field and sloping pasture ; 
sheep grazed in the meadows, hoary rockff bounded the pros- 
pect, and the mellow crimson of sunset lay warm on grass 
slope and paddock, as when the kindly philosopher mused by 
the shore with Plato in hand, or noted a metaphysical dia- 
logue in the quiet and ungamished room which overlooks the 
rude garden. Though, as he declares, ' for every private rea- 
son * he preferred ' Deny to New England,' pleasant was the 
abode, and grateful is the memory of Berkeley, in this rural 
seclusion. A succession of green breastworks along the brow 
of the hill beneath which his domicile nestles, by reminding 
the visitor of the retreat of the American forces under Gen- 
eral Sullivan, brings vividly to his mind the Revolution, and 
its incalculable infiuence upon the destinies of a land which 
so early won the intelligent sympathy of Berkeley; while 
the name of Whitehall, which he gave to this peaceful do- 
main,' conmiemorates that other revolution in his own coun- 
try, wherein the loyalty of his grandfather drove his family 
into eidle. But historical soon yield to personal recollections, 
when we consider the memorials of his sojourn. We asso- 
ciate this landscape with his studies and his benevolence ; 
and, when the scene was no longer blessed with his presence', 
his gifts remained to consecrate his memory. In old Trinity, 
the organ he bestowed peals over the grave of his firstborn 
in the adjoining burial ground. A town in Massachusetts 
bears his name. Not long since, a presentation copy of his 
* Minute Philosopher ' was kept on the table of an old lady 
of Newport, with reverential care. In one family, his gift 
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of a richly wrought silver coffee pot, and, in another, that of 
a diamond ring, are cherished heirlooms. His rare and costlj 
books were distributed- ^t his departure, among the resident 
clergy. His scholarship at ^ew Haven annually famishes 
recruits to our church, bar^ or medical faculty. In an adja- 
oent parish, the sacramental cup was his donative. His leg- 
' ■« ^7 ^^ ingenious thoughts and benign sentiment is associated 

with hanging rocks that are the seaward boundary of his 
farm; his Christian ministry with the ancient church, and 
his verse with the progress of America." 

A brave clerical resident of South Kingston, R. I., where 
he died in 1757, wrote a brief but useful and interesting 
account of the English settlements in America. He de- 
scribes, in a series of letters, the Bermudas, Georgia, and the 
northern dominions of the crown as far as Newfoundland. 
^^ As one of the founders of the Episcopal Church in America, 

t an intimate friend of Berkeley, and a respected and efficient 

minister of Narraganset, the Rev. James McSparren's ^ His- 
torical Tract " has a special authority and attraction. 

One of the most pleasing and navoe memorials of social 
life in the province of New York in her palmy colonial days, is 
to be found in the reminiscences of Mrs. Grant, a daughter of 
Duncan McVickar, an officer of the British army, who came . 
to America on duty in 1757. This estimable lady, in the 
freshness of her youth, resided in Albany, and was intimate 
with Madam Schuyler, widow of Colonel Philip Schuyler, and 
aunt to the general of th^ same name so prominent in the 
war of the Revolution. The four years which Mrs. Grant 
passed in America, made an indelible and charming impres- 
sion on her mind. She married the Rev. James Grant, of 
Laggan, Invemessbire, and, in 1801, was left a widow with 
eight children. Nine years after, ^e removed to Edinburgh, 
where she became the centre of a literary and friendly circle, 
often graced by the presence of Sir Walter Scott and/other 
celebrities. He secured her a pension of a hundred pounds. 
Mrs. Grant's conversation was of unusual interest, owing to 
her long experience, and, for that period, varied readmg. 
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She was ambitious of literary distinction. Her "Letters 
fitmi the Mountains,'* for their descriptive ability and inde- 
pendent tone, won no inconsiderable popularity. Jeffrey re- 
marks that her " poetry is not very good ; " while Moir pays 
her the somewhat equivocal compliment of declaring that she 
" respectably assisted in sustaining the honors of the Scottish 
Muse.'' But she is chiefly remembered as a writer by her 
" MOTioirs," and they have served many novelists, historians, 
and biographers as a little treasury of facts wherewith to 
delineate the life and the scenery of those days, not else- 
where obtainable. Notwithstanding his moderate estimate 
of her other literary efforts, Jeflfrey gave Mrs. Grant credit, 
in the Edinburgh HevieWy for this autobiography, as " a very 
animated picture of that sort of simple, tranquil, patriarchal 
life, which was common enough within these hundred years 
in the central parts of England, but of which we are rather 
inclined to think there is no specimen left in the world.'' It 
was not, however, merely the reproduction of this attractive 
■id primitive kind of life that lent a charm to these Me- 
moirs. Many of the features of that Albany community, its 
habits, exigencies, and aspects, were novel and curious ; and 
the lively record thereof from the vivid impressions of such 
a woman, at her susceptible age, gives us a remarkably clear 
though perhaps somewhat romantic idea of what the mano- 
rial and colonial life of the State of New York was, and 
wherein it differed from that of Virginia and New England. 

In her day, the amiable and intelligent author of the 
"Memoirs of an American Lady" enjoyed no little social 
considdtation from her literary efforts — unusual as such a dis- ^ 
tinction was with her sex at that period — and from her kindly 
and dignified character. De Quincey, when quite a youth, 
met her in a stagpe coach, and cherished very agreeable recoU 
lections of her manners. "I retain the impression," he 
Writes, " of the benignity which she, an established ^-it, and 
just then receiving incense from all quarters, showed, in her 
manners, to me, a person utterly unknown." 
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According to Mrs. Grant, 

" The summer amusements of the young were simple, healthfbl, 
and Joyous. Their principal pleasure consisted in what we now call 
picnics, enjoyed either upon the beautiful islands in the river near 
Albany, which were then covered with grass and shrubbery, tall 
trees and clustering^ vines, or in the forests on the hills. When the 
warm days of spring and early summer appeared, a company of 
young men and maidens would set out at sunrise in a canoe for the 
islands, or in light wagons for ' the bush,' where they would fre- 
quently meet a similar party on the same delightful errand. Each 
maiden, taught from early childhood to be industrious, would take 
her work basket with her, and a supply of tea, sugar, coffee, and 
other materiala for a fhigal breakfast, while the young men carried 
some rum and dried fruit to make a light, cool punch for a midday 
beverage. But no previous preparations were made for dinner, ex- 
cept ln*ead and cold pastry, it being expected that the young men 
would bring an ample supply of game and fish from the woods and 
the waters, provision having been made by the girls of apparatus for 
crooking, the use of which was familiar to them all. After dixmer, 
iJie'company would pair off in couples, according to attachments and 
affini^es, sometimes brothers and sisters together, and sometimes 
warm friends or ardent lovers, and stroll in fJl directions, gathering 
wild strawberries or other frtlit in sunmier, and plucking the abun- 
dant flowers, to be arranged intq bouquets to adorn their litila par- 
lors and give much pleasure to their parents. Sometimes they would 
remain abroad until sunset, and take tea in the open air ; or they 
would call upon some friend on their way home, and partake <lf a 
light evening meal. In all this there appeared no conventional re- 
straints upon the innocent inclinations of nature. The day was 
' always remembered as one .of pure ei^joyment, without the passage 
of a single cloud of regret.'' 

In 1759-'60, a kindlf^ and cultivated minister of the 
Church of England made a tour of intelligent observation in 
the Middle States ; and fifteen years after, when the aliena- 
tion of the colonies from Great Britain had passed from a^ 
speculative to a practical fact, this amiable divine gave to the 
public the narrative of his Amerian journey. There is a 
pleasant tone, a w4se and educated spirit in .this record, which 
make ample amends for the obvious influences of the writer's 
religious and political views upon his impressions of the conn- 
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try and the people. The Rev. Andrew Bomaby was a native of 
Lanoastershire, an Hive of Westminster School, and a graduate 
of Qaeen's College, Cambridge. He became vicar of Green 
wich in 1769, and obtained credit as an author by a volume 
of sermons, and an account of a visit to Corsica. His book 
on America was '^ praised and valued " as a fair and agree- 
able i^eport of ^^ the state of the colonies '^ then called the 
^^ Middle Settlements.'' The author states, in his preface, 
that its appearance during " the present difficulties " may ex- 
pose him to misrepresentation ; but he asserts the candor of 
his motives, and frankly declares that, while his '''first attach- 
ment '' is for his native country, his second is to America. 

Bumaby landed from Chesapeake Bay, and his book (a 
thin quarto) opens with a description of Virginia, where he 
sojourned with Colonel Washington. He is struck with the 
efficiency of lightning rods, and the efficacy of snakeroot, and 
with the abundance of peaches, which are given as food to 
the hogs. He describes the variety of squirrels, the indige- 
nous plants and birds, the ores and crops of the Old Domin- 
ion. The womeh there, he says, '' are immoderately fond of 
daneing, and seldom read or endeavor to improve their 
mindi.'^ He notes the '' prodigious tracts of land " belong- 
ing to individuals, and then a wilderness, and, like so many 
other travellers there, is impressed with the comparative im- 
provident habits of the people. " The Virginians," he says, 
*' are content to live from hand to mouth. Tobacco is their 
chief staple, and they cultivate enough t6 pay their mer- 
chants in London for supplying those wants which their plan- 
tations do not directly satisfy." On the other hand, he cele- 
brates the virtuous contentment of the German settlers on 
the low grounds of the Shenandoah. Their freedom, tran- 
quillity, and "few vices" atone, in his estimation, for the 
absence of elegance. He attended a theatre in a '' tobacco 
house " at Marlborough, and enjoyed a sixteen hours' sail 
along the Chesapeake to Frederickstown. "Never," he 
writes, " in my life, have I spent a day more agreeably or 
with higher entertainment." Much of this aest is to be 
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ascribed to the good clergyman's enjoyment of scenery, fresh 
air, and fine weather. The streams, the woods, and the 
mountains of the New World elicit his constant admiration. 
A salient trait of his journal is the positive character he con- 
fidently assigns to the inhabitants of the different .colonies. 
Sometimes it is evident that their respective religious and 
political tendencies enlist or repel his sympathies, and there- 
fore modify his judgment, but, at other times, his opinion 
seems to be the result of candid observation ; and it is inter- 
esting to compare what he says on this subject, with later 
estimates and present local reputations. Of Hiiladelphia he 
*;3^ < remarks: "There is a public market held twice a week, 

almost equal to Leadenhall. The people there are quiet, 
and intent on money getting, and the women are decidedly 
handsome.'' He notes the stocking manufacture of the QeT" 
mans, and the linen made by the Irish in Pennsylvania. He 
thinks the New Jersey people " of a more liberal turn than 
ihese neighbors of theirs," and is enthuaiastio about the Falls 
of the Passaic. He riecognizes but two churches m New 
York — ^Tri|iity and St. George's — and declares the women 
there " more reserved " than those of the colony of Penn. 
He speaks of a memorable social custom of New York — 
" turtle feasts," held at houses on the East River, where, also, 
ladies and gentlemen, to the number of thirty or forty, were 
in the habit of meeting " to drink tea in the afternoon," and 
return to town " in Italian chaises," one gentleman and one 
lady in each. The good doctor evidentiy is charmed with 
these snug arrangements for a legitimate tSte-d^itCy and men- 
tions, in connection therewith, a practice not accordant with 
the greater reserve he elsewhere attributes to the New York 
belles. "In the way" (from these turtle feasts and tea 
drinkings), " about three miles from New York, there ia a 
bridge, which you pass over as youretum, called the Kissing 
Bridge, where it is part of the etiquette to salute the lady 
who has put herself under your protection." 

Like most Englishmen, Bumaby finds a rare combination 
of scenery, climate, and resources on Long Island, and makea 
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especial mentioD of one feature. " About sixteen miled from' 
the west end of it there opens a hirge plain, between twenty 
and thirty miles long and four or five miles broad. There is 
not a tree growing upon it, and it is asserted there never was. 
Strangers are always carried to see this plain, as a great curi- 
osity, and the only one of the kind in North America." 
What would he have thought of a Western prairie ? 

He is reminded in Hellgate of Scylla and Charybdis ; and 
the aspect and climate of Newport, R. I., charm him. 
"There is a public library here," he writes, "built in the 
form of a Grecian temple, and by no means inelegant." The 
Quakers, the Jews, and the fortified islands are duly noted ; 
but the multiplicity of sects in the Providence Plantations 
evidently does not conciliate the doctor's favorable opinion. 
He speaks of the buttonwood trees, then so numerous and 
flourishing on the island ; " spruce pines," and the beer made 
from their " tender twigs ; " of the abundant and excellent 
fish, and hardy sheep, as well as of the superior butter and 
cheese. Of Newport commerce then, he says: "They im- 
port from Holland, money ; from Great Britain, drygoods ; 
from Africa, slaves ; A-om the West Indies, sugar, cofi*ee, and 
molasses; and from the neighboring colonies, lumber and 
provisions." Of manufactures he observes, "they distil 
mm, and make spermaceti candles." The people of Rhode 
Isfamd, he declares, " are cunning, deceitful, and selfish, and 
live by unfair and illicit trading. The magistrates are partial 
and corrupt, and wink at abuses." All this he ascribes to 
their form ^of government ; for " mert in power entirely de- 
pend on the people, and it has happened more than once that 
a person has had infiuence to procure a fresh emission of 
paper money .solely to defraud his creditors." It is obviops 
that the Churchman leans toward the Proprietary form of 
role then existent in Maryland, and the manorial, state of 
society &rther south ; but he concludes his severe criticism 
of the Rhode Islanders with a candid qualification : " I have 
said so much to the disadvantage of this colony, that I should 
he guilty of great injustice were I not to declare that there 
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are many worthy gentlemeQ in it." Althongh forty yean 
had elapsed since the benevolent and ingenious Bisbop of 
Cloyne had left Newpoit, the beneficent traces of hia pres- 
ence and the anucdotical traditions of h'la charaotcr sUll pre- 
viuled among tbe people. Buroaby thiu alludes to tbo 
subject ; " About three miles from town is an indifferent 
wooden house, built by Dean Berkeley when he was in these 
parts. The situation is low, but commands a fine view of 
the ocean, and of some wild, rugged rocka that are on the 
left hand of it. They relate here several strange storiea of 
tbe dean's wild and chimerical notions, w)iichi as tfaey are 
character iatio of that extraordinary man, deserve to be taken 
notice of. One in pariiciiUr I must beg the reader's indul- 
gence to allow me to repent to him. The dean had formed 
the plan of building a town npoa the rocks which I have 
juat taken note of, and of cutting a road through a sandy 
beach which lies a little below it, in order that ships might 
come up and be sheltered in bad weather. He was so full 
of this project, as one day to say to Soiibei-t, a designer 
whom he had brought over with him from Europe, on the 
latter's asking him some ludicrous question concerning the 
future importance of the place, ' Truly you have little fore- 
sight ; for, in fifty years, every foot of land in this place will 
be as valuable as land in Cheapside.' The Jean's house," 
continues Bumaby, "notwithstanding his prediction, is at 
present nothing more than a farmhouse, and his library is 
converted into a dairy. When he left America, he gave it to 
the college in New Haven, Connecticut, which hnvo let it to a 
family on a long lease. His hooks he divided between this 
college and that of ^Massachusetts. The dean is said to have 
written the '■ Minute Philosopher ' in this place.'' 

Conservative Dr. Bumfiby was not so perspicacious aa he 
thought, when he thus reasoned of Berkeley's views of tfau 
growth iu value of the region he loved. However mistaken 
as regards the specific locality and period, he was essentially 
right as to the spirit of his jirophcuy — as ihe price of de- 
sirable " lots " and the value of landed property in Newport 
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I now evidence. Herein, as in that monj coiuprebcnsive prediO' 
^tion vhich foretold the wMtw&rd eourso of empiro, the good 
idgifl«d dean exhibited the prescience of a benignant genius. 
Bumaby, like conntlee^ other Tisitora, was delighted with 
the coantiy around Boston, He DoteB the two " batleries of 
miteen and tweoty guns built by Mr, Shirley," and is struck, 
1770 — as waa Dickcus, eighty years after — with the resem- 
•blanoe between the New England capitul and the " best eoun- 
Y towns iu England." Indeed, natives of the former recog- 
I' naa in Worcester, Eng., tunny of the familiar local traits of 
kfiostoD, U. S. Our clerical traveller has an eye for the pio- 
[ tnrasqne, and expatiates on the " unsorpaased prospect" from 
Lfeaoon HtU. He thus enuinerat«H the public edifices then 
there : " The Goveruor's palace, fourtceu meeting houses, 
- tlie Court House, Faneuil's Hall, the linen oiEUiufactory, the 
vorkhooae, the Bridewell, the public granary, and a very- 
fine wharf at least a mile long." In arcbit«oture he gives the 
palm to King's Chapel, but signiKcantly records the building 
. of an Episcopal church near the neighboring university, ^ 
I that was long a beautiful exception to the " wooden lan- 
' which constituted, in colonial times, the shrines of 
I Kew England fmth. "A chnrch has been lately erected at 
\ Cambridge, within sight of the college, which has greatly 
med the Congregationatists, who consider it Uio moat 
J stroke that could possibly he levelled at their religion. 
I The biuldlng U elegant, and the minister of it — the Rev. Mr. 
I Apthorp — is a very amiable young gentleman, of ahining 
pparts, great learning, and engaging manners." Well consld- 
Pwed, Uie details of this statement singularly illustrate the 
cleaUatical prestige and prejudice of the day. Bumaby 
livcognizea quite a different style of manners and mode of 
Paction in the Puritan metropolis from thoxe which charactei'- 
i^ed the Cavalier, the Qnakor, or the Dutch colony before 
I visited. " The character of this province is much Improved 
a comparison with what it was ; but Puritanism and a spirit 
■'•f perneeutjon are not yet totally extinguished. The gentry 
t Imtfa sexes are hospitable and good-natured : there is ao 
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aif of civility in their behavior, but it is oonstrained by for- 
mality aind precisehess. Even the women, though easiness of 
carriage is peculiarly characteristic of their nature, appear 
here with more stifihess and reserve than in the other colo- 
nies. • They are formed with symmetry, are handsome, and 
have fair and delicate complexions, but are said universally, 
and even proverbially, to have very indifferent teeth. The 
lower orders are impertinently curious and inqubitive." He 
records some singular, obsolete, and scarcely credible cus- 
toms, which, with other of his observations, are confirmed by 
Anbury, and other writers, who visited New England a few 
years later. The strict if not superstitious observance of the 
Sabbath in New England has been often made the theme of 
foreign visitors ; but Burnaby gives us a curious illustration 
both of the custom and its results. He says that a captain 
of a merchant vessel, having reached the wharf at Boston on 
Sunday, was there met and affectionately greeted by his 
vvife; which human behavior, on Sunday, so outraged the 
^ moral sense of the community," that the captain was 
arrested, .tried, and publicly whipped for the offence. Ap- 
parently acquiescing in the justice of his punishment, he con- 
tinued on pleasant terms with his numerous acquaintances 
after its infliction, and, when quite prepared to sail, invited 
them to a fete on board ; and, when they were cheerfully 
taking leave, had the whole party seized, stripped to the 
waist, and forty lashes bestowed on each by the boatswain's 
oat-o'-nine-tails, amid the acclamations of his crew; after 
which summary act of retaliation he dismissed his smarting 
guests, and instantly set sail. 

At the dose of his book,* the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, 
D^D., Vicar of Greenwich, expresses some general opinions 
in regard to the colonies, which are noteworthy as the honest 
impressions of a candid scholar and amiable divine, received 
nearly a century ago, while traversing a region wherein an 
unparalleled development, social, political, and economical, 

• ** Travels throagji the Middle Settlements of North America, 1759-'^^" 
4ta, London, 1775. 
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has since occurred. ^' America,^ he declares, ^^ is formed for 
hi^iness, but not for empire." The average prosperity of 
the people made a deep impression. " In a course of twelve 
hundred miles," he writes, *'*' I did not see a single object that 
solicited charity." He was convinced that the latent ele- 
ments of discord and division already existed. " Our colo- 
nies," he remarks, ^' may be distinguished into Southern and 
Northern, separated by the Susquehanna and that imaginary 
line which divides Maryland from Pennsylvania. The South- 
em colonies have so many inherent causes of weakness, that 
they never can possess any real strength. The climate oper- 
ates very powerfully upon them, and renders them indolent) 
inactive, and unenterprising. I myself have been a spectator 
of a man, in the vigor of life, lying upon a couch, and a 
female slave standing over him, wafting off the flies, and fan- 
nii^ him. These Southern colonies will never be thickly 
settled, except Maryland. Industrial occupation militates 
with their position, being considered as the inheritance and 
badge of slavery.** The worthy author also seriously doubts 
if ** it will be possible to keep in due order and government 
so wide and extended an empire." He dwells upon the 
^difficulties of intercourse, communication, and correspond- 
ence.** He thinks '^ a voluntary coalition almost difficult to 
he supposed." " Fire and water," he declares, " are not more 
heterogeneous than the different colonies of America." It is 
carious to note wherein these diversities were then thought 
to lie. Dr. Bumaby tells us that Pennsylvania and New 
Tork were mutually jealous of the trade of New Jersey ; 
that Massachusetts and Rhode Island were equaUy conten- 
tious for that of Connecticut; that the commerce of the 
West Indies was ^^ a common subject of emulation," and that 
the ** bounds of each colony were a constant source of litiga- 
tion.** He expatiates upon the inherent differences of man- 
ners, religion, character, and interests, as an adequate cayse 
of civil war, if the colonies were left to themselves ; in which 
case he predicts that both the Indian and the negro race 
would '^ watch tlieir chance to exterminate alL" Against ex- 
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temal foes lie is of opinion that maritime power is the 
exclasive available defence. " Suppose," he writes, " them 
(the colonies) capable of maintaining one hundred thousand 
men constantly in arms (a supposition in the highest degree 
extravagant), half a dozen frigates could ravage the whole 
country ; " for it is " so intersected with rivers of such mag- 
nitude as to render it impossible to build bridges over them, 
and all communication is thus cut off." The greater part of 
Amenca's wealth, when Bumaby wrote, according to his 
observations, ^^ depended upon the fisheries, and -commerce 
with the West Indies." He considered England's best policy 
^' to enlarge the present, not to make new colonies ; for, to 
suppose interior colonies to be of use to the mother country 
by being a check upon those already settled, is to suppose 
what is contrary to experience — ^that men removed beyond 
the reach of power, will be subordinate to it." From specu- 
lations like these, founded, as they are, in good sense, and 
suggested by the facts of the hour, we may infer how great 
and vital have been the progressive change and the assimilative 
process whereby enlarged commercial relations have doomed 
to oblivion petty local rivalries, mutual and comprehensive 
interests fused widely-separated communities, and the applica- 
tion of steam to locomotion brought together regions which 
once appeared too widely severed ever to own a common 
object of pursuit or sentiment of nationality. The Revolu- 
tionary War, the naval triumphs, the system of internal im- 
provements and communication, the agricultural, commercial, 
and manufacturing growth of the United States, in eighty 
years, are best realized when the present is compared with 
such authentic records of the past as honest Dr. Bumaby has 
left us. Yet the events of the passing hour not less em- 
phatically suggest how truly he indicated the essential diffi- 
culties of the social and civic problem to be solved on this 
continent, when he described the antagonism of the systems 
of labor prevalent in the North and South. 

" A Concise View of North America," * by Major Robert 

* ** A Cond«e Account of North America, and the British Cdoinies, Indiaa 
Tribe?, &0.,*' bj Mijor Bobert Rogers, 8to., 1766. 
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Rogers, published in London in 1 765, contains some general 
information ; chiefly, however, but a meagre outline, which 
subsequent writers have filled up. The unheal thiness and 
mosquitos of the Carolinas seem to have annoyed him 
physically, and the intolerance of the ** New Haven Colony " 
morally. He finds much in the natural resources, but little in 
the actual life of the country to extol ; and gives the follow- 
mg sombre picture of Rhode Island^ which forms an entire 
contrast to the more genial impression which Bishop Berke- 
ley recorded of his sojourn there : 

*' There are in this colony men of almost every persuasion in the 
world. The greater number are Quakers, and many have no reli- 
gion at all, or, at least, profess none ; on which account no questions 
are asked, each man being left pretty much to think and act for him- 
self— of which neither the laws nor his neighbors take much cogni- 
zance: so greatly is their liberty degenerated into licentiousness. 
This province is infested with a rascally set of Jews, who fail not to 
take advantage of the great liberty hero granted to men of all pro- 
fessions and religions, and are a pest not only to this, but to the 
neighboring provinces. There is not a free school in the whole col- 
'ooyj and the edneation of children is generally shamefully neg- 
lected." 

Two works on America appeared in London in 1760-'61, 
which indicate that special information in regard to this ooun- 
try was, then and there, sufficiently a desideratum to afford a 
denrable theme for a booksellcr^s job. The first of these 
was edited by no less a personage than Edmund Burke ; * and 
somewhat of the interest he afterward manifested in the 
rights and prospects of our country, may be traced to the 
research incident to this publication, which was issued under 
the* title of ^* European Settlements in America." It was one 
of those casual tasks undertaken by Burke before he had risen 
to fame : like all compilations executed with a view to emol- 
ument rather than inspired by personal taste, these two 
respectable but somewhat dull volumes seem to have made 
little impression upon the public. They succinctly describe 

* ** Aoooont of the European Settlements in America,** by Sdmond Borice, 
a vols., Sra maps, London, 1767. 
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tba West India Islands, the Mississippi and Ohip rivers, the 
oolonies of Louisiana, and the French, Dutch, and English 
settlements, the rise and progress of Puritanism, and the 
persecution and emigration of its votaries. With reference 
to the latter, considerable statistical information is given in 
regard to New England, and the colonial history of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, ]^(aryland, and the Carolinas sketched. 
Trade, laws, natural history, politioal views, productions, &c^ 
are dwelt upon ; and, as a book of reference at the time, the 
work doubUess proved useful. It appeared anonymously, with 
the imprint of Dodsley, who issued a fourth edition in 1766. 

^^The affidrs of America," says Burke, in his preface, 
^ have lately engaged a great deal of public attention. Be- 
fore the present hour there were very few who made the his- 
tory of that quarter of the world any p^ of their study. 
•The history of. a country which, though vast in itself, is the 
property of only four nations, and which, though peopled 
probably for a series of ages,, is only known to the rest of 
the world for about two centuries, does not naturally afford 
matter for many volumes.^' He adds, that, to gain the 
. knowledge thus brought together, " a great deal of reading 
has been found requisite." He remarks, also, that ^'what- 
ever is written by the English settlers in our colonies is to 
be read with great caution," because of the '^ bias of interest 
for a particular province." He found most of these records 
*'*' dry and disgusting reading, and loaded with a lumber of 
matter ; " yet observes that " the matter is very curious in 
itself, and extremely interesting to us as a trading people." 
Although irksome, he seems to have fulfilled his task with 
conscientious care, '^ comparing printed accounts with the 
best private information;" but calls attention to the fact 
that '^ in some places the subject refuses all ornament." He 
acknowledges his obligation to Harris's " Voyages." 

It is interesting, after having glanced at this early com- 
pendium of American resources, history, Jind local traits — 
the work of a young and obscure but highly gifted Irish 
leUerateur — to turn to the same man's plea, in the days of his 
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oratorical renown and parliamentary eminence, for that dis- 
tant but rapidly growing comitry. ^^ England, sir," said 
Burke, in the House of Commons, in 1775, in his speech on 
conciliation with America, ^' England is a nation which still, 
I hope, respects, and formerly adored her freedom. The 
colonists emigrated from you when this part of your charac- 
ter was most predominant i and they took Uiis bias and 
direction the moment they parted from your hands. They 
are, therefbre, not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty 
according to English ideas, and on English principles ; " — and, 
in allusion to the whale fishery, ^^ neither the perseverance of 
Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterity and 
firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried this most 
perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent to which it 
has been pushed by this recent people — a people who are still 
in the gristle, not yet hardened into the bone of manhood." 

The other current book of reference, although of some- 
what earlier date, was the combined result of personal obser- 
vation and research, and, in the first respect, had the advan- 
tage of Burke's compilation. It is curious to remember, as 
we examine its now neglected pages, that when ^^ Rasselas " 
and the " Vicar of Wakefield " were new npvels, and the 
^ Traveller " the fresh poem of the day, the cotemporaries 
of Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke, as they dropped in at 
Dodsley's^ in Pall Mall, found there, as the most full and 
recent account of North America, the *' Summary, Historical 
and Political, of the First Planting, Progressive Improve- 
ments, and Present State of the British Settlements in North 
America^ by William Douglass, 31. D." ♦ lliere is much infor- 
mation, especially historical, in these two volumes, although 
most of it has long since been elaborated in more finished 
annals. Here is the story of the Dutch East India trade ; of 
the Scots' Darien Company, which forms so graphic an epi-' 
Bode of Macaulay's posthumous volume ; of the Spanish dis- 

• " Sammarj, HUtorical and Political, of tlic First planting, Progreaaiye Im- 
prorement, and Present State of the British Settlementfl in America/* by Dr. 
WiBlam Doa^asB 2 tqIs. 8to., London, 1765. 
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coveries and settlements, and of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
The voy^es of Cabot, Frobisher, Gilbert, Davis, Hudson, 
Hiddleton, Dobbs, Button, James, Baffin, and Fox, are briefly 
sketched* On the subject of the whale and cod fisheries, 
numerous- details, both historical and statistical, are given. 
The ^^ Mississippi Bubble " is described, and the Canadian ex- 
pedition under Sir William Phipps, in 1690, as well as the 
wduction of PoU; Royal in 1710. Each State of New Eng- 
hnd is delineated, as well as New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Virginia ; and what is said of the Indians, of 
sects, of boundaries, . polity, witchcraft, currency, colleges, 
scenery, and products, though either without significance or 
too familiar to interest the reader of to-day^ must have 
proved seasonable knowledge to Englishmen then meditating 
emigration to America. The author of this ^^ Summary" 
was a Scotchman by birth, who long practised his profession 
in Boston. He seems to have attained no small degree of 
professional eminence. He published a treatise on small 
pox in 1722, and one on epidemic fever in 1736. The most 
original remarks in his work relate to local diseases, and his 
medical digressions are frequent. He remarks, in stating the 
diverse condition of the people of old and New England, 
that the children of the latter ^' are mpre forward and preco- 
cious ; their longevity is more rare, and their fecundity iden- 
tical." He enumerates the causes of chronic distempers in 
America, independent of constitutional defects, as being bad 
air and soil, indolence, and intemperance. The worthy doc- 
tor, though an industrious seeker after knowledge, appears to 
have indulged in strong prejudices and partialities according 
to the tendency of an eager temperament ; so that it is often 
requisite to make allowance for his personal inferences. He 
was warmly attached to his adopted country, and nuvely 
admits, in the preface to his work, that, in one instance, his 
statements miut be reconsidered, having been expressed 
with a ^^ somewhat passionate warmth and indiscretion" 
merely in affection to Boston and the country of New 
England, his altera patria. Dr. Douglass died in 1752. 
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His work on the " British Settlements in North America ^ 
was originally published in nmnbers, at Boston, between 
January and May, 1 749, forming the first volume ; the 
•eoond in 1753 ; and both first appeared in Loodop in 1755. 
The work was left incomplete at the author's death. An 
improved' edition was issued by Dodsley in 1760. Adam 
Smith calls him '^ the honest and downright Dr. Douglass ; " 
but adds that, in '^ his history of the American colonies he fa 
often incorrect ; and it was his foible to measure the worth • 
of men by his personal friendship for them." 

Chancellor Kent, in a catalogue raisonnS he kindly drew 
np for the use of a Young Men's Association, conunended to 
their attention the ^ Travels and Adventures of Alexander • 
Henry," * a fur trader, and a native of New Jersey, who, be- i 
tween the years 1760 and 1776, travelled in the northwest 
part of America, and, in 1809, published an account of this *J 

long and remarkable experience. Confessedly '* a premature 
attempt to share in the fur trade of Canada directly on the 
conquest of the country, led him into situations of some dan- 
ger and singularity "—quite a modest way of stating a series 
of hazards, artifices, privations, and successes, enough to fur- 
nish material for a more complacent writer to excite the 
wonder and sympathy of a larger audience than he strove to 
win. In the year 1760 he accompanied General Amherst's 
expedition, which, after the conquest of Quebec, descended 
from Oswego to Fort Levi, on Lake Ontario. They lost 
three 'boats and their cargoes, and nearly lost their lives, in 
the rapids. Much curious information in regard to the Li- 
dians, the risks and method of the fur trade, and the adven^ 
torous phases of border life in the northwest, may be found 
in this ingenious narrative. Henry's " enterprise, intrepidity, 
and perils," says Kent, " excite the deepest interest." 

Forty letters,! written between 1769 and 1777, by William 

^ *' TraTels and Adyentures in Cuuida and the Indian Territory, between 
tke Years 1760 and 1776," New York, 1809, 

f '* Letters from America, Historical and DescriptiTe, comprising Ocoin^ 
Mfrom 1769 to 1777, indusire,'* by Willittm Eddls, Sro., 1792. 
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Eddis, and published in London in 1792, contain nmn^rona 
Btatiatioal'and historical facts not elsewhere obtainable. The 
author's position as surveyor of the customs at Annapolis, in 
Maryland, gave him singular advantages as an observer ; and 
his letters are justly considered as the ^^ best account we 
have of the rise of Revolutionary principles ia Maryland," 
and have been repeatedly commended to historical students 
by British and American critics, although their details are so 
imfavbrable to the former, and so full of political promise to 
the latter. The writer discusses trade, govemmeut, manners, 
and climate, and traces the progress of the civil dissensions 
which ended in the separation of the colonies from the mother 
* country. 

If from an urbane French officer and ally we turn to the 
reoord of an English mUitatre^ whose views of men and 
things we naturally expect to be warped by political aniniios- 
ity and the fact that many of his letters were written while 
he was a prisoner of war, it is an agreeable surprise to find, 
with occasional asperity, much candid intelligence and inter- 
esting local information. Thomas Anbuiy was an officer in 
Burgoyne's army, and his ^' Travels in the Interior of Amer- . 
ica" was published in London in 1789. He tells us that the 
lower classes of the New Englanders are impertinentiy curi- 
ous and inquisitive ; that a " live lord " excited the wonder- 
ment of the country people, and disappointed their expecta- 
tions then as now. He complains of Congress as ^* ready to 
grasp at any pretence, however weak, to evade the terms of 
the convention;" but, at the same time, he commends the 
absence of any unmanly exultation on the part of the Amer- 
icans at Burgoyntfs surrender. "After we had piled our 
arms," he writes, " and our march was settled, as we passed 
the American army, I did not observe the least disrespect, or 
even a taunting look ; all was mute astonishment and pity." 
He sympathizes with the sorrowful gratification of a be- 
reaved mother, to whom one of his brother officers restored 
her son's watch, which tlie British soldiers had purloined 
from his body on the battle field. He writes of the bright 
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plumage of the hammingbird, and the musical cry of the 
whippoorwill ; the grandeur of the Hudson, and the grace of 
the Passaic Falls. He notes some curious and now obsolete 
New England customs, and describes the process of cider 
making, and the topography of Boston ; in which vicinity he 
experienced all the rigor of an old-fashioned winter in that 
latitude, the dreariness of which, however, seems to have 
been essentially relieved by the frolicking sleigh rides of the 
young people. In one of his letters, dated Cambridge, where 
he was quartered for many weeks, he thus speaks of that 
academic spot as it appeared during the Revolution : 

^^ The town of Cambridge is about six miles from Boston, and 
was the country residence of the gentry of that city. There are a 
number of fine houses in it going to decay, belonging to the Loyal- 
ists. , The town must have been extremely pleasant ; but its beauty 
is much defaced, being now only an arsenal for military stores : and 
you may suppose it is no agreeable circumstance, every time we walk 
out, to be reminded of our situation, in beholding the artillery and 
ammunition wagons that were takes with our army. The character 
of the inhabitants of this province is improved beyond the descrip- 4 
tion that our uncle B-^ — gave us of them, when he quitted the 
country, thirty years ago ; but Puritanism and the spirit of persecu- 
tion are not yet totally extinguished. The gentry of both sexes are 
hospitable and good-natured, with an air of civility, but constrained 
by formality and preciseness. The women are stiff and reserved, 
symmetrical, and have delicate completions ; the men are tall, thin, 
and generaUy long-visaged. Both sexes have universally bad teeth, 
which must probably be occasioned by their eating so much mo- 
lass^.'* 

Although a more genial social atmosphere now pervades 
the comparatively populous city, since endeared by so many 
gifted and gracious names identified with literature and sci- 
ence, the " stiffness " of Cambridge parties was long prover- 
bial ; and an artist who attended one, after years of sojourn 
in Southern Europe, declared his fair partner in a solemn* 
quadrille touched his hand, in " crossing •over," with a reti- 
cence so instinctively cautious as to remind him of '^ a boy 
fueling for cucumbers in the dark." The defective teeth then 
so • characteristic of Americans, which Anbury attributes to 
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the use of molasses, was noticed hy other foreign viaitorB, 
and more justly ascribed to the climate, and its' effect npon 
the whole constitution. It is 6wing, perhaps, to the greater 
need of superior dental science on this side of the water, 
that it subsequently attained such perfection, and that the 
most skilful American practitioners thereof not only abound 
at home, but are {^referred in Europe. A Virginian, to whom 
this writer complained of the inquisiUveness and exacting 
local pride of the people, advised him to avoid it by an antici- 
patory address to every new set of acquaintance, as follows : 
^* Ladies and gentlemen, I am named Thomas Anbury. It is 
no little mortification that I cannot visit Boston, for it is the 
second city of America, and the grand emporium of rebel- 
lion ; but our parole excludes us from it.^' 

Despite an occasional sleigh ride along the Mystic and the 
Charles, some interesting phases of nature that beguiled his 
observant mind, and the hospitable treatment he frequently 
received) we cannot wondej that he found renewing his 
^^pass** every month) and the monotonous limits of his win- 
ter quarters, irksome ; so that every morning, with his com- 
rades,' he eagerly gazed ** from their barracks to the mouth 
of Boston harbor, hoping to catch sight of the fleet of trfms- 
ports that was to convey them t6 England." 

A striking illustration of the influence of Tory prejudice 
knd disappointment, immediately after the successful termina- 
tion of the War of Independence, may be found in the Trav- 
els of J. F. D. Smjthe.* The work was published by sub- 
scription, and among the list of patrons are many names of 
the nobility and officers of the British army. The writer 
professes to be actuated by a desire to gratify public curios- 
ity about a country which*, has just passed through an ^^ ex- 
traordinary revolution." He declares it a painful task **to 
mention the hardships and severities " he had undergone in 
the cause of loyalty and the pursuit of knowledge. He dis- 
clums ill will, having ** no resentments to indulge, no revenge 

• '* A Tour b the United States of America,** bj J. F. D. Smythe, Esq., LoB- 
doD, 1784. 
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to porflne; " and adds, *^ The few iiiBtanoeB I have met with 
of kind and generous treatment, have afforded me infinite 
gratification." The occasion and motive of his publication are 
thus stated : ^^ Having lately arrived from. America, where I 
had made extensive journeys, and fatiguing, perilous expe- 
ditions, prompted by unbounded curiosity and an insatiable 
enthusiasm for knowledge, during a residence in that country 
for a considerable length of* time, I had become perfectly 
reconciled and habituated to the manners, customs, disposi- 
tions, and sentiments of the inhabitants/' He conceived 
himself peculiarly fittisd to describe and discuss the new 
republic. Moreover, he was dissatisfied with all that had 
been published on the subject. '^ I eagerly sought out and 
pursued," he observes, " with a degree of avidity rarely felt, 
every treatise and publication relating to America, from the 
first discovery by the immortal Columbus to Carver's late 
travels therein, and even the ^ Pennsylvania Farmer's Letters,' 
by Mr. Hector St. John, if, indeed, such a person ever exist- 
ed ; but always had the extreme mortification to meet with 
disappointment in my expectations, every one grasping at 
and enlarging on the greater objects, and not a single author 
descending to the minutiae, which compose as well the true 
perspective as the real intercourse and commerce of life." 
He bespeaks the kindly judgment of his readers for a work 
^ written without ornament or elegance, and perhaps, in some 
respects, not perfectly accurate, being composed under pecu- 
liarly disadvantageous circumstances." The latter excuse is 
the best. Bafiied and chagrined in his personal aspirations, 
and having suffered capture, imprisonment, and, accordmg to 
his own account, some wanton cruelty ; remembering the pri- 
vations and dangers of travel in a new, and exposure in an 
inimical country, shattered by illness, and, above all, morti- 
fied at the ignominious failure of the Royal cause, he writes 
with bitter prejudice and exaggerated antipathy, despite the 
show of candor exhibited in the preface. Nor can we find 
in his work, as a literary or scientific performance, any just 
reason for his depreciation* of his predecessors. He may 
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note a few circmnstaiices overlooked b j them, but, on the 
score of accurate and fresh information, there is little value 
in the physical details he gives ; while the political and social 
are so obviously jaundiced by partisan spite as to be of lim- 
it^ significance. Indeed, there is cause -to suspect that Mr. 
Smythe was not iqfrequently quizzed by his informants ; and 
his best reports are of agricultural and topographical facts. 
EKs " Travels in America," therefore, are now more curious 
than valuable : they give us a vivid idea of the per\'erse and 
prejudiced commentaries in vogue at the period among the 
least magnanimous of the Tory faction. He, like others (Of 
f his dass, was struck with the ^^ want of subordination among 
the people." He descants on the '* breed of running horses " 
in Virginia. ' The bullfrogs, mosquitos, fiying squirrels, fossil 
remains, and lofty timber; the wheat, com, sugar, cotton, 
and other crops; the characteristics of different Indian 
tribes ; ' the clearings, the new settlements, the hospitality, 
splendid landscapccr, and *' severe treatment of the negroes ; " 
the handsome women, the ^'accommodations not suited ta 
an epicure," the modes of farming, the habits of planters 
and riflemen, the extent and character of the large rivers, 
the capacity of soild, and the behavior of different classes, 
4&C., form his favorite topics of description and discussion, 
varied by inklings of adventure and severe experiences as a 
fugitive and a prisoner. He teUs us of the '^ harems of 
beautiful slaves", belonging to the Jesuit establishment in 
Maryland ; of being " attacked by an itinerant preacher ; " 
of the " painful sensation of restraint " experienced from the 
" gloom of the woods ; " of his horse " refusing to eat ba- 
con ; " and of the " formal circumlocution " of a wayside 
acquaintance, evidently better endowed with humor than 
himself. In these and similar themes his record assimilates 
with many others written at the time; but what give it 
peculiar emphasis, are the -political comments and prophecies 
— ^very curious to recall now, in the light of subsequent 
events and historical verdicts. " I have no wish to widen the 
breach," he says ; '^ but the illiberal and vindictive principles 
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of the prcvailiiig party " in America, seem to him iatal to 
any hearty reconciliation between the* mother country and 
her wayward and enfranchised offspring; So absolutely in 
his moral perception obscured, that he deliberately maligns a 
character whose immaculate purity even enemies then recog- 
nized with delight. "It was at Alexandria," he writes, 
" that George Washington first stepped forth as the public 
patron and leader of sedition, having subscribed fifty pounds 
where others subscribed only five, and having accepted the 
command of the first company of afmed associates against 
the British Government." So far we have only the state- 
ment of a political antagonist ; but when, in the retrospect 
of his career as military chieftain and civic leader, he thus 
estimates the man whose disinterestedness had already be- 
come proverbial, we recognize the absolute .perversity of this 
professedly candid writer : 

" Mr. Washington has uniformly cherished and steadfastly pur- 
sued an apparently mild, steady, but aspiring line of conduct, and 
views of the highest ambition, under the most specious of all cloaks 
— ^that of moderation, which he invariably appeared to possess. His 
total want of generous sentiments, and even of common humanity, 
has appeared notoriously in many instances, and in none more than 
in his sacrifice of the meritorious but unfortunate ^ajor Andr6. 
Nor during his life has he ever performed a single action that could 
entitle him to the least show of merit, much less of glory ; but as a 
politician he has certainly distinguished himself, having, by his politi- 
cal manoBuvres, and his cautious, plausible management, raised him- 
self to a degree of eminence in his own country unrivalled, and of 
considerable stability. In his private character he has always been 
respectable.^^ 

As a specimen of Tory literature, this portrait forms a 
singular and suggestive contrast with those sketched of the 
same illustrious subject by Chastellux, Guizot, Erskine, 
Brougham, Everett, and so mapy other brilliant writers. It 
is easy to imagine what discouraging views of the new 
republic such a man would take, after this evidence of his 
moral perspicacity and mental discrimination. Yet Mr. 
Smythe was of a sentimental turn. There are verses in his 
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Amerioan TraTela, ,** written in solitude," not, indeed^ equal 
to Shellejr'g; and, when incarcerated, he inscribed rhymes 
with charcoal on his prison wall. We most make dne allow- 
ance for the wonaded sensibilities of a man who had been 
the victim of a " bmtal Bnteh guard," a " robber of the 
monntain," and a " barbarous jiuler," when he tells as that 
the " fatal termination of the war," and the " consequences 
of separation from Great Britain and alliance with France," 
are " inauspicious for both countries." According to Mr. 
Smythe, the Amerioaas were "oormpted by French gold," 
and ent«rcd into an " affected amity with that artful, perfidi- 
ous, and gaudy people." He 'prophesies that " when the in- 
toxication of success is over, they will repent their error." 
Meantime, he pleads earnestly for the Loyalists, deelares 
.America' rapidly .becoming ^populated on account of its 
"noscttled government" and the check of emigration, and, 
altogether, an " unfit place of residence." 
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Wanset; coopeb; wilson; dayis; abhe; brt«ted; kkndall; 
wkld; cobbett'; camfbell; btbon; moobe; mbs. wake- 
vield; HODGSON; jansen; caswell; holmes, Ain> othebs; 
hall; feabon; fiddleb; ltell; eeathebstonaugh ; combe; 
female wbiteb8 ; dickens ; faux ; hamilton ; fabkinbon ; 
MBS. tbollope; gbattan; lobd cablisle; anthont tbo^ 

LOFB ; PBENTICE ; 8TIBLING. 

If, in early colonial times, North America was sought as a 
refnge from persecution and a scene of adventurous explora- 
tion, and, during the French and Revolutionary wars, became 
an arena for valorous enterprise ; when peace smiled upon the 
newly organized Government of the United States, they 
lAlured quite another class of visitors — those who sought to 
ascertain, by pergonal observation, the actual facilities which 
Ihe New World oflTered, whereby the unfortunate could re- 
deem and the intrepid and dexterous advance their position 
and resources. Hence intelligent reporters of industrial and 
social opportunities were welcomed in Europe, and especially 
, among the manufacturers, agriculturists, and traders of 
Britain ; and these later records differ from the earlier in 
more specific data and better statistical information. To the 
American reader of the present day they are chiefly attrac- 
tive as affording facts and figures whereby the development 
of the country can be distinctly traced from the adoption of 
9 
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the Federal Constitution to the present time, and a salient 
contrast afforded between the modes of life and the aspect 
of places sixty years ago and to-day. The vocation, social 
rank,^ and personal objects of these writers so modify their 
observations, that, in almost every instance, allowance must 
be made for the partialities aild prejudices, the limited knowl- 
edge or the self-love of the journalist and letter writer ; yet, 
as their aim usually is to impart such information as will be 
of practical benefit to those who contemplate emigration, 
curious and interesting details, economical and social, may 
often be gleaned from their pages; One of these books, 
which was quite popular in its day, and is still occasionally 
quoted, is that of Wansey, which was published in 1794, and 
subsequently reprinted here.* His voyage across the Atlan- 
tic was far fVom agreeable, and not without serious priva- 
tions. Indeed, nothing more remarkably indicates the prog- 
ress of comfort and luxury within the last half century, than 
the speed and plentiful resources wherewith the visitor to 
America now makes the transit. Wansey, as was the custom 
then, furnished his owti napkins, bedding, and extras for the 
voyage ; his account of which closes with the remark, that 
^' tiiere does not exist a more sordid, penurious race than 
the captains of passage and merchant vessels." Yet a no- 
bler class of men^than the American packet captains of a , 
subsequent era never adorned the merchant service of any 
nation. 

Henry Wansey, F. S. A., was an English manufacturer, and 
his visit to America had special reference to his vocation. 
He notes our then very limited enterprise in this sphere, and 
examined the quality and cost of wool in several of the 
States. On the 8th of June, 1794, he breakfasted with 
Washington at Philadelphia. " I confess,** he writes, " I was 
struck with awe and veneration. The President seemed very 
thoughtful, and was slow Jp delivering himself^^ which in- 

• •* An Exctmion to the United States, In the Sununer of 1794," by Henry 
Wansey ; with a curiouB profile portrait of Washington, and a yiew of the 
Bute House in Philadelphia, 12mo., pp. 280, Salisbury, 1798. 
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daced some to believe him reserved; but it was rather, I 
apprehend, the result of much reflection ; for he had, to me, 
the appearance of affability imd accommodatioD. He was, at 
this time, in his sixty-third year, but had very little the ap- 
pearance of age, having been all his life exceedingly temper- 
ate. There was a certain anxiety visible in his comitenance, 
with marks of extreme sensibility." 

Wansey, like most visitors at that period, was stnick with, 
the great average of health, intelligence, and contentment 
among the people. " In these States," he writes, ^^ you behold 
a certain plainness and simplicity of manners, equality of oon^- 
dition, and a sober use of the faculties of the mind« It is 
seldom you hear of a madman or a blind man in any of the 
States ; seldom of a fdo de se^ or a. man afflicted with the 
gout or palsy. There is, indeed, at Philadelphia, a hospital ' 
for lunatics. I went over it, but found there very few, if 
any, that were natives. They were chiefly Irish, and mostly 
women." What an illustration of our present eagerness for 
wealth and oflSce— of the encroachments of prosperity upon 
simple habits dnd chastened feelings — ^is the fact that now 
insanity is so prevalent as to be characteristic, and that a 
" sober use of the faculties of the mind " is the exception, 
not the rule, of American life ! 

To those curious in byway economies, it may be pleasant 
to know, that Wansey, in the year '94, found the " Bunch of 
Grapes " the best house of entertainment in Boston ; that it 
was kept by Colonel Colman, and that, though ^'pestered 
with bugs," his guest paid '^ five shillings a day, including a 
pint of Madeira." He records, as memorable, the circum- 
stance that he ^^ took a walk to Bunker Hill with an officer 
who had been on the spot in the battle ; " and that they re- 
turned " over the new bridge from Cambridge," which Wan- 
sey — not having lived to see the Suspension Bridge at Niag- 
ara, the Victoria at Montreal, nor the Waterloo in London — 
observes is " a most prodigious work for so infant a country 
— worthy of the Roman empire." Boston then boasted 
^ forty hackney coaches, which carry one to any part of the 
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towD for a quarter of a dollar." The pillar on Beacon Hill, 
and Long Wharf, were to him the chief local objects of 
interest. He visited the ^^ famous geographer," Jedediah 
Morse, at Charlestown, read the Columbian Centinel, and 
attended *^ the only Unitarian chapel yet opened in America, 
and heard Mr. Freeman." Springfield, in Massachusetts, put 
Ipm in mind of Winboum, in Dorsetshire ; the coffee there 
was " ill made," and the " butter rank," while the best aiticle 
of food he found was '^^fried fish." He was charmed with 
the abundance of robins and swallows, and saw '^ a salmon 
caught in a seine in the Connecticut River," and ^^ a school- 
house by the roadside in almost every parish." He attended a 
meeting of the Legislature in Hartford, and heard a debate 
as to how ** to -provide for the poor and sick negroes who 
had been freed from slavery — ^th^ question being whether it 
was incmnbent on the former masters, or the State, to subsist 
ihem. Like all strangers then and there, he was hospitably 
received by Mr. Wadsworth. He mentions, as a noteworthy 
facility for travellers, that " three or four packets sail every 
week from New Haven tp New York." Of New England 
commodities which he records for their novelty or preva- 
lence, are sugar from the maple tree, sofii soap, and cider. 
Like all foreigners, he complains of the bad bread, and enu- 
merates, as a curious -phenomenon, that there is ^^ no tax on 
candles;" that thunder storms arc frequent, and lightning 
> conductors on all the houses ; that woodpeckers, flycatchers, 
'and kingbirds abound; that the dwellings are built exclu- 
sively of timber, and that ^' women and children, in most of 
the country places, go without caps, stockings, and shoes." 
The well poles of New Jersey, and her domestic flax spin* 
ners, cherry trees, and * fireflies impress him as characteristic ; 
and ^e is disappointed in the quality of the wool produced 
iliere. In New York, Mr. Wansey lodged at the Tontino 
Coflee House, near the Battery, where he met Citizen Genet 
and Joseph Priestley, breakfasted with General Gates, and 
received a call from Chancellor Livingston. He ^' makes a 
note " of the then " public buildings " — \iz., die Governor's 
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house, the Exchange, the Society Library, the Literary Coffee 
House, ColumJ^ia College, the hospital, and workhouse. He 
found some " good paintings by Trumbull " at Federal Hall, 
was interested in Montgomery's monument, went with a 
party to see " Dickson CoKon's manufactory at Hellgate," 
and Hodgkinson in *^ A Bold Stroke for a Husband " at the 
theatre. He encountered John Adams, then Vice-President, 
at Burling Slip, " on board the packet just sailing for Bos- 
ton," and describes him as ^^ a stout^ hale, well-looking man, 
of grave ' deportment, and quite plain in dress and person." 
He dined with Comfort Sands ; and Mr. Jay, " brother to 
the ambassador," took him to ^Hhe Belvidere — an elegant 
tea-drinking house, with delightful views of the harbor;" 
also to '^ the Indian Queen, on the Boston road, filled with 
Frenchmen and tri-color cockades." In Philadelphia, he saw 
Washington at the play, which was one of Mrs. Inchbald's ; 
dined with Mr. Bingham, and heard all about the ravages of 
the yellow fever of the pfeoeding year. 

How suggestive are even such meagre notices of persopal 
experience, reviving to our minds the primitive housewifery, 
the political vicissitudes, and the social tastes which mark the 
history of the land sixty years ago : when the first President 
of the republic had "been recently inaugurated ; when the 
mischievous " French alliance " was creating such bitter par- 
tisan feeling ; when a Unitarian philosopher fled from a Bir« 
mingham mob to the wilds of Pennsylvania ; when the abo- 
lition of slavery was a familiar fact in 9ur social life ; when 
good Mrs. Inchbald's dramas were favorites, and Brockden 
Brown was writing his graphic story of the pestilence that 
laid waste his native city; when Trumbull was the artist, 
Hodgkinson the actor. Genet the demagogue, Livingston the 
lawyer, and Waihmgton the glory of the land ! 

Among the economical writers oii our country, Thomas 
Cooper was at one time much quoted.* His remarks weue, 
however, the fruits of quite a brief survey^ as he left Eng- 

* ** Some Information respecting America,** Londgn, 1794. 
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land late in the summer of 1793, and embarked on his return 
the ensuing winter. He found '' land cheap ai)& labor dear ; " 
praises the fertility of the Genesee Valley, then attracting 
emigrants from New England, as its subsequent inhabitants 
were lured by the same causes to the still farther western plains 
of Ohio and minoia. Cooper indicates, as serious objections 
to Hew York State, the intermittent fevers, and the unsatis- 
factory land tenure — ^both of which obstacles have gradually 
disappeared or been auspiciously modified, as the civilization 
of the interior has advanced, and its vast resources been 
made available by the geniuci of communication. This writer 
also declares that the climate of Pennsylvania is more dry. 
The existence of slavery he considers a vital objection to the 
Southern sections of the country for the British emigrant. 
He remarks of Rhode Island, that it is ^^ in point of dimate 
as well as appearance the most similar to Great Britain, of 
any State in the Union " — ^a remark confirmed often since by 
foreign visitors and native travellers. It is to be observed, 
however, that most of those who explored the States, when 
the fisu^ilities for travel were meagre and inadequate, for the 
purpose of obtaining economical infermation, xistmlly confined 
their experience to special regions, where convenience or acci- 
dent induced them to linger ; and thus they naturally give 
the preference to difi^^rent places. Brissot recommends the 
Shenandoah Valley, and Imlay, Kentucky. Cooper thought 
**the prospect in the professions unprofitable." He states 
that literary Qien, as a class, did not exist, though the names 
of Franklin, Kittenhouse, Jefferson, Paine, and Barlow were 
distinguished. The number of articles he mentions as indis- 
pensable " to bring over," in 1793, gives one a startling idea 
of the deficiencies of the country. He asserts, however, that 
the " culinary vegetables of America are superior to those of 
England ; " but, on the other hand, was disappointed in the 
trees, as, ^'although the masses of wood are large and 
grand," yet the arborescent specimens individually " fell 
much short of his expectationa ; " which does not surprise 
those of his readers who have seen the noble and impressive 
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trees which stand forth in such magnificent relief in some of 
the parks and manor groimds of England. The details of a 
new settlement given by this writer, are more or less identi- 
cal with those which have since become so familiar to us, 
from the vivid pictures of life in the West; but we can 
easily imagine how interesting they must have been to those 
contemplating emigration, or with kindred who had lately 
found a new home on this continent. More, however, of the 
Puritan element mingled with and marked the life of the set- 
tlers in what was tben " the West " — and tinctured the then 
nascent tide of civilization. Somewhat of the simplicity no- 
ticed by writers during colonial times, yet lingered ; and the 
social lesson with which- Cooper ends his narrative is benign 
and philosophical: ^'By the almost general mediocrity of 
fortune," he writes, '^ thsLi prevails in America, obliging ttB 
people to follow some business for subsistence, those vices 
that arise usaaUy from idleness are iri a great measure pre- 
vented. Atheism is unknown ; and the Divine Being seems 
to have manifested His approbation of the mutual forbear- 
ance and kindness with which the different sects treat each 
other, by the remarkable prosperity with which He has been 
pleased to crown the whole country." 

Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, the Paisley weaver 
and poet, after enduring poliHcal persecution and great pri- 
vations at home, landed at Newcastle, in Delaware, July 
14th, 1V94, and, having shot a red-headed woodpecker, was 
inspired with an ornithological enthusiasm which decided his 
career. He became a schoolmaster, an ardent politician, and, 
through intimacy with Bartram, a confirmed naturalist. He 
wrote for Brockden Brown's magazine, made a pedestrian 
tour to Niagara, was the author of "The Foresters" — ^an 
elaborate poem in the Portfolio^ and fixed his home on the 
banks of the Susquehanna : meantime, and subsequently, toil- 
ing, in spite of every obstacle and with beautiful zeal, upon 
his " American Ornithology ; " and in this and other writings, 
in verse and prose, giving the most vivid local descriptions of 
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life and nature in America as revealed to the eye of science 
and of song.* 

Travel here, as elsewhere, brings out the idiosyncrasies, 
and proves a test of character. A certain earnestness of 
porpose and definite sympathy lend ,more or less dignity to 
the narratives Of missionary, soldier, and savant ; but these 
were soon succeeded by a class of men whom accident or 
necessity brought hither. The welcome accorded some of 
them, when '^^ stranger was a holy name " among us, and the 
greater social consideration experienced in*a less conventional 
state of society than that to which they had been accus- 
tomed, sometimes induced an amusing self-complacency and 
oracular tone. With the less need of the heroic, more super- 
ficial traits of human nature found scope ; and a fastidious 
taste andmtical standard were too often exhibited by writers, 
whose previous history formed an incongruous parallel with 
the newborn pretensions warmed into life by the republican 
atmosphere o/ this young land. A visitor whose narrow 
means obligo^ him often to travel on foot and rely on casual 
hospitality, and whose acquirements enabled him to subsist 
as a tutor in a Southern fiimily, for several months, would 
challenge our respect for his independence and self-reliance, 
were it not for an egotistical claim to the rank of a practical 
and philosophical traveller, which obtrudes itself on every 
page of his journal. Some descriptive sketches, however, 
atone for the amiable weakness of John Davis,f whose 
record includes the period between 1798 and 1802, during 
which he roamed over many sections of the country, and 
observed various phases of American life. " I have entered," 
he says, ^^ with equal interest, the mud hut of the negro and 

* " American Ornithology ; or, The Natural History of the Birds of the 
United StateSi" with plates from original drawings taken from nature, 9 vols., 
£(^0, Philadelphia, ISOS-'U. 

" The Foresters, a Poem descriptive of a Pedestrian Journey to the Falls 
of Niagara,** 12mo., Paisley, 1826. 

f ** Travels of Four Tears and a Half in the United States, during the 
'j^Kn 1798 to 1802,*' by John Davis, dedicated to Preddent Jefferson, 8vo., 
London, 1803. 
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tii^log house of the planter ; I have likewise communed with 
the slave who wields the hoe and the taskmaster who im- 
poses the labor." Pope, Addison, and Johnson wexe his 
oracles, and the style of the latter obviously won his sympa- 
thy* Burr fascinated him ; Dennie praised his verses, and 
he saw Brockden Brown. His volume abounds with byway 
anecdotes. He records the details of his experience with the 
zest of one whose self-esteem exalts whatever befalls and 
surrounds him. To-night he is kept awake by the howls of 
a mastiff, to-morrow he dines on venison ; now he writes an 
elegy, and now engages in literary discussion with a planter* 
His odes to a cricket, a mockingbird, to Ashley Kiver, etc, 
evidence the Sbenstone taste and rhyme then so much in 
vogue. He "contemplated with reverence the portrait of 
James Logan," and draws from an Irish clergyman new anec- 
dotes of Goldsmith. He disputes Franklin's originality in the 
form of an amusing dialogue between a Virginian and a New 
Englander, tracing the philosopher's famous parable to Bishop 
Taylor, and his not less famous epitaph to a Latin author. 
He praises Phillis Wheatley, and notes, with evident pleas- 
ure, the trees, grains, reptiles, birds, and animals. Great is 
his dread of the rattlesnake. Anecdotes and verses, philo- 
sophical reflections and natural history items, with numerous 
personal confessions and impressions, make up a characteris- 
tic melange^ in which the vanity of a bard and the specula- 
tions of a traveller sometimes grotesquely blend, but with so 
much good nature and harmless pedantry, that the result is 
diverting, and sometimes instructive. ** My long residence," 
he writes, " in a community ' where honor and shame from 
no condition rise,' has placed me above the ridiculous pride 
of disowning the situation of a tutor." In this vocation he 
certainly enjoyed an excellent opportunity to observe that 
unprecedented blending of the extremes of high civilization 
and rude economies which forms one of the nM)St salient 
aspects of our early history. The English tutor, when do- 
mesticated in a Southern family, was sheltered by a log 
house while he shared the pleasures of a sumptuous tabto; 
0* 
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and, when surrounded bj^ the crude accommodations of a 
new plantation, witnessed the highest refinement of manners, 
and listened to the most intellectual conversation. If, during . 
his wanderings, he was annoyed, one night, bj a short bed, 
he was amused, the next, by a travelling menagerie. If, in 
tutoring, his patience was tried by seeing people '^ strive to 
exceed each other in the vanities of life,'' |ie was compen- 
sated, in the woods, by shooting wild turkeys with his pupil. 
He quotes Shakspeare, and observes nature with great relish ; 
"and the cotton plant, the autumn wind, the wild deer, eagles, 
hummingbirds, whippoorwills, bog plant, and* flycatchers, 
with occasional flirtations with a mellifluous muse, beguile 
the time ; and he boasts, in the retrospect of his four years' 
sojourn, and the written digest thereof, that he ^^ scorns com- 
plaints of mosquitos and bugs," that he ^' escl^ews magnifi- 
oent epithets," ^* makes no drawings," and ^* has not joined 
the crew of deists " — which negative merits, we infer, were 
rare in travellers' tales half a century ago. The republican 
ideas, inqui^ng turn of mind, or extreme deference of tl^s 
writer, seems to have won him the favorable regard of Jef- 
ferson, upon whom and Burr he lavishes ardent praise : and 
the former seems to recognize not only a political admirer, 
but a brother author, in Davis ; for, in reply to his request 

* to dedicate his Travels to the apostle of American democ- 
racy, Jefiecson, after accepting graciously the compliment, 
writes : " Should you, in your joumeyings, have been led to 
remark on the same objects on which I gave crude notes 
some years ago, I shall be happy to sec them confirmed or 
corrected by so accurate an observer." His work is entitled, 
" Travels of Four and a Half Years in the United States, 
1799-1802," London, 1817. "With more sincerity," says 
Rich's BiUiotheca Americana^ " than is usual among travel- 
lers, he states that he made the tour on foot, because he 
oonld not afibrd the expense of a horse." 

In 1806, Thomas Ashe visited North America, with the 
intention of examining the Western rivers, in order to learn, 

- . from persona] inspection, the products of their vicinage, and 
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the aotual state of the adjacent country. The Mississippi, 
OhiOj Monollgaheh^ and Alleghany were the special objects 
of his exploration. His *^ Travels in America " * is a cnri- 
01I8 mixture of critical disparagement, quite too general to 
be aoeurate, and of romantic and extravagant epiflodc*!*, which 
diminish the reliance that might otherwise bo placed on the 
more practical statements. The work appeared in London in 
1808. 

The natural appetite for the marvellous, and the desire 
to obtain a knowledge of facts, at that time, in regard to the 
particular region visited, being prevalent, this now rarely con* 
flulted volume was much read. From Pittsburg he writes : 
** The Atlantic States, through which I have paf«8e<1, are un- 
worthy of your observation. The climate has two extremes.** 
The Middle States *^ are less contemptible ; the national fea- 
tures not strong;** and, from this circumstance, he thinks 
it. difficult to 'conjecture what national character will arise. 
At Carlisle, Pa., he ^* did not meet a man of decent litera- 
ture.** He seeks consolation, therefore, in the picturesque 
scenes around him, which are oAon described in rhetorical 
terms, and in a recognition of the fairer portion of the com- 
munity. Thomson*s ^^ Seasons " is evidently a favorite book ; 
and he presents a copy to a ^^ young lady among the emi- 
grants,** on the blank leaf of which, he tells us, he wrote a 
^^ romantic but just compliment.'* Education, sects, manu- 
factures, arid provisions are commented on ; but the tone of 
his remarks, except where he praises the face of nature or 
the manners of a woman, is discouraging to those who con- 
template settling in the westeni part of the country- — which 
he continually brings into severe comparison with the more 
developed communities of the Old Worid. Indeed, he re- 
pudiates the flattering accounts of previous travellers ; and it 
is evident that the reaction from his o^ti extravagant expec- 

• "Travels in America, performed in 1806," by Captain Thomafl Ashe, 8 
vols. 12mo., London, 1808. 

" Ilis account of the Atlantic S^tates fonns the most comprehcnsiTe piece 
of national abuse we ctct recollect to hare read.** — Rich, 
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tations leads him to picture the dark side \?ith earnestness. 
Personal disappointment is expressed in all his generaliza- 
tions, although certain local beauties and exceptional indi- 
yiduals modify th^ strain of complaint, which, though some- 
tiimes well founded, is often unreasonable. He describes the 
hardships and privations incident to emigration, and illus- 
trates them by melancholy examples. The ^' vicious taste in 
building," the formidable catalogue of snakes, the want of 
literary culture, the discomfort, and* the coarse manners quite 
eclipse the charms of landscape and the natural advantages 
of the vast region which, since his journey, has become so 
populous, enterprising, and |»'oductive. He '^reports" a 
boxing match, hor^ race, ball and supper in Virginia ; hears 
a debate in Congress, and retires ^^ full of contempt ; " swin- 
dlers apd impostors intrude on his privacy at a tavern. He 
says, with truth, that " no people live with less regard to 
regimen;" and, as we read, beautiful scenes seem to be 
counterbalanced by bad food, grand rivers by uncultured 
n^nds, cheap land by narrow social resources ; in a word, the 
usual conditions of a new country, where nature is exuberant 
and civilization incomplete, are described as such AiM>malies 
would be by a man with a fluent and ambitious style, tastes 
ai^d self-love easily offended, and to whom the " law of a pro- 
duction," which Goethe deemed so essential to wise criticism 
in letters, is scarcely applied, though still more requisite to a 
traveller's estimate. Ashe put on record some really useful 
information, and stated mauy disenchanting truths about the 
New World, and life there ; but the rhetorical extravagance 
and personal vanity herewith ventilated, detract not a little 
from his authority as a reference and his tact as a romancer. 
The gentler portion of creation alone escape reproach. " I 
assure you," he writes, " that when I expressed the supreme 
disgust excited in me by the people of the United States, the 
ladies were by no means included in the general censure." 

When we remember that such books, half a century ago, 
were the current sources of information in Great Britain in 
regard to America, and that a writer so limited in scope, in« 
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di B CiimhiMle in abate, md saperfidal in thought, was re- 
garded M an antlioritj, it is e^y to perceive how the inimical 
faaling toward this co un try was fostered. One fact alone 
indieatea die ahaUowneas of Ashe : he (Liteii none of his com- 
plaeeiit epistles from the Northern States, ami pve^, as a rea- 
aon therefor, that (^y are ^ unworthy of nhM^rvation/^ He 
thinks the social destiny of Pitteburj? rcMleemed by a few 
Iriah families settled there, who ^Miindered the vicinii!9 pro- 
peoaities of the gehnine American character from e>taMii«h- 
Ing here the horrid dominion which they have assiinuHl over 
the Atlantic States.*^ I!e finds the men deterionite<l on 
aoooont of their ^ political doctrinesk,^^ which, he i^rmsiden*, 
tend ^to make men turbulent citizens abandoned C'hri.'<tians, 
inconstant husbands, and. trcacheroiLs friends/* Here wo 
have the secret of this traveller's sweeping censure. His 
hatred of republican institutions not only blindinl him to a!l 
the privileges and merits of American life and character, but 
even to certain domestic traits and profesHional talents, recog- 
nized by every other foreign observer of tlie count r)'. Yet, 
palpable as are his injustice and ignorance, contemporary 
critics at home failed to recognize them. One says, ^Miis 
researches cannot fail to interest the politician, the statef^man, 
the philosopher, and the antiquary;'* while the Quarterly 
Heview mildly rebukes him for having *' spoiled a good l>ook 
by engrailing incredible stories on atithentic ihcts." 

Rev. John Bristed, who succeeded Bishop Griswold in St. 
MichaePs Church, at Bristol, li. I., published, in 1818, a work 
on " America and her Resources." He was a native of Dor- 
setshire, England, and, for two years, a pupil of Chitty. 
Strong in his prejudices of country, yet impressed with the 
advantages of the New World, his report of American 
means, methods, and prospects, though containing much use- 
ful, and, at the time, some fresh and desirable information, is 
crude, and tinctured with a personal and national bias, which 
renders it, superseded as most of its facts have been by the 
development of the country, of little present significance. It 
is, however, to the curious, as an illustration of character, a 
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suggestive indioation of the state of feeling of an English 
resident, and of the state of the country forty or fifty years 
nnoe. The author was a scholar, wilii strong convictions. 
He died at Bristol a few years since, at an advanced age. 
He also published *^ A Pedestrian Tour in the Highlands,'^ 
in 1804. His work on 4J3ierica was tbe result of several 
years' residence ; and its scope, tone, and character are best 
hinted by the opinion of one of the leading Reviews of 
England, thus expressed soon after its publication : " We 
oannot avoid regarding Mr. Bristed wiUi some degree of 
respect," says tihe London Qtiarterlt/. ^^In writing his 
book, his pride in his native country, which all his repub- 
licanism has been unable to overcome, has frequently had to 
o<mtend with the flattering but imsubstantial prospect with 
which the prophetic folly that ever accompanies democracy 
has impressed his mind, to a degree almost equalling that of 
the .vain people with whom he is domiciled.'' As an au- 
thentic landmark of economical progress, this work is use- 
ful as a reference, whatever may be thought of'its social 
criticism. 

An entire contrast to the record of Ashe appeared about 
the same time, in the " Travels through the Northern Parts 
of the United States," * by Edward Augustus Kendall. No 
previous work on this country so fully explains the State 
polity and organization of New England, and the social facts 
connected therewith. "The intention of travel," says the 
intelligent and candid author, "is the discovery of truth." 
As unsparing in criticism as Ashe, he analyzes the municipal 
system and the social development with so much knowledge 
and faiilicss, that the political and economical student will 
find more data and detail in his work than, at that period, 
were elsewhere obtainable. It still serves as an authentic 
memorial of the region of country described, at that transi- 
tion era, when time enough had elapsed, after the Revolution- 
ary War, for life and labor to have assumed their normal 

* **TraYelB throogh the Northern Partfl of the Ucited SUtes, in the jeart 
1807-'8," by Edward A. Kendall, 8 toIb. Svo., New York, 1809. ' 
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derelopment, and before their scope had been enlarged and 
their activity intensified bj the vast mechanical improve- 
ments of our own day. The local laws of Connecticut, for 
instance, are fully discussed ; townships, electiohs, churches, 
prisons, schools, and the press-r-all the elements and principles 
which then and there manifested national and moulded pri- 
vate character. The famous ^' Blue Laws " form a curious 
chapter ; and, in his account of the newspaper press, he notes 
the remarkable union of *^ li^^se of thought with very favor- 
able specimens of diction,^' and enlarges upon the prevalent 
^^ florid and tumid " language in America, its causes and cure ; 
'while his chapter on Hartford Poetry is an interesting illus- 
tration of our early local literature. 

Scarcely any contemporary writer of American travels was 
more quoted and popular, sixty years ago, than Isaac Weld, 
whom the troubles of Ireland, in '95, induced to visit this 
coimtry. That experience, we may readily imagine, caused 
him thoroughly to appreciate the importance of practical 
observations in a land destined to afford a prosperous home 
for such a multitude of his unfortunate countrymen. Ac- 
cordingly we find, in his weU- written work,** abundance of 
economical and statistical facts ; and the interests and pros- 
pects of agriculture and commerce are elaborately considered. 
While this feature rendered Weld's Travels really useful at 
the time of their publication, and an authentic reference sub^ 
sequently, his ardent love of nature lent an additional interest 
to his work^ for he expatiates on the beauties of the land- 
scape with the perception of an artist, and is one of the few 
early travellers who enriched his journal with authentic 
sketches of picttiresque aud famous localities. The French 
translation of Weld^s Travels in America is thus illustrated ; 
and the old-fashioned yet graphic view of an '* Aubcrge et 
voiture publique dans les £tats Unis,'' vividly recalls the days 
anterior to locomotives, so suggestive of stage-coach adven* 

* *' Travels throogh the States of North America and the ProTinoes of 
Upper and Lower Canada, in l';r95-'96-*97,** by Isaac Weld, illostrated with 
fine engraringB, 4to^ 1799. 
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tares, deliberate travel, and the unmodified Sfe and character 
of the rural districts. In describing the ^angoiaary attacks of 
New Jersey insects, he dealirin the maryellous, giving WsBhi- 
iugton a» authority that the mos<}uitos there bite through 
the thickest boots. 

No writer on America has more singularlt combined the 
political refugee and adventurer with the assiduous econo- 
tnist than William Cobbett. Bom and bred fl( farmer, he 
fled, while a youth, from the p^ceful vocation of his father, 
to become a soldier in Nova Scotia ; but soon left the service, 
visited France, and, in 1796, settled in Philadelphia, where 
the fierce tone of his controversial writings involved him in 
costly libel suits. His interest in the political questions then 
rife in America is amply evidenced by the twiDlve volumes of 
the works of Peter Porcupine, published in London in 1801. 
Retummg to England, he became the strenuous advocate of 
Pitt, and started the Weeklt/ Meghtery which contained his 
lucubrations for thirty years ; but, having once more ren- 
dered himself amenable to law by the combined freedom and 
force of his pen, he returned to the United States, and en- 
joyed the prestige of a political exile in the vicinity of New 
York ;' and when the repeal of the Six Acts permitted his 
return home, he conveyed to England the bones of Thomas 
Paine, whose memory he idolized. Cobbett is recognized 
under several quite distinct phases, according to the views of 
his critics — as a malignant radical by some, a philosophical 
liberal by others. His style is regarded as a model of per- 
spicacity ; and his love of agriculture, and faith in habits of 
inexpensive comfort and cheerful industry, made him, in the 
eyes of partial observers, quite the model of republican hardi- 
hood and independence ; while the more refined and urbane 
of his day shrank from his vituperative language and bitter 

jNurtisanship. He slandered the benign Dr. Rush, and Bcn^ 
tham declared " his malevolence and lying beyond every- 
thing;" while Kent remarked that his political writings 
afforded a valuable source of knowledge to those who would 

' understand the parties and principles which agitated our 
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country during his sojouri)^; and the London TivMS ap- 
plauded the muscular vigor of his diction. But it is as a 
writer on the economical and social facts of American life, 
that Cobbett now clmms our notice ; and in this regard he 
differs from most authors in the same sphere, in the specific 
character of the information he imparts, and the deliberate 
conclusions at which he arrived. Some of our veneittble 
countrymen remember his pleasant abode on Long Island, 
and the memorable discussions which sometimes took place 
there between the political exile, reformer, grammarian, and 
horticulturist, and his intelligent visitors from the city. The 
late Dr. Francis used to quote some of his emphatic sayings, 
and describe his frugal arrangements and agricultural tro- 
phies. In the preface to his '^Year's Residence in America,''* 
Cobbett complains of English traveUers as too extreme in 
their statements in regard to the country — one set describing 
it as a paradise, and the other as unfit to live in. He treats 
the subject in a practical way, and from patient experience. 
Enamored of a fanner's life, he boasts that he was '^ bred np 
at a ploughtail and among the hop gardens of Surrey,** and 
that he was never eighteen months "without a garden." He \ 
expatiates on the superior condition of the agricultural class * 
in America, where "a farmer is not a dependent wretofc,*' 
and where presidents, governors, and legislators pride them- 
selves on the vocation. He describes his own little domain, ' 
the American trees he has planted around his house, his ex- 
periments in raising com, potatoes, and especially rutabaga. 
By " daily notes " he carefully reports the transitions of tem- 
perature and seasons, and gives definite accounts of modes 
of cultivation, the price of land, cost of raising kine and 
poultry ; in a word, nil the economical details which a prac- 
tical man would prize. By the narrative of his own doings 
in the vicinity of New York, and of his. observations during- 
a journey to the West, the foreign reader must have obtained 
from Cobbett the most satisfactory knowledge of the mate- 

* " A Year*8 Residence in the United States,*' 8 vols., 8to., London, 
1818. 
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rial resources of a large section of the country as it was 
forty years since. Through these agricultural items, how- 
ever, the disappointment of « the politician and the sympathies 
of the republican vividly gleam ; for the truculent author 
constantly rejoices that no " spies, false witnesses, or blood- 
money men " beset the path of frugal toil and independent 
thought in this land of freedom. He justly laments the 
prevalence of intemperance, and compares the " Hampshire 
parsons" and their flocks — ^not at all to the advantage of 
^ther — with the " good, kind people here going to 'church to 
listen to some decent man of good moral character and of 
sober, quiet life." Despite the narrowness of the partisan 
and the egotism of the innovator, Cobbett, in some respects, 
is one of the more clear and candid reporters who sought to 
enlighten Europe about America. A critical authority in 
agriculture, while denying him scientific range, admits that 
he adorned the subject " by his homely knowledge of the art, 
and most agreeable delineation ; " while some of the most es- 
sential social traits, remarkable political tendencies, and emi- 
nent public characters of the United States, have been most 
truly and impressively described by William Cobbett. 

" I visited Parliament House," writes an American from 
London in 1833. "The question was the expediency of ab- 
rogating the right, under any circumstances, of impressing 
seamen for her IMajesty's navy. Cobbett said but a few 
words, but they went directly to the question : ' One fact on 
this subject claims and deserves the attention of the Houa^. 
The national debt consists of eight hundred millions of 
pounds; and seven hundred thousand of this debt waa 
incurred in the war with America, in support of this right 
of impressing seamen.' " 

However coarse the radicalism of Cobbett, there was a 
basis of sense and truth in his intrepid assertion of first prin- 
ciples — his recognition and advocacy of elementary political 
justice — that just thinkers respect, however uncongenial may 
be the manner and method of the man ; no little of the offen- 
rive character thereof being attributable to a bafiled and false 
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positioti. An acute Grerman writer * apostrophized him, dot 
inaptly, thus : ^^ Old Cobbett ! dog of England ! I do not 
love you, for every vulgar nature is fatal to me ; but I pity 
you from my deepest soul, when I see that you cannot break 
loose from your chain, nor reach those thieves who, laughing, 
slip away their plunder before your eyes, and. mock your fruit- 
less leaps and unavailing hpwls." 

While political reformers of the liberal school, drew argu- 
ments from American prosperity, popular bards gave expres- 
sion to the common vexation, by taunting the republic with 
the taint of slavery, though a poisoned graft from the land 
of oiir origin — as Campbell, in his bitter epigram on the 
American flag— oi* with sarcasms upon democratic manners, 
as in Moore's ephemeral satire. And yet, when the prospect 
for men with more wit than money, and more learning than 
rank, in Great Britain, was all but hopeless, the Bard of Hope 
could discover no more auspicious home than the land ho thus 
sneered at for a local and inherited stain.- Alluding to a half- 
formed project of joining his brother in America, and earning 
his subsistence there by teaching, he observes, in a letter to 
Washington Irving : " God knows I love my country^ and 
my heart would bleed to leave it ; but if there be a consum- 
mation such as m^y be feared, I look to taking up my abode 
in the only other land of liberty ; and you may behold me, 
perhaps, flogging your little Spartans in Kentucky into a true 
sense and feeling of the beauties of Homer." 

Bjrron, an impassioned devotee of freedom, and disgusted 
by the social proscription his undisciplined and wilful career 
had entailed on him in his native land, turned a gaze of sym- 
pathy toward the West. It is said no tribute to his fame 
delighted him so much as the spontaneous admiration of 
Americans. He was highly gratified when one of our ships 
of war paid him the compliment of a salute in the harbor of 
Leghorn ; and expressed unfeigned satisfaction when told of 
a well-thumbed copy of his poems at an inn near Niagara 

•Heine. 
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Falls. Indeed, his restless mind often found comfort in tbe 
idea of making his home in the United States. Every school- 
boy remembers his apostrophe to this comitry, in his Ode to 
Venice: 

" One great clime, 
Whose vigorous offspring bj dividing ocean 
Are kept apart, and nnrsed in the devotion 
Of freedom, which their fathers fought for and 
Bequeathed — a heritage of heart and hand. 
And proud distinction from each other land — 
Tet rears her crest, unconqaered* and sablime, 
Ahove the far Atlantlp. She has taught 
Her Esau hrethren that the haughty flag, 
The^ floating wall of ' Albion^s feebler crag. 
May strike to those whose red right hands have bought 
Bights cheaply earned with blood.'^ 

"One freeman more, America, to thee," Byron would 
have indeed added ; and, had he followed the casual impulse 
and found new inspiration from nature on this continent, and 
outlived here the fever of passion and the recklessness of 
error, how easy to imagine his later manhood and his per- 
verted name alike redeemed by faith and humanity into " ^dc- 
torious clearness." 

A remarkable evidence of the prevalent fashion and feel- 
ing, on the other hand, is to be found in the writings of Tom 
Moore. His Life, so imprudently sent to the presd by Lord 
John Russell, exhibits, in his own letters and diaries, as com- 
plete a fusion of the man of the world and the poet — if such 
a phenomenon is possible — ^as can be found in the whole 
range of literary biography. But Moore was a man of fancy 
and music rather than of deep or wide sympathies — a social 
favorite and graceful rhymer, who lived for the drawing 
room and the dinner, und was beguiled by aristocratic hospi- 
talities from that great and true world of humanity wherein 
the true bard finds inspiration. Accordingly, it was to be 
expected that his hasty visit to America should be, as it was, 
made capital for satire ' and song,^ in the interest of British 
prejudice* There is so little originality or completeness in 
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these desultory notes of his visit, with the exception of two 
finished - and melodioua iTrics — ^^ The Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp " and ^' The Canadian Boat Song " — ^that only the 
prestige of his name makes them of present interest. 

Moore arrived at Norfolk, Va., in the autumn of 1803, 
in H. B. M. frigate Phaeton, where he stayed ten days, and 
then went to Bermuda in the " Driver " sloop-of-war. 
Thence be proceeded in the " Boston " to New York ; 
visited Washington and Philadelphia, Canada and Niagara 
Falls. At Bermuda he met Basil Hall, then a midshipman. 
At Washington he had an interview with Jefferson, ** whom," 
he writes, ** I found sitting with General Dearborn and one 
or two other officers, and in the same homely costume, com- 
prising slippers and Connemara stockings." He enjoyed 
Philadelpbia society, and addressed some verses to ^^Dela- 
ware's green banks" and "Fair Schuylkill." He describes 
BufEalo as a village of wigwams and huts ; and part of his 
journey thence to Niagara he was obliged to perform on 
foot, through a half-cleared forest. On his arrival, he tells 
us he lay awake all night listening to the Falls ; and adds, 
" The day following I consider a sort of era in my life ; iknd 
the first glimpse I caught of that wonderftd cataract gave 
me a feeling which nothing in this world will ever awaken 
again." His rhymes intended as " the song of the spirit of 
that region " are not, however, suggestive of these emotions. 
He spent part of his time with " the gallant Broclc," who 
then commanded at Fort George, and, accompanied by him 
and the officers of the garrison, visited* the Tuscarora In- 
dians, and witnessed their dances, games, and rites with satis- 
faction. The Falls of the Mohawk also awoke his muse ; and 
he was much delighted at the refusal of the captain 6f a 
steamboat on Lake Ontario to accept passage money from 
the " poet." Nearly all the period of Moore's sojourn was 
passed with British consuls or army and naval officers. From 
these and the Federalists of Philadelphia, he tells us, he 
" got his prejudices " in regard to America. The " vulgarity 
of rancor " in politics, and the " rude familiarity of the l^wer 
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ordei-s," were very dflTensive to him ; and, although his oppor- 
tunities for "cursory observation" were quite limited, he 
found America " at maturity in most of the vices and all the 
pride of civilization." Slavery, of course, is the chief object 
of his satire : of its origin he is silent. The crude state of 
border Hfe, llie prevalence of French sympathies, and the 
recUessness of partisan zeal, are among the special defects 
upon which he ironically descants, as usual ascribing them to 
the institutions of the country. He sneers at 

*^ The embryo capital, where fancy sees 
Squares* in morasses, obelisks in trees ; " 

and scornfully declares that 

" Columbia's patriot train 
Cast off their monarch that their mob mjght reign ; " 

and assures his readers 

" I'd rather hold my beck 
In climes where liberty has scarce been named, 
Nor any right bat that of ruling claimed, 
Than thus to live where bastard Freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves." 

He begins one of his tirades with 

** Aready in this free and virtuous state, 
Which Frenchmen tell us was ordained by Fate ; " 

and his anti-Gallicism is as obvious as his hatred of the 
" equality aAd fraternity " principles, which he thinks so de- 
grading. Yet it was here that he saw the picture of domes- 
tic peace and prosperity that prompted the lines, "I knew, 
by the smoke that so gracefully curled ; " and the want of 
magnanimity in an Irish bard, in overlooking the blessings 
America has rained upon his countrymen, in flippant com- 
ments on temporary social incongniities, is the more apparent 
from his acknowledgment in the preface to his "Poems 
relating to America," subsequently written : " The good will 
I have experienced from more than one distinguished Ameri* 
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can, sufficiently assures me that any injustice I may have 
done to that land of freemen, if not long since wholly for- 
gotten, is now remembered only to be forgiven." 

Even a cursory examination of the British Travels in 
America already noticed, would suggest the facility and de- 
sirableness of a judicious compilation therefrom. It is easy 
to imagine a volume replete with information and attraction, 
gleaned by a discriminating hand from such copious but ill- 
digested materials. Omitting the mere statistics and the 
extravagant tales, the egotistical episodes and the coarse 
abuse, there remain passages of admirable description, racy 
anecdotes, and genial speculations enough to form a choice 
picture and treatise on nature, character, and life in the New 
World. It is surprising that such an experiment has not 
been tried by one of the many tasteful compilers who have 
sifted the grain fVom the chaff in so many other departments 
of popular literature. The attempt, on a small scale, was 
made, in 1810, by one of those clever female writers for the 
young, who, about that period, initiated the remarkable and 
successful department of juvenile literature, since so memo- 
rably illustrated by Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Barbauld, Sir 
Walter Scott, Hans Andersen, and other endeared writers. 
" Excursions in North America, described in Letters from a 
Gentleman and his Young Companions in England," by Pris- 
cilla Wakefield, was a favorite little work among the children 
on both sides of the Atlantic, half a century ago. It is 
-amusing to revert to these early sketches, which have given 
to many minds, now mature, their first and therefore their 
freshest imi>ressions of this country. Mrs. Wakefield drew 
her materials from Jefferson, Weld, Rochefoucault, Bartram, 
Michaux, Carver, and Mackenzie, and, in general, uses them 
with tact and taste. The cities and scenery of the land, its 
customs and products, are well described. She notes some 
of the stereotyped so-called national vulgarities which have, 
in the more civilized parts of the country, sensibly diminished 
since the indignant protests of travellers reached their acme 
in Mrs. Trollope. " We have been," it is said in one of the 
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letters, ^^ onee or twice .to the theatre; but the company m the 
pit have such a disgasting cufltom of drinking wine or porter 
and smoking tobflico^. between the acts, that I have no incli- 
nation to visit it agsib.*' 

• Bat the pleasantest parts of her book, especially consideis 
ing fbr what class of readers it is intended, are those which 
delineate the natural features and productions. Here, for 
instance, we have a description of an indigenous tree, now 
exalted by the selfish and narrow passions of a small and sen- 
sitive community into an emblem of political hate and ungen- 
'erons faction. With this association there seems a latent 
satire in the details of the arborescent portrait. ^^ The Pal- 
metto Royal, or Adam's Needle, is a singular tree. They 
grow so thick together, that a bird can scarcely penetrate 
between them. The stiff leaves of this sword plant, stand- 
ing straight out .from the trunk, form a barrier that neither 
man nor beast can pass. It rises with an erect stem about 
ten or twelve feet high, crowned witti a chaplet of dagger- 
like green leaves, with a stiff, sharp spur at the end. This 
thorny crown is tipped with a pyramid of white flowers, 
shaped like a tulip or lily ; to these flowers succeeds a larger 
fruit, in form like a cucumber, but, when ripe, of a deep 
purple color." 

"We scarcely pass ten or twelve miles," says another 
of these once familiar letters, " without seeing a tavem, as 
they call inns in this country. They are built of wood, and 
resemble one another, having a porch in front the length of 
the house, almost covered with handbills. They have no 
sign, but take their name from the person that keeps the 
house, who is often a man of consequence ; for the profession 
of an innkeeper is far more respected in America than in 
England. Instead of supplying their guests as soon as they 
arrive, they make everybody conform to one hour for tho 
different meals ; so you must go without your dinner, or 
delay your journey till the innkeeper pleases to lay the 
cloth." This remark on the country taverns as tliey wero 
before the " hotel " had become characterized by size, show. 
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and costliness, strikei iis as most naUnralf oofuiag fi^om cne 
only acquainted with Engliah inns ; and the indep^dent man- 
ners of the hindlords are so obTiotks now, ik$l a foreign writer 
declared they and the steamboat captaini formed the only 
aristocracy he had encountered in Amenca; while the *cas- 
tom of arbitrarily regulating the hours for meals, and the 
gregarious manner of feeding, led a Sicilian to complain that 
the guests of a public house in this country, were treated like 
friars in his own. 

A sensible and pleasant but not very profound or methodi- 
cal gentleman of Liverpool published ^^ Remarks during a 
Journey through North America in 1819." This book, writ- 
ten by Adam Hodgson, Esq., was published in this country 
in 1823, and met with a kindly reception on account of the 
well-meaning aim and disposition of the ¥rriter, whose na- 
tional prejudices were expressed iu a more calm manner than by 
his more vulgar countrymen ; while a tour of seven thousand 
miles had furnished him with a good amount of useful knowl- 
edge, not, however, well digested or arranged ; and mingled 
therewith are certain personal tastes and views amusing and 
harmless, that lend a certain piquancy to the narrative* He 
examined the country with an eye to its facilities and pros- 
pects for the emigrant, and thus put on record important itti^ 
tistical facts, which are sometimes ludicrously blended with 
matters of no consequence. He so admired the chorus of 
frogs, heard in the stillness of the night at one place of his 
sojourn, that he opened his window to listen to their croak- 
ing, mistaking it, at first, for the notes of birds. He ex- 
pressed the most naive surprise at 'finding a copy of the 
"Dairyman's Daughter" at a shop in Mobile; and wi^s W) 
nervous in regard to the safety of his baggage, when travel- 
ling by stage coach, that he used a chain and padlock of his 
own, and held the cue thereof. He enjoyed Southern hos- 
pitality, which, however, was sadly marred, to his conscious- 
ness, by slaveholding. He dined on turkey every day f6r 
weeks, with apparently undiminished relish ; and, with 
amusing pathos, laments that the " absence of the privileges of 
10 
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primogeniture, and the repeated BubdiviRion of property, are 
gradually effecting a change in the structure of society in South 
Carolina, and will shortly efface its most interesting and charac- 
teristic features.'' " His book," wrote Jared Sparks, " is cred- 
itable to his heart and his principles. We should be glad if 
as much could be said for his discretion and judgment." 

C. W. Janson, "late of the State of Rhode Island," re- 
sided in America from 1793 to 1806, and published in Lon- 
don, the year after the latter date, " The Stranger in Amer- 
ica," * which the JSdifiburgh \Review severely criticizes ; while 
John Foster, in the JSdectiCy awarded it jfiuch praise. 

Henry Caswell, in 1849, published "America and the 
American Church, with some Account of the Mormons, in 
1842 ; " and Robert Barclay issued " An Agricultui*al Tour in 
the United States ; " a couple of volumes entitled " Travels 
through Parts of the United States and Canada in 1818-19," 
and " A Sabbath among the Tuscaroras," are dedicated to Prof. 
Silliman, of Yale College. A small work appeared anony- 
mously in London (1817), entitled "Travels in the Interior 
of America in 1809, '10, and '11," including a description 
of Upper Louisiana. 

Isaac Holmes, of Liverpool, gave to the public, in 1 823, 
" An Account of the United States of America, derived from 
Observations during a Residence of Four Years in that 
Republic ; " of which the Quarterly observes that its author 
" is rather diffuse and inaccurate," yet gives " a modest and 
true statement of things as they are." 

A rather verbose work of E. S. Abdy, previously known 
for. a hygienic essay, was read extensively, at the time of its 
appearance, though its interest was quite temporary. It de- 
scribed, in detail, a " Residence and Tour in the United 
States in 1833-'34." 

Sir J. Augustus Foster, Envoy to America in 1811-12, 
wrote " Notes on the United States," which were not pub- 
lished, but privately circulated ; although the London Quar^ 

• " The Stranger in America," by Charies William Jansou, engravings, 4to., 
London, 1807. 
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terli/ declared its publication desirable *^on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; " and Godley's '* Letters from. Canada and the 
United States," published in London in 18 14, contains valu- 
able agricultural data, and is justly characterized by the 
critical journals of that day as sensible and impartial* 

There was, indeed, from the dose of the war of 1812, for 
a series of years, an inundation of English books of travel, 
wherein the United States, their people and prospects, were 
discussed with a monotonous recapitulation of objections, a 
superficial knowledge, and a predetermined deprecation,' 
which render the task of analyzing their contents and esti- 
mating their comparative merit in the highest degree weari- 
some. Redeemed, in some instances, by piquant anecdote, 

*' Among other works of BritUh writers of e^rlj date worth consulting are 
GoTemor Bemard^s Letters ; Burton and Oldmtxon on the British Empire in 
America ; and of later commentators, as either amusing, intelligent, curious, 
or salient, sometimes flippant and sometimes sensible, maj be mentioned Birk- 
beck*s " Notes of a Journey in America in 1817 ; ** Kingdom*s ** Abstract of In- 
formation relatiTe to the Unked States** (London, 1820); **Tour in North 
America,*' bj Henry Tudor, Barrister (1884); also the Trarels of Bradbury, 
Shirreff, Byam, Casey, Cunningham, Chambers, Davison, FeroD, Finch, Head, 
Lath>be, Mackinnon, If cNish, Ifigorbanks, Park, Sturge, Sutcliffe, Thomson, 
Thornton, Tumbull, Tasistro, ShrafT, Warden, Waterton, Warburton, Wpston, 
Keating, and Lamber; Dixon, Jameson, Wright, Dickinson, and Pursh; 
Vigne and Gleig's ** Subaltern in America, a Military Journal of the War of 
1812,** which originally appeared in Blaehooo^t Magaune^ toL xxl ; J. M. Dun- 
can*s Traveb (1818); Tremenhere*s work on ** The Constitution of the United 
States compared with that of Great Britain ; ** Prof J. F. W. Johnson*s ** Notes 
on North Ameripa,** chiefly agricultural and economical ; 0u8ley*s ** Remarks 
on the Statistics and Political Institutions of the United SUtes ; ** the sUtisti* 
cal works of Seyber and Tucker; A. J. lfason*s Lectures on the United 
SUtes (London, 1841); and Flint*s ** Letters from America,** chiefly deroted 
to the Western SUtes (Edmburgh, 1822^ of which it has been said that 
** James Flint was one of the most amiable, accomplished, and truthful foreign 
tourists who hsTe risited America and left a record of their impressions : he 
died in his native country (Scotland), a few years after his book was pub- 
lished«** Two English officers, Colond Chesney and Lieut-Colonel Frccmantle, 
published brief accounts of what they saw and gathered from others, in regard 
to the war for the Union — too superficial and prejudiced to hare any lasting 
value ; and Mr. Dicey, the young correspondent of a liberal London journal, 
collected and published a narrative of his experience, candid, but of linuted 
scope and insight 
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interesting adventure, or some grace of style or originality 
of yiewy they are, for the most part, shallow, egotisUoal, and 
more or less repetitions of each oth^r. So systematic and 
oontinuons, however, are the tone of abuse and the purpose 
of disparagement, that the subject claims separate conmdera- 
tion. Among those works that attracted special . attention, 
from the antecedents of Iheir authors or. a characteristio 
manner of treating their subject, was the once familiar book 
of Captain Basil Hall, R. N., the Journal of Fanny Eemble, 
and the " Notes " of Dickens. Of the former; Everett justly 
remarked, in the North American HevietOj that ^* this work 
will furnish food to the appetite fo;* detraction which reigns 
in Great Britain toward this country ; " while even Black' 
toood^s Moffoziney congenial as was the spirit of the ivork to 
its Tory perversities, though characterizing Captun Hdl'a 
observations as ^'just and profound," declared they were 
^^ too much tinctured by his ardent fancy to form a safe guide 
on the many debated subjects of natioaal institutions." A 
like protest against the authenticity of Fearon, a London 
surgeon, who published " A Narrative of a Journey of Five 
Thousand Miles through the Eastern and Western States of 
America,* was uttered by Sydney Smifii, who wrote, as his 
critical opinion, that ^^ Mr. Fearon is a much abler writer than 
either Palmer or Bradbury, but no lover of America, and a 
little given to exaggerate his views of vices and prejudices ; " 
which estimate was confirmed by the London JRevietOy which 
declared that the " tone of ill temper which this author usu- 
ally manifests, in speaking of the American character, has 
gained for his work the approbation of persons who regard 
that country with peculiar jealousy." 

So obvious and prevalent had now become this " peculiar 

jealousy," that when, in 1833, the flippant " Observ^ations on 

the Professions, Manners, and Emigration in the United 

* States and Canada," of the Rev. Isaac Fiddler, appeared, the 

* ** NturatiTe of a Joumej of FSto Thousand Miles through the Eastern 
and Western States, with Ronarks on Mr. Birkbcck^s Notes," by Henry B. 
Fearon, 8to., London, 1818. 
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North American Review tralj said of it : *'*' This is another 
of those precious specimens of books with which John Bull 
is now regularly humbugged three or four times a year." It 
seemed to be deemed essential to every popular author of 
Great Britain, in whatever department, to write a book on 
America. In those instances where this task was achieved 
by men of science, valuable knowledge gave interest to spe- 
cial observation ; as in the case of Lyell, Featherstonaugh, 
and Combe, three writers whose scientific knowledge and 
objects give dignity, interest, and permanent value to their 
works on America: but the novelists signaUy failed, from 
inaptitude for political disqiosition, or a constant eye to the 
.exactions of prejudice at home. Marryatt and Dickens 
added nothing to their reputations as writers by their super- 
ficial and sneering disquisitions on America. Yet, however 
philosophically superficial and exaggerated in fastidiousness, 
the great charm of Dickens as an author — ^his humanity, the 
most .real and inspiring element of his nature — was as true, 
and therefore prophetic, in these '^ Notes," as in his delinea- 
tions of human life. Of the long bane of our civic integrity 
and social peace and purity— of slavery, his words were 
authentic : 

*^ All those owners, breeders, users, buyers, and sellers of slaves, 
who will, vntil the bloody chapter has a bloody end^ own, breed, use, 
bny, and sell tbem at all hazards ; who doggedlj deny the horrors of 
the system, in the teeth of such a mass of evidence as neyer was 
brought to bear on anj other sul^eot, and to which the experience 
of every day contributes its immense amount ; who would, at this or 
any other moment^ gladly involve America in a war^ civil or foreign^ 
provided that it had for its sole end and object the assertion of their 
right to perpetuate slavery^ and to whip, and work, and torture 
slaves, unquestioned by any human authority, and unassailcd by any 
human power; who, when they speak of freedom, mean the free- 
dom to oppress their kind, and to be savage, merciless, and eruel ; 
and of whom every man, on his own ground, in republican America, 
is a more exacting, and a sterner, and a less responsible despot, than 
the Caliph Ilaroun Alraschid, in his angry robe of scarlet/^ 

Of the female writers, there is more reflection and knowl- 
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edge in the remarks of Mrs. Jameson and Miss Martinean ; 
while nothing can exceed the indelicacy and want of insight, 
not to say absurdities, of the Hon. Amelia Murray—- other 
books, however, by female writers, are, despite their unjusti- 
fiable personalities, grateful records of hospitalities and ex- 
periences, well enough for private letters. 

The histrionic conmientators, like Power and Fanny Kem? 
ble, and the naval annotators, like Hall and Mackinnon, are re- 
markable for a certain abandon and superficiality. Silk Buck- 
ingham* much enlarged the previous statistical data, and 
Francis Wyse collected some valuable expositions of America's 
''Realities and Resources.^' Abdy and Duncan, Fmoh apd 
Graham, Lang and Latrobe, Waterton and Thomson, Palmer 
and Bradbury, Wright and Mellish^ with scores of others, 
found readers and critics ; and a catalogue raisonne of the 
series of books on America between Ashe and Anthony Trol- 
lope, would prove quite as ephemeral in character as volu- 
minous. It is interesting to turn from the gloTiing i^ipres- 
sions of American scenery, the ingenuous hatred of the 
" press gang," and unscrupulous personal revelations of Fanny 
Kemble's "Journal of Travel in America," written in the 
buoyant and brilliant youth of the gifted girl, to the details 
and descriptions of "Life on a Southern Plantation," re- 
corded by the earnest and pitiful woman, and published at so 
critical a moment of our national struggle, to enlighten aad 
chide her countrymen. 

One of the most contemptible of the detractors was a 
vulgar English farmer, named Faux, whose "Memorable 
Days in America " was thought worthy of critical recogni- 
tion by the once famous reviewer, Gifford. Among the 

* ** America, Historical, Statistic, and Descriptive," 8 toIs. ; ** Eastern and 
Western States," 8 vols. ; " Slavd States," 2 vols. ; " Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and other British Provinces,** 1 vol. ; in all, 9 handsome vols. 
8vo., bj J. S. Buckingham, London, 1841-8. One of the most interesting 
series of works descriptive of the New World which has ever emanated from 
the press. These volumes contain a fund of knowledge on every subject ooo- 
nected with America : its rise and progress ; the education, manners, and 
merits of its inhabitants : its manufactures, trade, population, etc. 
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absurd calumnies of this igoorsnt scribbler, were snch grave 
statements as that poisoned chickens were served to him at 
Portsmouth ; that the Mississippi boatmen habitually rob the 
sheepfolds; that Boston people take their free negroes to 
Carolina, and sell them as slaves ; and that, in America, '*^ the 
want of an established religion has made the bulk of the 
people cither infidels or fanatics." 

Among the exceptions to that general rule of ignorance 
and crudity which marks the hasty records of American 
travel by £nglish tourists, when a visit to America, while no 
longer adventurous, was yet comparatively rare, is the once 
famous book of Captain Thomas Hamilton. The author of 
a successful novel of modem life — ^as far as literary cultiva- 
tion may be considered an element of success — tins intelli- 
gent British officer claims the consideration which is due to a 
scholar and a gentleman, although he was not the highest 
exemplar of either title. He discussed ^^ Men and Manners 
in America " neither as a philosopher nor as an artist. There 
is no great scope or originality in his speculations, no very 
profound insight ; and the more refined tone />f his work is 
somewhat marred by the same flippancy and affectation of 
superior taste, which give such a cockney pertness to so 
many of his countrymen's written observations when this 
country is the theme. Two merits, however, distinguished 
the work and yet make it worthy of attention — ^a better 
style, and superior powers of description. Captain Hamil- 
ton's prejudices warped his observation of our political and 
social life, and make his report thereor limited and unjust ; 
but there is a vividness and finish about his accounts of natu- 
ral beauty — such as the description of Niagara and the Wb- 
sissippi — which, although since excelled by many writer^ 
native and foreign, at the time (1833) was a refreshing con- 
trast to previous attempts of a like nature. Blackwood 
recognized his political bias in commending the work ^'aa 
valuable at the present crisis, when all the ancient institu- 
tions of our country are successively melting away under the 
powerful solvent of democratic institutiona." 
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Parkinson was an English farmer, and therefore miglit 
be supposed capable of producing at least a yaluable agiiool- 
toral report; but impartial critics declared him both impo- 
d^t and mendacious. Stuart's book * owed somewhat of its 
casual notoriety to the circumstance that he fled to America 
because he had killed Lord Auchinleck, Boswell's son, in a 
duel at Edinburgh ; and beguiled months of his involantaiy 
exile at Hoboken, N. Y., in writing his experience and im- 
pressions. The JEdinbyrgh Heview says of another of tbe 
countless writers on this prolific theme — ^Birkbeck : ^' Detest- 
ing his principles, we praise his entertaining yolume." f 

Harriet Martineau, through her Unitarian associationa, 
became at once, on her arrival in the United States^ intimate 
with the leading members of that highly intellectual denomi- 
nation, and thus enjoyed the best social opportunities for 
acquiring a knowledge of the country and a favorable imprea- 
sion of its average culture. To this advantage she added 
liberal sympathies, an earnest spirit of inquiry, and a decided 
power of descriptive writing. Accordingly we find, in her 
work, a warm-^ appreciation of what is humane and progres- 
sive in American institutions, right and wise in society, and 
beautiful or picturesque in nature. She often adopts a view 
and makes a general statement upon inadequate grounds. 
Her generalizations are not always authentic ; but the spirit 
and execution of her work are a vast improvement upon the 
flippant detraction of less intelligent and aspiring writers. 
As in so many instances before and since, her gravest errors, 
both as to facts and reasoning, may be traced to inferences 
from partisan testimony, or the statements of uninformed 
acquaintance — a process which hasty travellers bent on book 
making are forced to have recourse to. Where she observed, 
she recorded effectively ; when her informant was duly 
equipped for his catechism, she " set in a note book " what 
was worth preserving; but often, relying on hearsay evi- 

• "Three Years in America," by James Stuart, 3 voL<«., Edinburgh, 1823. 
f " Notes on a Journey ftrom Virginia to the Territory of Illinois," by Mor- 
ris Birkbeck, with a map, 8to., Dublin, 1818. 
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dcnce and casual statements, inevitably mistakers. occurred ; 
but tbese do not invalidate ber argument? or diminisb ber 
aotbority, when fairly provided with tbe opportunity to ex-. 
amine herself, or correctly informed by others. Blackwood . 
condemned her book with an asperity that is prima fade 
evidence that it has considerable merit. ^* Nothing," says 
that trenchant and Tory oracle, in reference jtherjeto, ^^ notb* 
ing'can rectify a reformer's vision, and lio conviction of 
inadequacy prevent any of the class from lecturing all man- 
kind.'* 

Of this class of books, however, none made so strong a 
p6pular impression as the '^ Domestio Manners of the Ameri*. 
cans," by Jtfrs. Trollope — a circumstance that, the reader of 
our own day finds it difficult to expbun, until be recalls a^d 
reflects upon the facts of the case ; for the book is superior 
to the average of ^ like scope, in narrative interest. It is 
written in a lively, confident style, uid, before tho subjects* 
treated had become sd familiar and hackneyed, must have 
proved quite entertaining. The name of the writer, how- 
ever, was, for a long period, and still is, to a certain ext^it, 
more identified with the unsparing social critics of the coun- 
try than any other in the long catalogue of modem British 
travellers in America. Until recently, the sight of a human' 
foot protruding over the gallery of a Western theatre was 
hailed with the instant and vociferous challenge, apparently 
undisputed as authoritative, of ^* Trollope ! " whereupon the 
obnoxious member was withdrawn £rotn sight ; and the in* 
ference to a stranger's mind became inevitable, that this best- 
abused .writer on America was a beneficent, practical re- 
former. 

The truth is, that Mrs. Trqllope's powers of observation 
are remarkable. What she se^s, she describes with vivacity, 
and oflen with accurate skllL No one can read her Travels 
in Austria without acknowledging the vigor and brightness 
of her mind. Pei^nal disappointment in a pecuniary enter- 
prise vexed her judgment ; and, like so many of her nation, 

she thoroughly disliked the political institutions of the United 
10* 
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States, was on the lookout for social anomalies and personai 
defects, and persistent, Hke her ^' unreasoning sex," in mttrib- 
nting all that was offensive or undesirably jn her experienoe 
to the prejudice she cherished. Moreovisr, her experienoe 
itself waa limited and local. She entered the country more 
than thirty years ago, at New Orleans, and passed most of 
the time, during her sojourn, amid the new and- thriving bat 
crude and confident Western communities, where neither 
manners nor culture, economy nor character had attained 
any well-organized ot* harmonious development The self- 
love of these independent but sometimes rough pioneers of 
civilization, was wounded by the severe comm^U^ of a stnui- 
ger who had shared their hospitality^ wh^n she expatiated on 
their reckless use ef tobacco, theLc too free speech and angn- 
lar attitudes ; but, especially, when all their shortcomings were 
declared the natural result of republican institutions. Henoe 
the outory her book occasioned, and the fkctiitious impoiv 
taiioe attached thereto. Not a single fault is found recorded 
by her, which our own writers, and every candid citizen, have 
not. often admitted and complained of. * The fast eating, 
boastful talk, transient female beauty, inadequate domestic 
service, abuse of calomel as a remedy, copious and careless 
expectoration, free and easy manners, superficial culture, and 
many other traits, more or le&s true now as then, here of 
there, are or have been normal subjects of animadver»on. 
It iVas not because Mrs. Trollope did ndt write much troth 
about the country and the people, that, among classes of 'the 
latter^ her name was a reproach ; but because she reasoned so 
perversely, and did not take the pains to ascertain the whole 
truth, and to recognize the compensatory facts of American 
life. But this objection should have been reconciled by her 
candor. She frankly declares that her chief object is " to 
encourage her countrymen to hold fast by the Constitution 
that insures all the blessings which fiow from established 
habits and solid principles ; " and elsewhere remarks that the 
dogma ^^ that all men are born free and equal has done, is 
doing, and will do much, harm to this fair country." 
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gympa^es ' overflow toward an EngHs^ actor, anthor, and 
teacher she encounters, and she feels a pang at Andr6^ 
grave ; bnt she looks with the eye of criticism onlj on the 
rude masses who are turning, the wilderness into cities, re- 
fusing to see any prosperity or progress in the scope and 
impulse of democratio principles. " Some 6f the native 
political economists," she writes, '^ assert that this rapid con- 
version of a bearbrake into a prosperous city is the result of 
free political institutions. Not being very deep in such mat- 
ters, a more obvious caujRe suggested itself to me, in the 
unceasing goad which necessity applies to industry in this 
country, and in the absence of all resources .for the idle.** 
Without discussing the abstract merits of her theory, it is 
obvious that a preconceived antipathy to the institutions of a 
country unfits even a sensible and frank writer for social criti- 
cism' thereon ; and, in this instance, the writer seems to have 
known comparatively few of the more enlightened men, and 
to have enjoyed the intimacy of a still smaller number of the 
higher class of American women ; so that, with thelocal and 
(Social data she chiefly relied on, her conclusions are duly 
unjust inasmuch as they are too generaL She describes well 
what strikes her as new and curious ; but her first impre»r 
sions, always so influential, were fbrlom. The flat shores a( 
the mouth of the Mississippi in winter, the muddy current, 
pclicibs, snags, and bulrudies, were to her a desolate change 
from the bright blue ocean ; but the flowers and .fruits of 
Louisiana, the woods and the rivers, 9s they opened to her 
view, brought speedy consolation ; which, indeed^ was modi- 
fied by disagree^ible cookery, bad roads, illness, thunder 
storms, and unpleasant manners and customs — the depressing 
influence of which, however, did not prevent her expatiating 
with zest and skill upon the camp meetings, snakes, insects, 
elections, houiSe moving, queer phrases, dress, btigs, lingo, 
parsons, politicians, figures, faces, and opinions which came 
within her observation. 

With more perspicacity abd less prejudice, ^e woul^ 
have acknowledged the temporary character of many of the 
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facts of the hour, emphasized by her pen as permiinept. • Hie 
superficial reading she notes, for instanoe, was but the eager 
thirst for knowledge that has since expanded ix)to so wide a 
habit of Cloture that the statistics of the book trade in the 
United States have become one of the intellectual, marvels of 
the age. Her investigation as to the talent,* sources of dis- 
cipline, and development, were extremely incurioua and 
slight ; hence, what' she says of our statesmen and men of 
letters is too meagre for comment. The only Am^ean a«* 
thor she appears to have known well was Flint; and her 
warm appreciation of his writings and converslilion, indieates 
what a better knowledge of our scholar^ eiid eminent profes- 
sional men would have elicited, from ^ shrewd an observer; 
The redeeming feature of her book is the love of nature it 
exhibits. American scenery often reconciles her to the bad. 
food and worse manners ; the waterfalls, rivers, and forests 
are themes of perpetual admiration. . ^'So powerful,'*^ ahe 
writes of a passage down one of the majestic streams oi the 
West, " was the effect of this sweet scenery, that we ceased 
to giTimble at our dinners and suppers." Strange to say, she 
was delighted with the city of Washington, extols the Capi- 
tol, and recognizes the peculiar merits of Philadelphia. In 
fact, when she writes of what she sees, apart from prejudice, 
there are true woman's wit and sense in her descriptions; but 
she does not discriminate, or patiently inquire. Her book is 
one of impressions — some very just, and others casual. She 
was provoked at being often told, in reply to some remark, 
" That is because you know so little of America ; ^ and yet 
th6 observation is one continually suggested by her too hasty 
conclusions. With all its defects, however, few of the class 
of books to wliich it belongs are better worth reading now 
than this once famous record of Mrs. Trollope. It has a cer- 
tsun freshness and boldness about it that explain its original 
popularity. Its tone, also, in no small degree explains its un- 
popularity ; for the writer, quoting a remark of Basil HalPs, 
to the effect that the great difference between Americans and 
English is the want of loyalty, declared it, in her opinion, is 
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the want of refinement. And it is npon this that she harps 
contmually in her strictures, while the reader is offended by 
the identical deficiency in herself*; and herein we find the 
secret of the popular protest the book elicited on this side oi 
the water ; for those who felt they needed to be lectured on 
manners, repudiated such a female writer as authoritative, 
and regarded her assumption of the office as more than gra- 
tuitous. 

The interest excited by many of the now forgotten books 
at which we have glanced,' can only be compar^ to that 
which attends a new novel by a popular author. Curiosity, 
pique, self-love, and indignation were alternately awakened. 
Hospitable people found themselves outraged, -and communica- 
tive tuft hunters betrayed ; proiincial self-complacency was 
sadly disturbed, and the comitless readers of the land, for 
weeks, talked only of the coarse comments of Mrs. Trollope, 
the descriptive powers of Captain Hamilton, the kindly views 
of the Hon. Augustus Murray, the conceit of Basil Hall, the 
good sense of Combe, the frankness of Fanny Butler, the 
impertinence of Fiddler, the elaborate egotism of Silk Buck* 
ingham, the, scientific knowledge of Featberstonaugh and 
Lyell, the indelicate personalities of Fredrika Bremer, the 
masculine assurance of Miss Martincan, and the ungrateful 
caricatures of Dickens, as exhibited in their respective ac- 
counts of American life, institutions, resources, and manners. 

Ohe of the latest of this class of Travels in America, is 
an elaborate work entitled *' Civilized America," by Thomas 
Colley Grattan. Although this writer commences his book 
by defining the Americans ^^ a people easy of access, but diffi- 
cult to understand," and declares that " no one who writes 
about the United States should be considered an ofacle," he 
i3 behind none of his predecessors in the complacency and 
confidence with which he handles a confessedly difficult sub- 
ject. He thinks that '' it is in masses that the people X)f this 
c6untry are to be seen to the greatest advantage;" not 
apparently recognizing the fact that this is the distinctive aim 
of republican ^institutions— the special compensatipn for the 
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absence of those monopolies and that exclosiveness wheiebj 
the individual in Europe is gratified at the expense of the 
multitude. He notes the ^^ sacrifice of individual eminence^ 
and consequently of personal enJ97ment "^«-a result of the 
same spirit of humanity which cherishes manhood -and tromao- 
hood as such, and, therefore, cheerfully lose^ the chance of 
ijadividual aggrandizement, in so far as it implies superiority 
to and immunity from the universal and equal development 
or opportunity therefor, whether of character, talent, material 
welfare, or social position. Out educational system, public 
men, som^ of thcr current political problems an^ parties, the 
Irish in America, relations between England and the United 
dtat^es, slavery, and other general subjects, are treated of 
with little originality, but occasionally illustrated by facts 
which to a British reader may be new -and suggestive. The 
old sarcasms about the bad architetture in our cities, and the. 
Ihnited triumphs in art and literature yet achieved ; the usnal 
sentimental protest against the slight local attachments^ the 
hurry, and the unreereative habks and want of taste that 
prevail; the hackneyed complaint of imscientifio re^men^ 
with especial reference to the indigestible nature of dough- 
nuts, salt fish and chowder; and the baneful variety of 
alcoholic drinks, and their vulgar names, diversify the grave 
discussion of questions of polity and character. 

It is surprising that a native of Great Britain should find 
punctuality at meals and the condition of women in Amer- 
ica themes of animadversion ; and that conceit and flippancy 
should strike him as so common on this side of the water ; 
and narrowness of mind, -as well as the want of independ* 
ence, be regarded as characteristic. In these and several 
other instances, the reader familiar with life and manners in 
England, and alive to the indications of character in style 
and modes of thought, cannot but suspect him of drawing 
upon his experience at home and his own. consciousness, quite 
as much as from intelligent observation here. At all events, 
it is obvious that he is piqued into indignation by some spe- 
cial experience of his own while British Consul in Boston ; 
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for that '^hub of tke uoiverse" is BOt the nuddns about 
which either his s^psthieB or his magnanitkiity revolr^. 
Great ameliorations have oecorred in ^^ Civilized America" 
since Mr. Grattan left her shores. Nothii^g shows the prog- 
ress of the country more emphatically than the obsolete sig- 
nificance of many of his remarks. They often do not apply 
to the United States of to-day ; and both that country and 
the reading pubHc generally have outgrown the need and the 
taste for this kind of petty fault-finding, which fkils to com- 
prehend the spirit of the people, the true scope of the insti- 
tutions, the real law of life, labor, and love, whereof t^e 
communities gathered on this vast and prolific continent itre 
the representatives. Not as a nursery of local manners, a 
sphere for casual social experiments, an arena fgr conren- 
tional development ; but as the scene of a ffee expansion and 
assertion of the rights of humanity, a refuge for the victims 
of outgrown systemfs and over-populated countries, a home 
for man as such, a land where humanity modifies and moulds 
nationality, by virtue of the unimpeded range and frank 
recognition thereof, in the laws, the opportunities, the equal 
rights established and enjoyed, is America to be discussed 
and understood ; for her civilization, when and where it ii 
truly developed, is cosmopolitan, not sectional — ^human, not 
formal. 

In 1850, the Earl of Carlisle delivered before the Me- 
chanics' Institute of Leeds a lecture embodying his obsen^a- 
tions and comments diuing a tour in the United States; 
which was subsequently published and read with much inter- 
est by his lordship's numerous friends on this side of the 
Atlantic. A candid discussion of social defects and political 
dangers is mingled, in this work, with a just appreciation of 
the privileges and prosperity of the country. The American 
edition was widely circulated, and justly estimated as oue of 
the most frank, .kindly, and intelligent expositions of a 
familiar but suggestive theme, which had yet appearacL 
Though limited in ^cope, it is unpretending in tone and 
genial in feeling. 
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In 1862, thirty years after Mrs. TroHope gave to. the 
world her opinion of the ^ Domestio Manners of the Ameri- 
cans," her son Anthony published his lK>ok on ^ North 
America." * His novels illustrative of Irish atid ecdesiasti- 
cal life, had made his name and abilities as a writer familiar 
on thi9 side of the water. These works of fiction have for 
iheir chief merit an adherence to fact. The characters are 
not modelled on an Ideal sts^^dard, the incidents are seldom 
extraordinaiy, and the style is the reverse of glowing. Care- 
fid observation, good sens^, qn apparently c<msciention8 re- 
gard to the %ti\xthj make them a singular exception to the 
popular novels of the day. The author, is no imaginative 
enthusiast or psychological artist, but he is an intelligent and 
accurate reporter of life ^ he sees it, of men and things as 
they are ; and if the subject interests his reader, he will 
derive very clear and very just ideas of those forms and 
phases of British experience and economy with which these 
books so patiently deal. Mr. Trollope's account of his visit 
to. the West Indies is recognized, by competent judges, as 
one of the most faithful representations of the actual con- 
dition of those islands, and especially of the normal ti^tis 
imd tendencies of the negro, which has appeared. Accord- 
ingly, he seems to have been remarkably fitted to record with 
candid intelligence what he saw and felt while visiting North 
America ; and this he has done. The speciality of his book 
is^ that it treats of the Rebellion, and is the first elaborate 
report thereof by a British eyewitness. Its defects are those 
of limited opportunities, an unfavorable period, and a super- 
ficial experience warped by certain national proclivities, whidi 
the feeling at work around him inevitably exasperated ; and 
further modified by the circumstance that he is a Govern- 
ment employe and an English author. His spirit and intent, 
however, are so obviously manful and considerate, that his 
American readers are disarmed as soon as they are vexed, by 
whatever strikes thent as unfair or indiscriminate. Yet, 
friendly as is the sentiment he challenges by his frankness, 

• "North America," by Anthony TroUope, New York, 1862. 
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good sense, and good nature, one cannot avoid feeling some* 
what impatient at the gratuitous tone of ciiticism, and the 
wearisome repetition and re-discussion of the most familiar 
sabjects. If, as Mr. Trollope says, it has been ^' the ambition 
of his literary life to write a book about the United States,^' 
why did he not consult what has already been written, and 
give an adequate period an4 study to the subject ? Scarcely 
a topic upon which he. dilates as a grieyance, has escaped like 
treatment from scores of his predecessors in thi^ field, and 
been humorously exposed or deverly discussed by our own 
authors; and yet he. gravely returns to the charge, as if a 
newly discovered social, anomaly claimed his perspicacious 
analysis. This unconsciousness of the hackneyed nature of 
the objections to American civilization, or want thereof, is 
the more amusing from a certain tone of didactic responsi- 
bility, common, indeed^ to all English writers on America, as 
if that vast and populous country included no citi^n or 
native capable of teaching her the proprieties of life and the 
principles of ^te. We are constantly reminded of the re- 
iterating inaect who ^^ says an undisputed thing in such a 
solemn way." Inasmuch as Mrs. Trollope, who came here 
thirty years ago to open a bazaar in a newly settled city of 
the West — which speculation failed — " with a woman's keen 
eye/' saw, felt, and put " in a note book " the grievous sole- 
cisms in manners and deformities of social life which stn^^k 
her in the fresh but crude American communities, her honest 
and industrious son now feels it incumbent upon him to com- 
plete the work, as ^^ she did not regard it as part of h^rs to 
dilate on the nature and operation of those political arrange- 
ments which had produced the social absurdities which she 
saw; or to explain that, though siich absurdities were the 
natural result of those arrangements in their newness, the 
defects would certainly pass away, while the political arrange- 
ments, if good, would remain." This, he thinks, is better 
work for a man than a woman, and therefore undertakes to 
do it — not apparently dreaming that it has been and is con; 
tinually being done by those whose lifelong acquaintance 
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with the problem, to say nothing of their personal interest in 
its dolntion, enables them fully to comprehend and elearly to 
analyze. This instinctiye self^steem IB ap]parently the normal 
mood with which even the kindliest and the most aenflible 
{English travellers comment on America. They da not conde- 
scend to examine the writings of Americans on their own 
country^ and ignore the ffct that the lecttii:es, edsays, ser- 
mons, and humorous sketches of our -own authors, have, for 
years, advocated reforms, exposed defects, « and shggested 
' ameliorations which these self-constituted foreign censors pro- 
claim as original. Mr. Trpllope seems extremely afraid of 
giving offence, continually deprecates the idea, itnd ^nshes it 
understood that it i& very painful to him to find fault with 
anybody or anything in the United States, but he must een- 
sure as well- as blame, and he means no unkindness. All this, 
however amiable, is really preposterous. It presupposes a 
dbgree of importance as belonging to his opinions, or rather 
a necessity for their expression, which seems to us quite irra- 
tional in a man of such common sense, and who has seen so 
much of the wotld. It is amnsing, and, ^s a friend re- 
marked, ^' comes from His blood, not his brain.^' It is the 
old leaven of self-love, self-importance, self-assertion of the 
Englishman as such. If he had passed years instead of 
months in America, and grown familiar with other cireles 
besides the circle of litterateiers who so won his admiration 
in Boston, he would have found all he has written of the 
spoiled children, the hard women, the despotic landlords, dis- 
gusting railway cars, Western swindlers, bad architecture, 
ofScial peculations, mud, dust, and desolation of Washington, 
mjsery of Cairo, and, base, gold-seeking politiciand of Amer- 
ica, overheated rooms, incongruous cuisine, and undisciplined 
juveniles, thoroughly appreciated, perfectly understood, and 
habitually the subject of native protest and foreign reporU 
On many of these points his views are quite imemphatic, 
compared to those of educated Americans ; so that his dis- 
cussion of civility vs, servility, of modern chivalry, of the 
reckless element of frontier life, of the unscrupulous *^ smart- 
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ness^'- and the want of rererence in the American charac- 
ter, and the want of privacj and oomfort in oar gregarions 
hotels, seem to ns quite as snperfluons a task as to inveigh 
in England against fees, taxes, fog, game laws, low wages, 
pauperism, ecclesiastica] abuses, ariBtocratic monopolies, or 
any othec patent and familiar evil. 

That ^^ necessity of eulogium" which pressed upon Hr. 
Trc^ope, as it has upon so many of his countrymen in Amer- 
i<!a, is regarded as the evidence of extreme national senntive- 
•ness ; but he himself unwittingly betrays somewhat of the 
same weakness — if it be such*"- by the deep impression made 
by an individual's remark to his wife, which remark, if made 
seriously to an Englishwoman, must have com^ from a per- 
90n not overburdened with sense ; and if from a man jof 
intelligence, doubtless was intended as humorous. In either 
case, it would seem unworthy of notice; but Mr. TroUope 
refers to it again and again, as if characteri^ic : ^^ I never 
yet met the down-trodden subject of a despot who did not 
hug his chains." Those English flags among the trophies at 
West Point, too; much as he delighted in the picturesque 
beauty of the place, sorely haunted his mind. The fact is, 
that this personal sensibility to national daitns and associa- 
tions is the instinct of humanity. ' Its expnession here is more 
prevalent and its exactions more imperative, from the fact 
that, of all civilized countries, our own has been and is the 
chosen theme of criticism, fo^ the reason that it is more 
experimental. In his somewhat disparaging estimate of 
Newport, R. L, Mr. TroUope strangely omits the chief attrac- 
tion, apd that is the peculiar climate, wherein it so much 
difiers from the rest of the New England coast. He ignores 
this essential consideration, also, in his remarks upon the dis- 
tinctive physiognomy of Americans^ .Yet such is its influ- 
ence, confined with the active and exciting life of the 
country, that the ^' rosy cheeks," full habit, and pedestrian 
habitudes of Englishmen, often, after a few years' rcsidenoei 
give place to thin jaws and frames, and comparative indifler- 
ence to exercise : the nervous temperament encroaches, upon 
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the Bangoino ; beef and beer, port and porter, are found too 
nutritive a diet ; and a certain qiuckaess of mind -and move- 
.ment, and sensibility to physical influences, transform *Jt>h|i 
Bull even to his own conscHousness. What Mr, TroUope sayi 
of the American press, whether just or not, comes with an 
ill grace from an Englishman, at a period wherein have been 
BO absolutely demonstrated to the world the wilful perveratj 
and predetermined falsehood of the leading press of Great 
Britain. As in the ealse of so many of his countrymen, the 
scenery of America proved to Mr. TroUope a compensaticm 
for her discomforts. Niagara, the White Mountains, the 
Alleghanies, and the Upper Mississippi, are described with 
more enthusiasm than anything else but Boston hospitality. 
Of course, for this fbast of beauty, so ^mply illustrated by 
our writers, he suggests that only Murray can furnish the 
Guide Book. 

It is curious that a man with such an eye for nature, and 
such an inquiring mind^ should And the St. Lawrence so 
little attractive, fail to see President Lincoln, and feel no emo* 
tion at the scene of Wolfe's heroic death. Few visitors to 
*^ the States " have more intelligently appreciated the manli- 
ness of the frontier settlers, the sad patience there bom of 
independent and lone struggling with natiye, the immense 
cereal resources of the West, and the process of trans- 
portation thereof at Chicago and Buffalo. He follows his 
predecessors in attributing the chief glory of America to her 
provision for universal education, her mechanical contri- 
vances, and the great average comfort and intelligence. 

*^ The one thing/* he remarks, ^^ in which, as far as my judgment 
goes, the people of the United States have* excelled us Englishmen, 
so as tq justify them in taking to themselves praise which we cannot 
take to ourselves or refuse to them, is the matter of education; 
♦ ♦ * and unrivalled population, wealth, and intelligence have 
been the results ; and with these, looking at the whole masses of the 
people, I think I am justified in saying, unrivalled comfort and" hap- 
piness. It is not that you, my reader, to whom, in this matter of 
education, fortune and your parents have prohahly heen bountiful, 
would have been more happy in New York than in London. It is 
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not that I, who, at any rate, can read and write, have canse to wish 
that I had been an American. Bat it is this : if 70a and I ca9 
OQont up in a day aU those on whom our eyes may rest, and learn 
the circumstances of their lives, we shall be driven to conclude that 
nine tenths of that number would have had a better life as Ameri- 
cans than they cmi have in their spheres as Englishmen. 

*^ If a man can forget his own miseries in his Jonmeyings, and 
think of the people he comes to see rather than of himself, I think 
he will find himself driven to admit that edacation hasmade life for 
tl^e million in the Northern States better than life for the million i« 
with us. 

^ ^^ I do not know any contrast that would be more surprising to- 
an Englishman, up to that momedt ignorant of the matter, than that 
which he would find by visiting first of all a free school in London, 
and then a free school in New York. * * * The female pupil at 
a free school in London is, as a rule, either a ragged pauper or a 
charity girl, if not degraded, at least .stigmatized by the badges ,and 
dress of the charity. We Englishmen know well the type of ea9h, 1 
and have a fairly correct idea of the amount of education which is 
imparted to them. Wc see the result afterward, when the some girls 
become our servants, and the wives of our grooms and porters. The 
female pupil at a free school in New York is neither a pauper nor a 
charity girl. She is dressed with the utijiost decency. She is per- 
fectly cleanly. In speaking to her, you cannot in any degree guess 
whether her father has a dollar a day, or three thousand dollars a 
yefu*. Nor will you be enabled to guess by the manner in which her 
associates treat her. As regards her own manner to you, it is &lwayt 
the same as though her father were in all respects your equal. 

** That which most surprises an English visitor, on going through 
the mills at Lowell, is the personal appearance of the men and 
women who work at them. As there are twice as many women as 
there are men, it is to them that the attentioh is chiefly called. 
They are not only better dressed, cleaner and better mounted in 
every respect than the girls employed at manufactories in England, 
but they are so infinitely superior as to make a stranger immediately* 
perceive that some very strong cause must have created the differ- 
ence. ♦ ♦ ♦ One would, of course, be disposed to say that the 
superior condition of the workers must have been occasioned by 
.superior wages ; and this, to a certain extent, has been the cause. 
But the higher payments is not the chief cause. Women^s wages, 
including all that they receive at the Lowell factories, average about 
fourteen shillings a week ; which is, X take it, fully a third more 
than women can earn in Manchester, or did earn before the loss of 
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the American cotton began* to tell upon l^em. Bat' if Vages at Ifaa- 
chcoter were raised to the Lowell standard, the Manchester wonm 
w.oold not be clothed, fed, cared for, and educated like the Lowell 
woman." . 

Charles Lamb aptly says, that the finer in kind Ijiings are, 
the more scope there is for individual taste ; and therefore he 
was '^ always rather squeamish in his women and children.'' 
Mi-. Trpllope, judging of the latter by the er^oMs terr{Ne$ 
encountered at inns anfd (m steamboats in America, deecnbeQ . 
the nuisance of over-indulged and peremptory "Young 
America^' with emphasis;, and also draws the line, so re- 
markably obvious in tl^is CQuntry, between female refinement 
and vulgarity* He is doubtless right in ascribing the Ania^ 
^nian manners and expression of the latter da^s to that mor-* 
VBrsal consideration for'the sex so peculiar to our people. It 
* certainly is abused, and offensively so by the «elfish and ano- 
gant. The conduct of Southern , women, during the preset 
war, to Northern officers, is the best proof of their con* 
sciousness of safety by virtue of this public sentiment of 
deference and protection. But has it over occurred to Mr, 
Trollope that this sentiment, however abused by those lack- 
ing the chivalry to respond to it, is almost a social necessity 
in a land where people are thrown together so promiscuously, 
and where no ranks exist to regulate intercourse and defise 
position? Crinoline and bad manners have, indeed, done 
much to encroach upon romance, and render modem gallantry 
thoroughly conventional ; but the extravagant estimation in 
which the rights and privileges of woman are here held, is 
one of the most useful of our social safeguards and sanc- 
ti(xis. Mr. Trollope pays the usual tnbute of strangers to 
the beauty, intelligence, and grace of American women who 
are ladies by nature and not by courtesy ; but he draws the 
reverse picture, not unfaithfully, in this mention of a species 
of the female sex sometimes encountered in a public convey- 
ance: 

• " The woman, as she enters, drags after her a misshapen, dirty 
mass of battered wirework, which she calls her crinoline, and which 
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ftd^B as mncli to ber grace ahd comfort as a log of wood does to a 
donkey, when tied to, the animal^s leg in a paddock. Of -this she 
takes mooh heed, not managing it so that it may be conveyed up the 
carriage with some decency^ bat striking it about against men^s legs, 
and heaving it with violence over people^s knees. The touch* of a 
real woman's dress is in itself delicate ; but these blows from a 
harpy^a fins are loathsome. If there be two of them, they talk 
lou^y- together, having a theory that modesty haa been^put out of 
co^rt by women's rights. 

*^ But, though not modest', the woman I describe is ferocious in 
her propriety. She ignores the whole world around her, as she sits 
with raised chin, and face flattened by affectation. She pretends to 
declare aloud that she is positively not aware that any man is even 
near her. ♦ ♦ ♦ But every twist of her body, ai\d every tone of 
her voice, is an unsuccessful falsehood. She looks square at you in 
the feuse, and you rise to give her yoar seat. You rise from a defer- 
ence to your own old convictions, and from that courtesy which yon 
have ever paid to a woman's dress, let it be worn with ever such 
hideous deformities. She takes the place from which you have 
moved without a word or a bow. She twists herself round, banging 
your shins with her wires ; while her chin is still raised, and her face 
is still flattened, and she directs her friend's attention to another 
seated man, as though that place were also vacant, and necessarily at 
her disposal. Perhaps the man opposite has his own ideas about 
chivalry. I have seen such a thing, and have rejoiced to see it." 

And of the spoiled children he thus discourses : 

" And then the children— babies I should say, if I were speaking 
of English bairns of their ago ; but, seeing that they are Americans, 
I hardly dare to call them children. The actual age of these per- 
fectly civilized and highly educated beings may be from three to 
four. One will often see five or six such seated at the long dinner 
table of the hotel, breakfasting and dining with their elders, and 
going through the ceremony with all the gravity and more than aH 
the decorum df their grandfathers. When I was three years old, I 
had not yet, as I imagine, been promoted beyond a silver spoon of 
my own, wherewith to eat my bread and milk in the nursery; and I 
feel assured that I was under the immediate care of a nursemaid, as 
I gobbled up my minced mutton mixed with potatoes and gravy. 

" But at hotel life in the States, the adult infant lisps to the waiter 
for everything at tabic, handles his fish with epicurean delicacy, is 
choice in his selection of pickles, very particular that his beefsteak 
at breakfast shall b^ ^ot, and is instant in his .demand for fresh ioe 
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in hla water. But perhaps his — or in this case hdr — ^retreat from th« 
room yAieo. the meal is over, is the cJief cTauvre of th« whole per- 
formance. The little preoociona, fuU-bloWn beauty jof four signifiet 
tliat she has c<Hnpleted her meal — or is ' through ' her dinner, «8 the 
would express it — by carefully extricating hefself from the ni^kin 
which has been tacked around her. Then t^ waiter, ever attentire 
to her movements, draws back the chair on which she is seated, and 
the young lady glides to the fioor^ A little girl in old England wofild 
scramble down; but little girls in New England never Bcramblt. 
Her father ^d mo^er, who are no more than her chief ministerB, 
walk before her out of the saloon, and then — she swims aft«r 
them." - 

■ The frequent change of oocupation, and the hardihood 
with which misfortunes — especially pecuniary reyerses — ^are * 
met, impress him, " Everybody," he writes, " miderstands 
everything, and everybody intends, sooner or later, to do 
everything;'' and, "whi^tever turns up, the man is s^ 
there, -still unsophisticated, still mibroken." ]^e tkiilkp 
American coactmien the most adroit in the world; thei, 
houses more convenient than those of £Sngland of the same 
dass ; the green knolls and open glades of Kentucky more 
like what his countrymen love in a manorial estate, than any 
land or forest elsewhere in the country ; and, of cities, gives 
the preference to Boston and Baltimore — ^the formed on ac- 
oount of its culture, and the latter because of its " hunting- 
ground " vicinity, pleasant women, and " English look." It 
is amusing to find him gravely asserting, that " the mind of 
an Englishman has more imagination than that of an Ameri- 
can," and that "squash is the pulp pf the pumplpn." He 
thinks we suffer for " a national religion," and have found 
out that " the plan of governing by little men has certainly 
not answered ; " and justly regards it as our special blessing 
to " have been able to begin at the beginning," and so, in 
many things, improve upon the Old World. Of Congress 
and Cambridge, Mr. Trollope gives details of parliamentary 
customs and educational habits, indicating wherein they differ 
from those of England. He repeats the old arguments for an 
international copyright. He discusses Canada in her present 
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and prospective political relations with singular candor^ and 
fhinkly admits the inferiority of her material developnaent to 
that of the United States. " Everybody travels in America,'* 
he observes, ^' and nothing is thought of dii^tanoe." In this 
fact he could easily have found the explanation of the dis- 
comforts of American travel, inasmuch as railroads th^t are 
built to lure emigrants to build towns in the wilderness, and 
cars that are intended to convey crowds of all classes, in the 
nature of the case do not admit of those refined arrange- 
ments which make foreign railways so agreeable, and ttxe 
absence, of which renders most American journeys a penance. 
Among the things which Mr. Trollope, however, finds superior^ 
are canvas-back ducks, rural cemeteries, schools, asylums, city 
Kbraries, waterfalls, maize fields, authors, and women. But 
the special interest of his book is its discussion of the civil 
war. His own political views seem to us somewhat inconsist- 
ent. Repudiating the military despotism existing in Franco 
as a wrong to manhood and humanity, he yet thinks ^^ those 
Chinese rascals should be forced into the harness of civiliz»- 
tion." In allusion to our errors of government, he justly 
remark^, that ^^ the material growth of the Stated has been 
so quick, that the political has not been able to keep up with 
it." In some respects he does justice to the war for the 
Union, asserting its necessity, and recogiiizing the disinter- 
ested patriotism of the North, and the wholly inadequate 
reasons put forth by the South for treachery and revolt. Yet 
he fails to grasp the whole subject — ^treating the exigency as 
political exclusively, and the Rebellion as analogous to that 
of Naples, Poland, and our own Revolution. This is, to say 
the least, a most inadequate and perverse view. Not only 
had the South no wrongs to redress for which the United 
States Government were responsible, but they violated State 
not less than National rights, in their seizure of property, per- 
secution and murder of loyal citizens, and enforced- votes and 
enlistments at the point of the bayonet. Citizens in their 
midst claimed and deserved Federal protection not less t^han 
those on this side of their lines. Moi^eover, the ^* landless 
11 
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resolutes" of the South proved, in warfare, barbsrians in 
sacrilegious I^te ; so that, under any ciroomstanoes, it woidd 
have become a necessity for the North to' fovtify and defend 
her frontier. These circumstances make an essential differ- 
ence between this Rebellion and other ciTii wars: they 
aggravate its turpitude, and vindicate the severest measures 
to repress it, irrespe^sti^e of any question of political unioii. 
In like manner Mr. TroUope gives but a partial view of die 
feelmg of America toward England. It was not sympathy in 
amere political quarcel, between two equally justified parties, 
that she expected, and was ^eved and incensed at not ffr- 
ceiving. Such a feeling nptight be unmanly^ as Mr. Trollqie 
tldnks, and -also' unreasonable ; but when, for years, English 
statesmen, travellers, and ^journalists had taunted us with the 
slavery entailed upon the Southern States in colonial days, 
and by British authority ; and when, at last, we had made 
the first grand step toward limiting, if not undermining die 
evil, and, by doing so, had incurred the hatred, treachery, 
and violence, of the slaveholder^ we had every reason to 
expect that a Christian nation, akin in blood and Iangnag<e, 
would throw the weight of her influence, social and political, 
into the scale of juptice, instead of hastening to recognize the 
insurgents as standing before the world on an equal moral 
and civic footing with a Government and a people they had 
cheated, defied, and were seeking to destroy for no reason 
save the constitutional election of a President opposed to the 
extension of slavery. It was this that created the disappoint* 
me'nt and inspired the bitterness which Mr. Trollope declares 
so unjust and unreasonable. He compares the struggle to a 
quarrel between a man and his wife, and with two parties 
throwing brickbats at each other across the street, to the 
great discomfort of neutral passengers. Mr. Gladstone re- 
cently compared it to a difficulty between two partners in 
business, the one wishing to retire fVom the firm, and the 
other attempting to force him to remain. Lord Brougham 
also spoke of a late treaty between England and the United 
States of America to suppress the slave trade, as '^ the treatj 
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of the Northern Government." It requires no special candor 
and right feeling to perceive the animtu of such expresaions. 
They ignore the true state 6f the case ; they betray a want 
of respect for historical accuracy, and an indifiEerence, not to 
say contempt, for the Government and people of America, 
only to be explained by a brutal want of Christian sympathy, 
or mean desire to see a great and patriotic nation decimated 
and humbled. &ow sadly do snch observations contrast with 
the just and kindly statements of De. Gasperin, of John 
Bright, and of John Stuart Mill I All the solicitude which 
agitated England and America in regard to the capture of 
the rebel envoys, about which Mr. TroUope has so much to 
say, would have been avoided had Great Britain acted, 
thought, spoken, and felt in this matter with any magnanim- 
ity. To her the safe transit of those Secession commissioners 
was of no importance ; to us it was, at the time, a serious 
misfortune. Their relinquishment, without war threats tend 
war preparations, would have cost a friendly And noble nation 
no loss of dignity, no harm to private or public interests. 
The proceeding was assumed to be a premeditated insult^ 
whereas it wa9 purely an accident. An insult implies inten- 
tion, la this case, the object of Captain Wilkes was mani- 
festly to perform a duty to his own, not to injure or treiat 
with disrespect another country. His act was illegal, but the 
exigency was peculiar. A generous man or woman person- 
ally incommoded by the representative of a just cause, and 
in {he hour of misfortune, where there was no malice, no 
impertinence, but an important end to be achieved at the ex- 
pense of a temporary discourtesy — not real, but apparent— 
would cheerfully waive conventional rights^ and, from nobil- 
ity of feeling, subdue or postpone resentment. In social life, 
examples of such forbearance and humane consideration often 
happen ; and though it nuiy be Utopian to apply the same 
ethical code to nations and individuals — in the view of a 
Christian or even a chivalrio man, such an application of the 
high and holy instincts of our nature is far from irrational, 
la that sacred chart whereon rest the hopes and the faith| the 
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precedents and the principles of Chr^rtisnity:^^ tiie spirit we 
are of is constantly referred to as the test of ofaaraoter and 
the evidence of feeling. Throughout our national sorrows, 
from the inception of this wicked Re'bellion, through all its 
course, the spirit of the press and Parliament, the spirit of 
England, as far as it has found official expression, with .a few 
' memorable, exceptions, have been unjust^ disingenuotis, and 
inimical; and when the history of this national crisis is 
^written, the evidence of thifi will be as glaring as it is 
shameM. 

Mr. Trollope has lost an opportunity to realize ^' the am- 
bition of his literary life.'' His visit was too brief and on- . 
seasonable for him tb^ do anything like justice to himself o^ 
his subject He visited the West in winter — a oomfordeiB 
period, when nature is denuded of the freshness and Hbean^ 
which • at more genial seasons cheer the natural *^ melan- 
choly '' he felt there. He saw the army of the Union in its ^ 
transition state, and beheld the country and the people when 
under the shadow of war, and that war imdertaken against 
a senseless and savage mutiny. He rapidly scanned plaeei, 
with no time to ripen superficial acquaintance into intima<^ ; 
and he wrote his impressions of the passing scene in tlie 
midst of hurry, discomfort, and the turbulence and- gloom of 
a painfully exciting and absorbing era. Moreover, his /arii 
is not political disquisition. Still, the interests involved, the 
moral spectacle apparent, the historical and social clemenyi at 
work, were such as to inspire a humanitarian and enlighten a 
philosopher; and if imambitious of either character, there 
remained a great duty and noble mission for an English au- 
thor — to correct specifically, to deny emphatically, the .cur- 
rent misrepresentations of British statesmen and journals, 
and to vindicate a kindred and maligned people. He has 
told many wholesome truths ; he has borne witness to many 
essential facts about which the British public have hitherto, 
in spite of all evidence, professed utter incredulity. But he 
might have gone farther and done more, and so madie hie 
work signally useful now, and far more memorable hereafter. 
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The Scotch are far more discriminating and sympathetic 
than the English in their comments and comparisons in re- 
gard to America. The affinity between the North Britons 
and the New Englanders has often been noted. In habits of 
indostry, native shrewdness, religions enthusiasm, frugal in- 
stincts, love of knowledge, and many other traits^ a paraHel 
may be easily traced. We have seen how genial 'was the 
appreciation of Mrs. Grant in her girlhood, of the independ- 
ence, harmony, and social charms of colonial life in Albany. 
Alexander Wilson both lored and honored the home he found 
on our soil ; and among the Travels in Aiieiica of recent 
date, which, in their liberal epirit and their sagacity, form 
honorable ei^ceptions to British misrepresentation, are two. 
works written by Scotchmen, which our publishers, so ready 
to reproduce books that have the piquancy of abuse or the 
flash of extravagance, with singular want of judgment have 
ignored. Hie first of these is an unpretending little bro- 
chure, entided "A Tour in the United StUtes," by Archibald 
Prentice.* This writer has been a public-spirited citizeh and 
an editor in Manchester, and was thus practically fitted intel- 
Hgentiy to examine the econoipical features of the country. 
Of Covenanter stock, his sympathies were driawn to the Con- 
necticut clergy ; and the graves of kindred endeared the llmd 
which he visited in order to examiue its physical resources 
with special reiference to emigration, manufactures, trade, and 
labor. He is enthusiastic on entering, on a beautiful day, the 
harbor of New York, and, with all the zest of a. practical 
economist, dwells upon the activity and scope of that com- 
merciid metropolis. " Here," he writes, " bright visions arise 
in the imagination of the utilitarian. He sees the farmer on 
the Hudson, the Mohawk, the Ohio, the Illinois, the Miami, 
and th^ lakes Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, cheerfully labor- 
ing in his own fields for the sustenance of the Manchester 
spinner and weaver ; he sees the potter of Horsley, the cut- 
ler of Sheffield, the cloth manufacturer of Yorkshire, and the 
sewer and tambourer of Glasgow, in not hopeless or unre- 

* London : Charies GQ^, 1848. 
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warded toil, preparing additional comfbrts and enjoyilients 
for the inhabitonts of the American woods and prairies. . He 
conjures up a great codperative community, all working, fer 
mutual benefit ; and sees, in the uniyersal competition, the 
universal good." He finds the usual defects, as he eztoids 
his obseryations'— the cheap railroads, the fragfle women, the 
over-eagerness for foreign appreciation, the inadequate agri* 
cultural science, and, above all, the monstrous evil — political, 
economical, social, moral, and religioTis— of slavery. But 
while* all these and other drawbacks are emphansed, the 
causes and conditions are frankly stated. This Winter ap- 
preciates the favorable, relations of labor ;to capital, and, 
jalthough an anti-protectionist, recognizes cordially the advan* 
tages here realized by honest industry and intelligent enter- 
prise in manufactures and trade. " Even the Irishman,^ he 
writes, "becomes commercial." "The Illinois ooalfields,** 
he notes, " are reached by drills instead of i^afls — ^horixon- 
tally, not perpendicularly." He lauds our comparatively 
inexpensive Government, the "moral machinery** of .our 
manufacturing towns, the harmonious coexistence of so 
many religious sects. He considers the stem virtues bred by 
the hard soil and climate of New England a providential 
school, wherein the character of Western emigration was 
auspiciously predetermined. But Mr. Frentic^ has as keen 
an eye for the beauties of nature as for the resources of m* 
dustry. He was constantly impressed, not only with the gen- 
eral but with the specific resemblance of American scenery 
to that of Great Britain ; and compares an " opening " in the 
landscape between Baltimore and Washington to " the Bsk 
below Langholm ;" the view up the Shenandoah to the Clyde 
at Auld-Brig-End, near Lanark ; the bluffs of the Ohio to 
the " irregular feco which Alderley Edge presents Wilm- 
- stone ; " and Lake Champlain to Windermere and TJlswater i, 
while he finds the " footway to the Charter OA, at Hart> 
ford, worn like the path to the martjrr's grave in the Old- 
Friar's Churchyard in Edinburgh. Although thus warmly 
alive to native associations, he is not loss an ardent advocate 
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for mutual forbearance and wise fellowship between Great 
Britain and America. " Hie citizens of the United States,'* 
he remarks, ^*do not dislike Englishmen individually. On 
the contrary, they are rather predisposed to like them, and to 
pay them most kind and respectful attention when they visit 
America. Their dislike is to John Bull — the traditional, big, 
bullying, borough-mongering and monopoliang John Boll; 
the John Bull as he was at the time of the American and the 
French Revolutions, before Cfttholic emancipation, before 
the repeal of Ae Orders in Council, before the Reform BilL** 
And, in conclusion, he thus befiignly adjures the spirit of a 
candid mutual appreciation and harmony : ^' Woald that men 
in both countries would drop all narrow 'jealousies, and, look- 
ing to the great mission of the Anglo-Saxon family, earnestly 
resolve that the sole struggle between tiiose of its branches 
only geographically separated, should be which most jealously 
and most energetically should labor to Christianize and civil- 
ize the whole human race." 

The other Scotch writer whose recent observations are 
worthy of that consideration which an honest purpose, ele- 
vated sympathies, and conscientious inteUigenoe, should ever 
secure, is James Stirling,* a member of Parliament, whose 
^ Letteils from the Slave States," published seven years ago, 
but, strange to say, not reprinted here, feems to have antici- 
pated many of the subsequent political events and social 
manifesta^ns. This writer has evidently made a study />f 
economical questions. He has that mental discipline which 
experience, legislative and professional, insures. Firm in hia 
opinions, but liberal and humane in spirit, there is a combina* 
tion of sagacity and generous feeling in his tone of mind 
which commands respect. These letters are candid and 
thoughtful ; and, while some of the views advanced chal- 
lenge argument, the general scope is just and wise. Mr. 
Stirling was chiefly struck with the rapidity of growth in the 
American settlements, and records many specific and authen- 

. * ''Letters from the SliiTe SUtet,*' by James Stiriing. LoncUm: J. W. 
PariLer, 1861 
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tio fiKsts illustratiye of this peculiar feature in Western civil- 
zation, of which he calls railways ^'the souL" The om- 
ditions of success for uew communities he regards as, ^nt, 
an energetic population ; second, fertile soil ; third, favoraUo 
climate; and, fourth, easy means of communication; and he 
ezpl^s the prosperity and the failure of 0uch ezperimali 
hy these conditions. He is opposed to ppoteotion and to 
umversal suf&age, and finds ample evidence to sustain these 
opinions in his observations in the United States. The sub- 
ject, however, which mainly occupies his attemtion, is the 
actual influence and effects of slavery, the difficulties in the 
way of its abolition, i^id the probable consequence of its 
existence upon the destiny and development of the nation. 
His economical argument is strong. He indicates the. com- 
parative stagnation and degradation of the Slave States with 
detail, describes the status of the poor whites, notes the his- 
torical facts, and seems to. anticipate the climax which three 
years later involved the country in civil w^ir. " Th^ Sonth,** 
he writes, ^' seems to me in that mood of mind which: fore- 
runs destruction ; " and elsewhere observes that ^* the acci- 
dent of cotton has been the ruin of the negi*o.'' He recog- 
nizes a ^^ moral disumon " in the ^opposition of parties and 
social instincts in regard to slavery. "Like most foreign- 
ers," he observes, " I find it veiy difficult to appreciate the 
construction of American parties. There is a party called 
thQ Southern party, which is distinctly in favor of separation. 
It will carry along with it, notwithstanding its most insane 
policy, a great proportion of the low white population. 
Opposed to it is the conservative intelligence of the South." 
Mr. Stirling justly regards the " wf^nt of concentration " as 
the characteristic defect of American civilization; and re- 
gards the "aristocracy of the South" as almost identical 
with " the parvenu society of the mushroom cities '* in 
Britain ; and observes significantly that it is " on the impor- 
tance of cotton to England that the philosophers of the 
South delight to dwell." Indeed, throughout his observa- 
tions on the Slave States, there is a complete recognition of 
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the facts and principles which the Korth has vainly stinbran 
fbr months past to impress iqpon English statesmen ; and this 
testimony is the more yaluable inasmuch as it is disinter* 
ested, and was recorded before any overt act of rebellion had % 
complicated oar foreign relations. Although this writer's 
experience in Alabama is more favorable to the social con- 
dition of that State than what fell under the observation of 
Sir. Olmsted, yet the latter's ecoaomical statistics of the - 
Slave States are amply confirmed by Mr. Stirling. He is 
equally struck with tiie contrast between the two parts of 
the country in regard to providence and comfort. He agrees 
with other travellers in his estimate of popular defects, and 
is especially severe upon jthe evils of hotel life in the United 
States, and the superficial and showy workmanship which 
compares so unfavorably with substantial* English manufac- 
tures. Many of these criticisms have only a local applica- 
tion, yet they are none the less true. Duelling, lynching, 
"hatred of authority," "passion for territory," inadequate 
police, and reckless travelling, are traits ^hich are censured 
with emphasis. But the charm of these letters consists in 
the broad and benign temper of the writer, when from spe- 
cific he turns io general inferences; and treats of the country 
as a whole, and of its relations to the Old World and to 
humanity. It is refreshing to find united in a foreign critic 
such a clear perception of the drawbacks to our Mtional 
prosperity and incongruous elements in our national develop- 
ment, with an equally true insight and recognition of the 
individual and domestic rectitude, and the noble and high 
tendencies of life and character. A few random extracts 
will indicate these qualities of the man and merits of the 
writer: 

"Wo have experienced, even from utter strangers, an officious 
kindness and sympathy that can only arise from hearts nortared in 
the daily practice of domestic virtaes.'' 

" I have no fears bat that the follies and crudities of the present 
effervescent state of American society wiH pass away, and leave be* 
hind a large residuum of solid worth." 
11* 
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^^ I camiot overlook that latetit force of vir^e and wiadon^ vhioh 
mailed itsek^ as yet, too little felt in public affairs, but which assmedlj 
is there, and will come, forth, I im convinced, when the hpor of tdal 
comes to save the conntry.*^ 

''The American nation will wrestle victorionslj with these sodal 
and political hydras." 

• 

Mr. Stirling gives a most true analysis of an Amerioaii 
popular 8]|eaker in his estimate of Beecher. He discriinp 
nates well the local traits of the country, calling Floridit the 
''Alsatia of the Union," because it is such a paradise for 
sportsmen and squatters; and explaining the superiari^in 
race of- the Eentuokians by their hunting habits and progeni- 
tors. " The little step," he writes, ," from the.SouUi to the 
North, is a stride from barbarism to civilization — ^a step froin 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth century." 

Of the physiognomy of the people he says : " You read 
upon the nation's brow the extent of its enterprise and the 
intensity of its desires. The deepest-rooted cause of Ameri- 
can disease is the overworking of the brain and the over- 
excitement of the nervous system." 

Equally dear and earnest, humane and noble, is his view 
of the relation of this country to Great Britain r " Never 
were two nations," he writes, ^^ so eminently fitted to aid and 
comfort each other in the vast work of civilization, than Eng- 
land and Americai" He reproaches Great Britain with her 
indifference, as manifest in sending second-class ambassadors 
to the United States ; and invokes '^ the spiritual ruler, the 
press," to do its part, " by speaking more generoudy and 
wisely." If the prescience of this, writer is remarkable in 
estimating aright the temper and tendencies of Southern trea* 
son while yet latent, and of Northern integrity and patriot- 
ism before events had elicited their active development, no 
less prophetic is his appeal to English magnanimity : 

" Why, in God's name, should we not give them every assurance 
of respect and affection ? Are they not our children, blood of our 
blood and bone of our bone ? Are they not progressive, and fond 
of power, like ourselves ? Are they not our best customers ? Have 
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thej not the same old Engliah, manly yirtues ? What is more befit- 
ting for us Englishmen, than to watch with intense study and deep- 
est sympathy the momentous strivings of this noble people ? It is 
the same fight we onrsdves are fighting — ^the true and abeolate 
supremacy of Right Sarely nothing can more beseem two great 
and kindred nations, thai! to aid and comfort one another in that 
career of self-ennoblement, which is the end of all national as well 
as individoal existence."* 

* **The stupendous greatneis of England is factiUonSi tnd will only be- 
come natiind when that empire shall bare fomid its real centre : that centre 
is the United States.'*—** 7%« Nww Home ; or, 7%s United StaUM of the 
World " {New York, 1848). 

A remarkably bold and comprefaenflive theory of American p rogres s , 
mity, and empire, by Theodore Ponsche and Charies Goepp— one an Ameri- 
canixed German, the other a Teutonic philosopher. In this litUe treatise the 
geography, politics, races, and social oiganization of 'the United States are 
analyzed, and shown to be "at work upon the f\u!on of all nations— not of 
tfaia continent alone, bat of all continents^Mnto one people.** 
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CHAPTER VII. 
XKGLisa ABuax or amkrioa. 

• 

It has often been remarked, that there is a fashion in 
bookcraft, as in every other phase and element of humah 
society; and the caprices thereof are often as inexplicable 
and fantastic as in manners, costume, and other less intellect- 
ual phenomena. The history of modem literature indicates 
extreme fluctuations of popular taste. Waller and Oowley 
introduced the concetti of the Italians into English verse, 
which, in Elizabeth's reign, was so preeminent for robust afflu- 
ence ; iiv Pope's day we had satire and sense predominant ; 
Byron initiated the misanthropic and impassioned style; 
while Steele and Addison inaugurated social criticism, the 
lake poets a recurrence to the simplicity of nature, and the 
Scotch reviewers bold analysis and liberal reform. But the 
uniform tone of books and criticism in England for so many 
years, in relation to America, is oue of those literary phe- 
nomena the cause of which must be sought elsewhere than 
among the whims and oddities of popular taste or the caprice 
of authors. A French writer, at one period, declared it was 
the direct result of official bribery, to stop emigration ; but 
its motives were various, and its origin far from casual or 
temporary ; and the attitude and animus of England during 
the war for the Union, give to these systematic attacks and 
continuous detraction a formidable significance. The Ameri- 
can abroad may have groT^Ti indifferent to the derogatory 
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facts or fictions gleaned for OalignanPa Messenger^ and 
served up \nth his daily breakfast ; he may treat the prejudice 
and preson^tion of English censors with amusing non- 
chalance, when discussing them with ^n esteemed and kindly 
friend of that race ; but the subject assumes a more grave 
aspect, when he finds his country's deadly struggle for nation- 
ality against a selfish and profane oligarchy, understood and 
vindicated by the press of Turin and St. Petersburg, and 
maligned or discouraged by that of London* Cockneyism 
may veetn unworthy of analysis, far less of refutation ; but, 
as Sydjiey Smith remarked by way of i^logy for hunting 
smaU game to the death in his seal for reform, '^ in a country 
surtounded by dikes, a rat may inundate a province ; '' and it 
is the long-^ntinued gnawing of the tooth of detraction 
that, at a momentous crisis, let in the cold flood at last upon 
the nation's heart, and quenched its traditional love. 

We have seen how popular a subject of discussion were 
American manners, institutions, and character, by British 
writers ; and it is amusing, in the retrospect, to consider with 
what avidity were read, and with what self-confidence were 
written, these monotonous protests against the imperfect 
civilization prevalent in the United States. ThKt there was a 
certain foundation for such discussion, and a relation between 
the institutions of the country and the behavior of its. people, 
cannot be denied ; but both were exaggerated, and made to 
pander infinitely more to prejudice than to truth. The same 
investigation applied to other lands in the same spirit, would 
have furnished quite as salient material ; and the antecedeijits 
as well as the animtis of most of these self-appointed cen- 
sors should have absolved their attacks from any^wer to 
irritate. The violations of refinement and propriety thus 
^' set in a note book '* were by no means universal. Many of 
them were temporary, and, taken at their best significance, to 
a philosophical mind bore no proportion to the more impor 
tant traits and tendencies which invite the attention and 
enlist the sympathy of lovers of humanity. It is- remark- 
able, also, that the most severe comments came from peieoBa 
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whose experience of the higher usages and refinements -of 
social life was in the inverse ra|;io of their tHitical tK>mpla]|its. 
Lord Carlisle found, in the vast social possibilities of ttuB 
country, an interest wh\ch rendered him indifferent to the diSr 
comfort and the anomalies to whijch his own habits and asso- 
ciations might have naturally made him sensitive ; whfle the 
latter exclusively occupied Dickens, whose early experience 
had made him familiar with the least elegant and lujnirioiis 
facilities of life. The arracit.cockneyism and provincial iBi- 
pertinence of many of these superficial and sensation writerSi 
on a subject whose true and grand relations they were. incapa- 
ble of grasping, and the mercena^ .or sycophantic motive of 
many of their tirades, were ofben exposed'; while in caaes 
where incidental popular errors were truly stated, the justice 
of the criticism was acknowledged, and, in some instanoesi 
practically acted upon. . The reckless expectoration, angulai 
attitudes, and intrusive curiosity which formed the staple 
reproach, have always been limited to a class or section, and 
are now comparatively rare ; and t^ese and similar superfioiil 
defects, when gravely treated as national, seem almost devoid 
of significance, when the grand human worth, promise, and 
beauty of our institutions and opportunities as a people, are 
considered and compared with the iron caste, the hopeless 
routine, the cowed and craven status of the masses in older 
and less homogeneous and unhampered communities. 

We must look far back to realize the prevalent ignorance 
in regard to this country wherein prejudice found root and 
nurture. In colonial days, many bitter and perverse records 
found their way to the press ; and Colonel Barre said to the 
elder Quincy, in England, before the Revolutionary war: 
" When I returned to this country, I was often speaking of 
America, and could not help speaking well of its climate, 
soil, and inhabitants ; but — will you believe it ? — ^more than 
two thirds of the people of this island thought the Ameri- 
cans were all negroes." 

Goldsmith's muse, in 1 765, warned the impoverished peas- 
ants, eager to seek a new home in the Western hemispherei 
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against perils in Amerioa so imaginary, that they would pro- 
yoke omy smiles but for the melodious emphasis whereby 
ignorance and error were thus consecrated. 

And after our independence was acknowledged, English- 
men regarded it as a strictly politiqal fact. We were inde- 
pendent of their Government, but not of themselves— the 
least of them assuming superiority, patronage, and critical 
functions, as a matter of course ; so that Americans with any 
intelligence or manline)»s came inevitably to sympathize with 
Heine's estimate: >^The English blockheads-^God forgive 
them ! I often regard them not at all as my fellow beings, 
but as miseraUe automata, — ^madiines whose motive power is 
egotism.'' That insular and inevitable trait found expression, 
as regards America, through the Quarterly Reviews, Monthly 
Magazines, and a rapid succession of ^' Travels." 

A pregnant cause of temporary alienation, fifty years 
ago, ^lay be recognized in the last war with Great Britain. 
Our naval skill and prowess were a sore trial to the pride of 
Englishmen ; although some of the popular authors of that 
day, like Southey, frankly aclmowledged this claim to respect. 
'* Britain had ruled the waves. So her poets sang ; so nations 
felt — all but this young nation. Her trident had laid them all 
prostrate ; and how fond she was of considering this embletn 
as identified with the sceptre of the world ! Behold, then, the 
flag which had everywhere reigned in triumph supreme, send- 
ing forth terror from its folds^b^hold it again and again and 
again lowered to the Stars and Stripes which had risen in the 
new hemisphere I The spectacle was magnificent. The Euro- 
pean expectation that we were to be cnushed, was turned into 
a feeling of admiration unbounded. Our victories had a moral 
effect far transcending the number or size of their ships van- 
quished. For such a blow upon the mighty name of Eng- 
land, after many idle excuses, she had, at last, no balm so 
effectual as that it was inflicted and could only have been 
inflicted by a race sprung from herself." * 

• "* OeoMional Prodactioni : Political, Diplomfttio, and XiioeDantoiii,'* by 
the late Biehard Bush, Philadriphia, 18S0. 
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Coincident with or ere long succeeding this naTal pre^ 
tige, our commercial marme advanced in character and pros- 
perity. The cotton of the South became an essential com- 
modity to Great Britain. In New England, manufkctuieB 
were firmly established, with important mechanioal improTe- 
ments and facilities ; while the Western States became more 
and more the granary of Europe. New temtoiial aoqid- 
sitions, increase of mines, and a system ef public inst^ootioB, 
which seemed to guarantee an improved generation of the 
middle and lower class— these, and other elements of growA, 
power, and plenty, tended to .foster the spirit of riyaliy and 
jealous criticism, and to lessen the complacent gaee wheie- 
with England beheld her long chain of colonial possessioDS 
begird the globe. Thus a variety of circumstanoes united to 
aggravate the prejudice and encourage the animadversiona of 
English travellers in America, and to make them acceptable 
to Uieir countrymen. And it is a curious fact for the philoso* 
pher, an auspicious one for the humanitarian, that the under- 
current of personal and social goodwill, as regards individu- 
als, of sympathy, respect, and, in many instances, warmer 
sentiments, flowed on uninterrupted; individual friendships 
of the choicest kind, hospitalities of the most frank and gen- 
erous character, mutual interests and feelings in literature^ 
religion, philanthropy, and science, consecrated the private 
intercourse and enriched the correspondence of select intelli- 
gences and noble hearts on opposite sides of the Atlantic. 
But the record of the hour, the utterances of the press, were 
as we have seen. 

The importance attaclicd to the swarm of English Travels 
abusive of America, upon calm reflection, appears like a 
monomania; and equally preposterous was the sensitiveness 
of our people to foreign criticism. Their exceptional fast 
eating, inquisitiveness, tobacco chewing, ugly public build- 
ings, sprawling attitudes, and local lingo, were engrossed in 
so huge a bill of indictment, that their political freedom, 
social equality, educational privileges, unprecedented material 
prosperity, benign Laws, and glorious country, seemed te 
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shrink, for the moment, into insigniflcancs* before the mo- 
notonous scurrility and hopeless auguries of their censors. 
It was not considered that the motive and method of the 
most of these caustic strictures rendered them innocuous ; 
that, to use the test of an able writer in reference to another 
class of narrow minds, th^ '' endeavored to atone by misan- 
thropic accuracy for imbecility in ftmdameiAal principles;" 
that few English men or women can write an authentic repprt 
of social and political facta in America, differences of habit 
and opinion therein being more fierce by approximation, 
thereby destroying the true perspective ; add to which inabil- 
ity, the miserable cockney spirit, the dependent and subser- 
vient habit of mind, the underbred tone, want of respect for and * 
sympathy with humanity as such, limited powers of observa- 
tion, controlling prejudice, unaccustomed consideration, and 
native brutality, which proclaimed the incompetency and dis- 
ingenuousne^s of the lowest^ dass of these once formidable 
scribblers ; and we realize why '^ folly loves the martyrdom 
of fame," and recognize an identical perversion of truth and 
good manners as well as human instincts as, in the ignorant ar- 
rogance which, in their own vaunted land of high civilization^ 
incarcerated Montgomery, Hunt, and De.Foe| exiled Shelley, 
blackguarded Keats, and envenoms and vulgarizes literary 
criticism^ to-day iti t^e Saturday IUvUm — ignoring at home, 
as well as abroad, the comprehensive, the sympathetic, and 
the Christian estimate both of genius, communities, and 
character. 

The prevalent feeling in relation to this injustice and un- 
kindness of English writers on America^ forty years ago, 
found graceful expressi6n in a chapter of the Sketch Book, 
the first literary venture heartily recognized for its merits of 
style and sentiment, which a native author had given to the 
*^ mother country." Irving comments oi} the singular but 
incontrovertible fact, that, while the iTnglish admirably re- 
port their remote travels, no people convey such prejudiced 
views of countries nearer home. He attributes the vulgar 
abuse lavished on the United States by the sw^;rm of visitors 
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from Great Britain, first, to the miflfortime that the woivl 
dass of English travellers have assmned tins task ; seoencDj, 
to the prejudice against demooratio iHstitatimis ; thirdlji^ to 
the lack of comforts in travelling here, whereby the homcHr is 
rendered splenetic ; fourthly, to disappointed avarice and en* 
terprise ; and, finally, to jealousy, and a degree of considerik 
tibn and hospitality to which men of the class of Birmingham 
and Manchester agents, being wholly unacoostomed, they were 
spoiled instead of being conciliated thereby. He ' descants, 
with a good sense equally applicable to the present hour, 
upon the shortnsighted policy of incurring the resentment of 
a young and growing nation having a conimon language and 
innumerable mutual interests ; and advances the claim which 
America possesses to every n^agnanimous people of Europe, 
as constituting the asylum of the oppressed and unfortunate. 
Since this amiable d,nd just protest was written, the inteDecl- 
ual progress of the country has been as remarkable as the 
faicrease of its territory^ population, resources, trade, and 
manu&ctures ; while even the diplomatic conservatives across 
the sea, recognize in the United States a power vitally asso- 
ciated with that traditional ''balance " whereon the peace and 
prosperity of the civilized world are thought to depend* But 
the improved and enlarged tone of foreign criticism has n6t 
quelled the original antipathy or preju^ce, indifference or 
animosity of England — as the rabid and perverse conmients 
of British journals, at this terrible crisis of our national lifb, 
too sadly demonstrate. The same wilful ignorance, the same 
disingenuous statements, the same cold sneers and defiant sac- 
casms find expression in the leading organs of English ofHii- 
i(Hl to-day, as once made popular the shaUow journals of the 
commercial travellers and arrogant cockneys ; so that we and 
they may revert to Irving^s gentle rebuke, now that he is in 
his grave, and feel, as of old, its strict justice and sad neoea- 
sity. Hear him : 

" Is this golden bond of kindred empathies, so rare between 

nations, to be broken forever ? Perhaps it is for the best : it may 

"^ dispel an LUasion which might have kept us In mental vassalagai 
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which might haye interfired ooca^ioiuillj with our trae intei^Mto, 
and prevented the growth of proper national pride. Bat it is iiard 
to give np the kindred tie ; and there are feelings dearer than inter- 
est, closer to the heart than pride, that will still make us cast hack a 
look of regret, as we wander farther and farther from the paternal 
roof^ and lament the waywardness of the parent that would repel 
the affiactions of the cfaild/^ 

And AllstoQ echoed Irving's seuBe and sentiment i^ith 
gonial emphasis : 

'^ While the manners, while the arts, 
That mould a natien^s soul. 
Still cling around our hearts. 
Between let ocean roll, 
Our joint communion breaking with the sun : 
Tet stili from either beach. 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, 
* We are one.' " 

The reader of the present day, who is inoUned* to doubt 
the jtwtioe of any reference to this contemptible class of 
writers, as representatives of English feeling toward Amer- 
ica, has but to consult the best periodical literature, and note 
tile style and imprint of the books themselTes, to recogmie 
in the &ct of their eligible publication and leoeption, an abso- 
lute proof of the consideration they enjoyed ; and this, be it 
remembered, in spijle of the known oharaoter and objects of 
the authors, whose position and associations unfitted them for 
social critics and economical reporters such as an intelligent 
gmtleman could endure, ftr less acoord the slightest persomal 
or literary credit. Ashe is openly described as a swindler ; 
Faux as ^^ low ; '' Parkinson was a common gardener ; FearoD 
a stocking-weaver. Cobbett, who is the last person to be sus- 
peeted of aristocratic prejudices,^ and was the most practical 
and perverse of deuiQcrats, observed, in reading the fasti- 
dious comments of one of these impudent travellers, upon 
an American meal, that it was ^^ such a breiakfast as the fal- 
low had never before tasted ; " and the remark explains the 
presumption and ignorance of nu^iy of tiiis claM of writeri. 
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who, never before having enjoyed, the least sooial oonmdenh 
tion or private luxury, became, like a beggafir on horsebw^ 
intoxicated therewith. 

Eveii a cursory glance at the catalogue of boob thus pro- 
duced win indicate how popular was the theme and how 
audacious the writers. We remember falling in with a dever 
but impoverished professor, several years ago, in. Italy, who 
had resided in this country; but found himself in Europe with- 
out means. In obedience to an appeal which reached us, we 
sought his economical lodging, and found him pa(»ng up and 
down a scantily furnished chamber, every now and then seLdng 
a pen and n^idly noting the result of his cogitations* He had 
been offered, by a London publisher, a handsome gratuity to 
furnish, within a specified period, a lively anti-democratio 
tjdok on life and manners in America. The contract, he 
assured us, provided that there should be enough practical 
details, especially in regard to the physical resources of the 
country, to give an air of solid information to. the w6rk. 
There were to be a vein of personal anecdote, a few original 
adventures, some exaggerated character painting, and a Utile 
enthusiasm about scenery : but all this was to be well spiced 
with ridicule ; and the argument of the book was to demon- 
strate the inevitable depreciation of mind, manners, and en- 
joyment under the influence of democratic institutions. The 
poor author tasked his memory and his invention to foDow 
this progranmie, without a particle of conviction in the em- 
phatic decla];ation of his opinions, or any sympathy with 
the work other than what was derived from its lucrative 
reward. The incident illustrates upon what a conventional 
basis the rage for piquant Travels in America rested. 

Contemporary periodical literature echoed constantly the 
narrow conmients and vapid faultfinding of this clasa of 
English travellers, most of whose sneers may be found re- 
peated with zest in the pages of the Quarterly/ and JSlack' 
fjoiood. Somewhat of the personal prejudice of these articles 
IB doubtless to bo ascribed to political influences. Then, as 
now, the encroachment of democratic opinions excited the 
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alarm of the cohservatiyes. The r^fbVm party had made 
extraordinary advances, and the extension of the right of 
snffi^ge became the bugbear of the aristooracy. To repre- 
sent the country where that right had such unlimited sway, 
as demoralized thereby, became the policy of all but the' so- 
ealled radical writers ; and the Reyiews, fifty years ago, 
exhibited the worst side of American life, manners, and gov- 
ernment, for the same reason that the London IJimes and 
JBlackuH>od^8 Magazine* to-day persist, in the face of truth 
and history, in ascribing the Southern ItebeUion to repub- 
lican institutions, instead of their greatest bane and most 
anomalous obstacle on this continent— Hslavery. Thus the 
organs of literature and opinion encouraged the cockney 
critics in their flippant strictures upon this country, and did 
much to prolong and disseminate them where the English 
language is spc&en. But the journals of the United States 
were not less trenchant on the other side. In the North 
American HevieWy especiaUy, several of the most presuming 
and ignorant of the books in question were shown up with 
keen and wise irony, and an array of argumentative facts 
that demoHidied their pretensions effectually. It should* be 
remembered, in regard to this period, when expediency, fash- 
ion, and prejudice combined to make our country the favorite 
target of opprobrious criticism in Great Britain, that Amer- 
ica began to excite fears for that ^ balance of |>ower " which 
was the gauge of political security among the statesmen of 
that dtiy. Moreover, the literary society then and there had 
not been prot>itiated by success on this side of the water, nor 
its respect excited by the intellectual achievements which 
have since totally reversed the prophecies and the judgments 
of English reviewers ; nor had the United States then be- 
come, as now, the nation of readers whose favor it was the 
interest as well as the pride of popular authors abroad to win 

* ** I( would perbape be too much to say that the tendencies of our Oonsd- 
tntion toward democracy have been checked lolely by a vleir of the tattered 
and insolent guise in idiich republicanism appeari in America.**— ^(a«ih0OMr« 
Mag,, 1862. 
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and cherish. In reverting to some of.ihe artidM. wliieb 
proved most offensive and to the tone of all that more or leia 
sanctioned the spirit of • vituperative travellers m America, ii 
should also be considered that private feeling, in oertain 
instaQces, lent vigor to the critical blows^ Some of the 
writers had been annoyed bj the ii^trusion or disgu^ed inlh 
the indelicacy of pertinacious and underbred toorista from 
this side of the Atlantic. Many were the current aneodoles 
illustrative of Yankee impudence which the frieoda of 
Southey, Maria Edgeworth, and Sir Walter Scott used to 
relate — ^anecdotes that, unfortunately, have found their paral- 
lels since in the experience of Carlyle, TennyB6n, and other 
admired living writers. And, although these and their pre- 
decessors 'have found reason to bless the ^' nprtion of boree," 
as in many instances their most appreciative and remunerate 
audience, personal pique did and still does sharpen the tone 
and scope of British autiborship when America is referred to, 
as in the case of Sy&ey^ Smith,* whose investments weie 
unfortunate, or Leigh Hunt, wbose copyrights were invaded, 
or Dickens and other British lions, who found adulation and 
success less a cause for gratitude than for ridicule; "while 
every popular British novelist has a character, an anecdote, 
or an illustration drawn from traditional caricatures of 
American manners and speech. A comprehensive mind and 
a generous heart turns, however, from such ^hemeral nua> 
representation and casual reproach as the bookwrights and 
reviewers in question delighted in, not so much vexed as 
wearied thereby ; but it is a more grave reflection upon Eng- 
lish probity and good sense, that so many of her standard 
writers, or those who aspire to be such, are dismdined to 
ascertain the facts of history and social life in America. 

* Notwithstanding the deseired rebuke he administered to our State 
delinquencj in his American letters, Sydney Smith vindicates his claim to the 
title of Philo-Tankeeist No British writer lias better appreciated the insti- 
tutions and destiny of the United States. He recognized cordially the latent 
force of Webster, the noble eloquence of Channing, and the refined scholar- 
ship of Everett. ^* I will disinherit you,** he pkyfully writes to his daughter, 
" if you do not admire everything written by Franklin.** 
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Suflh wilful errors as thoee of Lord Mahon and AUson, to 
mky nothiDg of the mast display of ignonmoe eroked by the 
veceDt discusdion in' British journals of the Bebellion in 
America, are utterly unworthy of men of professed candor and 
aoholarahip in this age. The specific objections to American 
eiyilization, political and sodal, emphasised with such seal 
and unanimity^ by certain English writers, are often just and 
true; but the statement thereof is none the less disingenu- 
ous because the compensatory facts are withheld, and inci- 
dental, particular, and social faults treated as normal and 
national This kind of sophistry runs throu^ the Travels, 
Journals, and conversation of that illiberal class of British 
eritics who, then as now, fvom policy, prejudice, or personal 
conceit or disappointment, habitually regard every question, 
character, and production of American origin with dislike 
and suspicion. 

This inveterate tendency to look at things exclusively 
firom the point of view suggested by national prejudices, is 
apparent in the most casual notice of American localities. A 
writer in Blachoood^a Magcaine^ describing his visit to the 
** Cave of the Regicides," at New Haven, is disgusted by 
the difference of aspect and customs there exhibited firom 
those familiar to him at the old seats of learning in England ; 
and, instead of ascribing them to the simple habits and lino- 
ited resources of the place, with a curious and dogmatic per- 
versity, finds their origin in political and historical opinicms^ 
about which the students and professors of Tale care little 
and know less; as a few quotations from the article will 
indicate: 

^'I snspect the person who leaned over the bulwarks of the 
steamer and gave me the facts^ was a dissenting minister going up to 
be at his college at this important anniversary. There wa9 a tone in 
his voioe which sufficiently indicated his sympathies. The regicides 
were evidently the calendared saints of .his religion." * * * 

* * * ti Tiie streets were alive with bearded and mnsta^hed 
yoath ; but they wore hats, and flaunted not a rag of surplice or 

* ^^odhooocT* i/o^., vol Ixl, p. 8S3. 
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gown. Diej are dBvoatlj eschewed as savoring too mmek of popsix ; 
nor nuister, dootor, or scholar appears with th^.t]me-hollored da- 
cencj which, to mj antiquated notion, is quite inseparable fitxm the 
true regimi^n of a university/' 

'^ It was really farcical to see the good old president oonfbr de- 
grees with an attempt at ceremony, which seemed to have no rofario 
bpt extemporary convenience and the despatch of bnaineit.^ ♦ # * 

'^ In this college one sees 4he best ihat Paritaninn oould'prodiiee; 
and I thought what Oxford and Cambridge might have become, 
under the invading refonns of the usurpation, had the Protectorate 
been leas impotent.to reproduce itself.'^ 

' The memorable papers whidh first established the repota-* 
tion of Diokens, curiously indicate the prevalence of this 
deprecatory and venal spirit in English writers on Afoerica, 
at a later period. .The elder Weller, in suggesting to Sami- 
yel his notable plan for the escape of Pickwick fnnn the 
Fleet prison, by concealing himself in a '' planner forty," sig- 
nificantly adds : '^ Have a passage ready taken for 'Merriker. 
Let* the gov'ner stop there till Mrs. Bardell 's dead, and then 
let him come back and write a book about the 'Memkens 
as'U pay all his expenses, and more, if he blows 'em up 
enough." 

The preeminence of the British colonies in America early 
proved the Anglo-Saxon destiny of this continent. The long 
wars with the aborigines, and the memorable struggle be- 
tween the French and Fnglish, resulting in the confirmed 
possession and sway of the latter rule and colonies, and, 
finally, the American Revolution and its immediate and later 
consequences, furnish to a philosophic and benevolent mind 
so remarkable an historical series of events, combining to 
results of such infinite significance, not to this country and 
nation alone, but to the world and humanity, that it is sur- 
prising Fnglish speculation and criticism so long continiied 
narrow, egotistic, and imsympathizing. Noble exceptions, 
indeed, are to be remembered. Chatham, the most heroio, 
Burke, the most philosophic of British statesmen, early and 
memorably recognized the claims, the character, and the des- 
tiny of our country ; and many of the intellectual nobility 
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of Great Britain, in the flash of yonthfiil aqnratioDi; baffled 
by political or social exdosiyeDess, turned their hopes and 
their tributes toward the Western continent. But among the 
mumeroos English irisitors who undertook to describe, to illus- 
istBtej and to criticize nature, goyemment, and society in the 
United States for the benefit of their countrymen, few have 
proved adequate or just ; and still less is the number who 
rose to the philosophy of the subject 

Many of the French writers seize upcm practical truths of 
uniyersal interest, or evolve the sentiment of the theme with 
zest : either process gives a vital charm to descriptions and 
speculations, and placid the reader in a genuine human rela- 
tion with the writer. The same distinction between the Eng- 
lish and French method of treating our condition, history^ 
and character, is observable in the current literature of both 
countries, as well as in the works of their respective travel- 
lers. How rarely in an English writer do we encounter epi- 
sodical remarks so generous in tone as this page from Miche- 
let's little treatise, '' La Mer " : 

" L^Ameriqae, est le d^sir. Elle est jenne, et elle bHile d^^tre en 
rapport aveo le globe. Sor son saperbe contiiieBt, et au miliea de 
tant d*£tats, elle se croit poartant solitaire. 81 loin de sa mdre 
I'Earope, elle rdgarde vers ce centre de la civilization, comme la 
terre vers le soleil, et tout ce qui la rapproche da grand laminaire la 
fai% palpiter, qa'on en jnge par Tiyresse, par les f^&tes si toachantes 
aozqaelles donna lien M-bas le t^l^graphe sons-marin qui mariat les 
deux rivages, promettait le dialogue et la r^pliqae par minutes, 
de sorte que les denx mondes n^aaraient pins qn'une pens^! " 

The historical character of France and England explains 

the discrepancy so evident in their receded estimate of and 

sentiments in regard to Ameriea. The former nation envied 

the Spaniards the renown of their peerless discovery, and 

blamed their king for not having entertained the project of 

Columbus. As a people, they love power more than gain, 

and are ever mote swayed by ideas than interest ; whereas, 

in the earliest chronicles of English polity, we find a spirit 

of calculation. On that side of the Chumel, we are told, 
18 
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tbej ^^ seldom voted a subBidy without bargaining for a 
right ; " and in a sketoh of the wan between the two ooaB* 
tries, one of their own writers observes : ^^ Onr obaraoter at 
that time (1547) was more eeonomioal than heroic; and we 
seldom t^t oxa foot in France, unless on the oarefnl caloda- 
tion of how much the enemy would give us for going away 
again." 

This sharp appreciation. of material results has had jnnch 
to do with the civic prosperity of England, for thereby the 
popular mind has grown alert and efficient in secaiing thoM' 
privileges in which eon^ts the superiority of the English 
Constitution, and the absence of which enabled PhUip Au- 
gustus, Richelieu, and Louis XIV. to establish in France audi 
absolute despotism. On the other hand, so ezclusive and 
pertinacious a tendency to self-interest is and /has proved, in 
the case of England, a serioua^ obstacle to those generous 
national sentiments which endear and elevate a people and a 
GoviMimient in the estimation of humanity ; and it is only 
necessary to recall the caricatures of the French, the Dutch* 
the German, and Italian character, which . pervade English 
literature, to realize the force of insular prejudice and self- 
concentration thus confirmed by national habits and polity. 

"Some years ago," says a popular EagUsh writer, "it 
would have been an unexampled stretch of liberality to have 
confessed that France had any good qualities at all. Our 
bountry was an island — we despised the rest of the world ; 
our county was an island — we despised the other shires ; our 
parish was an island, with peculiar habits, modes, and insti- 
tutions ; our households were islands ; and, to complete the 
whole, each stubborn, broad-shouldered, strong-backed Eng- 
lishman was -an island by himself, surrounded by a misty and 
tumultuous sea of prejudices." * 

A curious illustration is afforded by the entire series of 
English Travels in America, of this national egotism so 
characteristic of England, which regards foreign countries 
and people exclusively through the narrow medium of self- 

• Rer. James White. 
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love. The Xodq of these records of a Bojoum or an ezjdora- 
tion in America is graduated, almodt inyariably, as to the 
sympathy or the depreciation, by the relation of the two 
eomitries to each other at different times. For a long period 
after the early colonization, so remote and nnprofitiible was 
the "New World, that indifference nuM^ks the allosionB to, and 
superficiality or contempt the accounts of, those thinly settled 
and unprosperous conmiunities. As they greif in population 
and resources, and glimpses were obtained of a possible 
future alike promising to the devotees of gain, of ambition, 
and of political reform and religious independence, English 
writers dwell with complacency upon the natural beauties 
and fertility of the land, upon the proq)ect here opened for 
enterprise; and as a colonial tributary to their power and 
wealth, America, or that part of it colonized by the British, 
is described with pride and pleasure; even its social traits 
• occasionally lauded, and the details of observation and expe- 
rience given with elaborate relish. Especially do we find 
political malcontents, at home, and. social aspirants or benign 
and int^igent visitors, dwelling upon the novel features and 
free scope of the country with satisfaction. Immediately 
subsequent to the Rc^volution, a different spirit is manifest. 
When the choicest jewel of her crown had been wrested 
from the grasp of Great Britun, numerous flaws therein be- 
came at once evident to the critical eyes of English travel* 
lers ;• and, though occasionally a refreshing contrast is afforded 
by the candid and cordial estimate of a liberal writer, the 
dismgenuous and deprecatory temper prevails. It is impos- 
sible not to perceive that the rapid growth and unique pros- 
perity of a country governed by popular institutions, without 
an established church, a royal family, an order of nobility, 
and all the expensive arrangements incident to monarohi(»d 
sway, however free and constitutional, has been and is a 
cause of uneasiness and hatred to a nation of kindred lan« 
guage and character. ^' Freedom,'* wrote Heine, ^' has sprung 
in England from privileges — from historical events. All Eng- 
land is congealed in mediieval, never-to-be^jejuvenated institu* 
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tionfl, behind which her aristocracy is intrenohed,' awaitfaig 
the death straggle.'' Hence the example of America has 
been to a large political party, to a prond social -orgamza- 
tion, inaaspicious ; to the popular, the liberal, the democratic 
masses, enconragiiig. Hence the base jnbilee at onr recent 
internal dissensions, whose r<^t — slavery* — ^was planted by 
the English themselves. Hence their constant assertion thi^ 
" the republic is a failure." 

One of the chief grounds- of complaint stated, when the 
Declaration of Independence was first writteti, against the 
British Government, was that it had, contrary to the wiaheB 
of the colonies, planted African slavery on our soiL Hence 
the extreme baseness of ignoring this primal and positive 
cause of our domestic troubles on the part of writers an^ 
rulers in England, and striving to make republican infltitiEh 
tions responsible exclusively therefor — ^a course referable to 
shameful jealousy, and to the want of Cotton and the desire 
for free trade. In all British histo'ry there is no more fe- 
markable illustration of what De Tocqtieville, whose Englisb 
proclivities and philosophic candor lio intelligent reader can 
question, remarked, in one of his letters : 

** In the eyes of an Englisliman, a cause is just if it be the inter- 
est of England that it should succeed. A man or a Government that 
is useful to England, hets every kind of merit; and one that does 
England harm, every possible fault. The criterion of uhat is honor' 
abUy or justj is to be /ound in the degree offctvor or of oppotition to 
English interests. There is much of this everywhere ; but there is 
so much of it in England that a foreigner is astonished." 

The mineral wealth and adaptation oi mechanical pro* 
cesses to manufacture, which laid the foundation of Eng- 
land's commercial prosperity, are no longer a monopoly. 
Identical resources have been elsewhere developed and em- 
ployed, and her productions and enterprise have become, in 
the same proportion, less essential to the industry of the 

* It was the monopoly of the infamous traffic in negroes, which, during the 
ministry of Sir Robert Walpole, so greatly increased the mercantile prosperity 
of London, and founded that of Bristol and Liverpool 
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w(M*ld. Her power, therefore, in more than ode direction, is 
on the wane. But to a liberal and philosophic mind, the 
^grand natural proyision for the subsiBtence of her impover^ 
ished laborers, and the permanent amelioration of their 
status^ on this continent, should be regarded as a vast bless- 
ing, not a selfidi vexation ; as a cause of religious gratitude, 
and not of jealous detraction. Will it not prove a sugges- 
tive anomaly to the rational historian of the wonderful age 
in which we live, when science, lettefrs, adventure, economy, 
edac^on, and travel are making human beings every day 
le9s local and egotistic, and more cosmopolitan and humane, 
in their relations and sentiments — that in such an age, when, 
for the privilege of holding black people in servitude unchal- 
lenged, a class of American citizens rose in arms against 
national authority, the nobles of England, and a portion of 
her traders and manufacturers, became the allies of the insur- 
gents ; while the royal family, the starving thousands of Lan- 
cashire — who are the real sufferers from the war — and' the 
bravest and wisest representatives pf the people in Padiar 
ment, gave to the United States, aod to the cause of justice 
and of freedom, their sympathy, advocacy, and respect? 
The real fekr of America in Great Britain is of our moral 
influence, which, of course and inevitably, is democratic ; and 
if her . detractors in Eq^and are pensioned, the working 
class there spontaneously, through faith and hope, attach 
themselves to her cause. 

The superior candor of the French writers on America is 
obvious to the most superficial reader. The urbanity and the 
philosophical tendency of the national mind account for this 
more genial and intelligent treatment ; but the striking differ* 
ence of temper and of scope between the French and English 
Travels in America, is accounted for mainly by the compara« 
live freedom from political and social prejudice on the part 
of the former, and the frequent correspondence of their sen* 
timents with those of the inhabitants of the New World. 
From the descriptions of piimeval nature by the early Jesuit 
missionaries to the gallant gossip ^and speculative enthusiasm 
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of the French offioers who cooperated. in frtxr Rflnnoliituvnrf 
struggle, a peculiar sympathy with the prospects and tikaStj 
with the conditions of nature and of life, on tins continenti 
inspire the OaUic writers. Nor did this partiality or sense 
of justice diminish with the growth of the country. FrcMn 
the swarm of dilettante critics and arrogant or shallow wdh 
•thors of books on the United States, during the last fifty 
years, the -only philosophical work wherein the principles of 
democratic institutions are fairly discussed, and their peculiar 
operation in America justly defined, is the standard treatise 
of Alexis de TocquevUle; while the first able and eloquent 
plea for our nationality, the first clear and honest recpgnitioii 
of the causes and significance of our present ^ctvil war firom 
abroad, came from a French publicist. What a contrast h^ 
tween the considerate argument and noble vindication of De 
Ghuiparin, and the perrerse dogmatism, during^uous toii0| 
and malicious exaggeration of a large .part of the ISngliA 
periodical press I ^^ We are not just toward the United 
States,'* says the former. '^ Their civilization, so different 
from ours, wounds us in various ways; and we turn ftom 
them in the ill humor excited by their real defects, withoiijt 
taking note enough of their ^ninent qualities. This country, 
which possesses neither church nor state, nor any government* 
al protection; tMs country, bom yesterday — ^bom under a 
Puritan influence ; this country, without past history, with- 
out monuments, separated from the middle ages by the 
double interval of centuries and beliefs ; this rude country 
of farmers and pioneers, has nothing fitted to please us. It 
has the exuberant life and the eccentricities of youth ; that 
is, it affords to our mature experience inexhaustible subjects 
of blame and raillery.'' 

This frank statement explains while it does not excuse 
die long tirades of English writers against the crudities of 
our national life : not because these were not often truly re* 
ported, but because the other side of the story was omitted. 
Our sensitive pride of country took offence, and thus gave 
new provocation to the ^ blame and raillery " of which Be 
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GaqMuiB fpealni Ko* American familiar with Earope can 
wonder that refined visitors from the Old World to the New 
ihoiild find the gregarious habits, the unyentilated and promis- 
enonsly crowded railway cars, the fragile high-pressure steam- 
boats of the Western rivers, the cuisine^ the flashiness, the con- 
eeit, the hardihood, the radicalism, the costume, the architecture, 
the social standards, the money wordiip, and the countless 
incongruities, especially on the outskirts of the older settle- 
ments, distasteful, and often revolting ; but it requi^s no 
remarkable powers of le^ection to understand, and no extra- 
ordinary candor to admit, that many of these repugnant and 
discordant facts are incidental to great and benign innovar 
tions and improvements upon the hopeless social routine and 
OTffanication of Europe ; that they coexist with vast human 
privileges ; that they are compensated for by new and gnftid 
op|K>rtunities for the mass of humanity^ however much they 
may trench upon the comfort and sense of decency of those 
accustomed to exclusive privileges and luxury. It is pre- 
cisely because, as a general rule, the French writers recog- 
liize, while so many of the English ignore such palliations 
and compensations, in judging of and reporting life in Amer- 
ica, that the former, as a whole, are so much more worthy of 
respect and gratitude. Any shallow vagabond can compare 
disadVantageously the huge and hot caravansaries of West- 
em travel with the first-class carriages of an English railway ; 
the bad whiskey and tough steaks of a tavern in America 
with the quiet country inn and the matchless sirloin and ale 
of old England. The social contrasts are easily made ; the 
defects of manners patent ; but when it is considei'ed that 
what is applied by way of privilege or superiority to a class 
in Europe, is open — in a less perfect way, indeed, but still 
open — to all ; that the avercige comfort and culture here are 
unequalled in history ; and, above all, that the prospect and 
the principle of civil and social life are established on an equal 
and prosperous basis — the superficial defects, to the eye of 
wisdom and the heart of benevolence, sink into comparative 
insignificance. ^'America,'' writes De Tocqueville, ^is Um 
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plaoe of all others where the Chrigtian religion Mas jiioww»<i » 
the moat power over bohIb.-' 

Other reasons for the difference of Bngliah andt Fnuk 
interpretation of American questions are well ttatod by • 
recent writer in the Hevue dee Deux Mandea: 



'* Frenchmen and Englishmen cannot be impressed aMke hj 
is passing in the United States. M the bottom of the qnarrel thatM 
is, it is true, the abolition of slarerj, to which the Englisk are de* 
voted by a glorious beginning ; but, on the other hand, what relates 
to the United States, awakens in England memories, interests, an- 
tipathies, which can have no parallel in the politics or feelings ct 
France. In the first place, the Star-spangled Banner (U dngMtm 
»emS d^Stoiles) is the only flag that France has never met in the coali- 
tion of her enemies. To the English, the United States are always 
the rebellious colony of the past; to us, they are a nation whose 
in^pendence we contributed to establish by common victories «sr- 
ried in the teeth of Britisli obstinacy. For British politics, in spite 
of the accidental importance of cotton, it would be a satisfaction to 
see the American Union enfeebled by a division. For French poli- 
tics, the breaking up of the American republic, which would destroy 
the balance of maritiipe power, would be a serious misfortone. The 
English cherish the disdain of an aristocratic race for the republican 
Yankee; democratic France (!) has been enabled to take lessons 
from American democracy, and has more than once made itself en- 
vied by the latter. The two young volunteers who have just en- 
rolled themselves in the army of the North have thus remained 
faithful, in their choice of the cause which tbey would serve, to the 
traditions of their country." 

How uneandid English writers are, even when quoting 
respectable authorities, is evinced in the remark of a lat« 
quarterly reviewer, in alluding to De Tocqueville's hopefld 
views of democracy in America in contrast with the South- 
ern Rebellion : " If he had lived a little longer, what an ex- 
ample of the fallacy of man's profoundest thoughts and 
aoutest inference would he himself have mournfully acknowl- 
edged, in the unnatural and incredible convulsion of the 
United States of America ; " whereas, so far from being un- 
natural and incredible, the whole argument of De Tocqueville 
is prophetic thereof. He knew the incubus of slavery — ^the 
anomaly of local despotism in the heart of a republic — ^muat 
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bi thrown oi!^ as a loathMnne diBeaae in the body politic : 
how and when, he did not pretend to say; but Btill pro- 
daimed Kia faiih in the strength of the Constitution — the 
vital power of political Justice embodied in a democratio 
Oorermnent, and a vast, industrious, educated, and religions 
nation — ^to triumph over this accidental poison, which had 
been dlowed to taiht the blood but not blast the heart of 
the republic Moreover, this same sd^itifically humane 
writer beheld, in the trinmpli of the democratic principle, the 
progress of the race and the will of God ; but he inferred 
not therefrom any roseate dreams of human peifection or 
indiyidual felicity. On the contrary, as the responsibility of 
governing, and the privileges of citizenship expanded and be- 
came confirmed, he saw new claims upon the serious elements 
of life and character ; the need of greater sacrifices on the 
part of the individual ; a necessity for efibrt and discipline 
calculated to solemnize rather than elate. It is one of the 
most obvious of compensatory facts, that, as we are more 
free to think and to work, we are less able to enjoy, as that 
word is commonly understood. Where occupation is essen- 
tial to respectability, and public spirit a recognized duty, 
pleasure has but infrequent carnival, and duty perpetual vigil. 
With all his elasticity of temperament, the self-dependence 
.9nd the exciting scope of the life of an American tax the 
powers of body and mind as much as they inspire. . 

Geographical ignorance, and errors in natural history, in- 
excusable now that so many authentic accounts of the coun- 
try are accessible to all, continue to be manifest even in the 
higher departments of English literature. Goldsmith's melan- 
choly exaggeration of the unhealthy shores of Georgia, in his 
apostrophe to the peasantry, finds a parallel in the tropical 
flowers Campbell ascribes to the valley of Wyoming ; while 
the last Cambridge prize poetn places Labrador in the United 
States, and confuses the locality of American rivers With 
more than poetic license. Philosophical keep pace with geo- 
graphical errors. Despite the evidence of commcm sense and 
patent facts, the English press insisted that Mississippi repo- 
1»* 
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diation of State debts was a direct and legitimate rerah of 
republican institutions. It now ascribes the slayeboldjBfi^ 
rebellion to the same cause ; >and a celi^ous review of high 
standing recently attributed the high-flown, and exaggerated 
style of Parke Custis, in his '^ Kecolleotions of Washington," 
to the undisciplined American method of expression. 

Ignorance of the social life incident to republican instito- 
tions betrays itself continually in an indirect manner. In a 
work recently published in London, called the *^ Book Hanter)** 
the writer observes of a work on American private liblwiet : 
^^ The statement that there is in Dr. Francns's library a ooni- 
plete set of the * Receuil des Causes C^l^bres,' &o^ imcUi 
throw any of our book knight-errants in convulsicms of laiq^ 
ter ; ** and elsewhere, speaking of thus publishing the catih 
logue of private libraries, he says : ^ That the privacy of oar 
ordinary wealthy and middle classes should be invaded in a 
similar shape, is an idea that would not get abroad witfaomft 
creating sensations of the most lively horror. They manage 
these things differently across the Atlantic ; and so here we 
have over fifty gentlemen^s private collectixms ransacked and 
anatomized. If they like it, we have no reason to complain, 
but rather have occasion to rejoice in the valuable and inter- 
esting result.^' How little this writer seems to understand 
that the facts which excite his wonder and disgust are legiti- 
mate results of democratic society, wherein we are aoona- 
tohied to forego private for public good, and to liberally 
exchange intellectual privileges! Monopolies are forced to 
yield to the pressure of humane exigencies. It is made 
known that a benevolent physician has a copy of the ^^ Caoaea 
Celebres,'' not because the work is rare, but that some poor 
scholar may know where he can refer to it ; for in America 
we are bred to the recognition of mutual aid in culture aa in 
economy, and, like Sir Thomas Brown, ^^ study for those who 
will not study for themselves." It may be said of many 
English critics, as was said of a recent traveller in Amerioti 
that, '^ living as he had so long in an atmosphere of country 
houses and parsonages, he is constantiy exclaiming 
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the absence of those complicated rnles of social intercourse 
which have so long engaged his attention.'* 

"When will the English learn how to write correctly 
about this country?*' asks a recent writer. "A very 
friendly press, the Daily News^ reviewing Hawthorne's 
book, says, very compassionately, that our ^ national life has 
been too short ' for the formation ^ of a homogeneous charac- 
ter ' among our people. We should like to know what homo- 
geneity there is among the British people, though a thousand 
years old, composed of Welshmen who cannot speak English, 
of Irishmen always in revolt and forever at enmity with their 
rulers, of Scotchmen who are distinct in dialect, manners, 
and customs, and even now are not too fond of the Sasse- 
nachs ? How much of this is there in the English counties 
of Yorkshire, Kent, Cornwall ? The truth is, there is far 
more homogeneity in the United States, notwithstanding its 
short national life, than there ever has been in Great Britain, 
f^om the time of the heptarchy down." 

Much ridicule has been wasted upon our national sensi- 
tiveness to criticism; and the hardihood and self-love of 
English writers and talkers often repel, as Weak and irra- 
tional, the expectation of sympathy which finds utterance in 
every unfortunate crisis on this side of the water. Tet even 
John Bull winced at Hawthorne's choicely worded and 
thoughtfully insinuated hits at his tendency to obesity and 
stagnation. Without defending that natural and honorable 
instinct that cherishes the tie of a common language and 
literature, historical, social, and domestic associations with a 
distant people, in the present age and among enlightened 
nations, it is certainly justifiable to demand scientific obser- 
vation in all those deliberate estimates of a country or a race, 
a government or a cause, wherein mutual and permanent 
interests are concerned. One chief cause of protest and com- 
plaint against British commentators on Ameriea, is their 
ignorance of facts whereof but slight investigation would 
requisitcly inform them, and their wilful repudiation of the 
inferences thence resulting. It is a significant truth, that 
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throughout thd Tast discussion by newspapers, reyieurs, mag»- 
zines, pamphlets, dub and dimmer talk, leotures and parlia- 
mentary speeches, which the Southern Rebellion and its con- 
sequences in the United States, have induced in Oreat Britain, 
scarcely any evidence appears of cognizance and appreciation 
as regards the simple geographical facts of the case ; without 
a knowledge of which it is impossible to perceive the scope 
or judge the merits of this question. Long- ago HumboHt 
and oUier naturalists recognized in the fact that this conti- 
nent is placed between two oceans, the provision and pledge 
of a grand destiny ; long ago economists found, in the re- 
markable number, size, and relative situation of its hkeB and 
rivers, the means established by nature to bring together and 
render mutually dependent and helpful the most widely sepa- 
rated regions ; long ago philanthropists hailed in the variety 
of climate and the liberal political institutions, a vast asylum 
and arena predestined to shelter and succor the independent 
but proscribed, and the impoverished and hopeless victims of 
over-populated and down-trodden Europe. Yet, when these 
institutions and this prosperous nationality were threatened 
by a minority in the interest of African slavery, and the civil 
war inevitably consequent thereon, challenged the sympathy 
of the world, in order to give' a plausible excuse for their 
advocacy of our disunion, the writers and speakers of Eng- 
land, with very rare exceptions, assumed that a geographical 
line isolated the two communities, by kinds of laboi^ forms 
of society, political and personal interests so in conflict, that a 
peaceable separation was not only practicable, but wise, hu- 
mane, and requisite. Had these malign and specious advocates 
merely ignored the fact that our power and prosperity have 
been the offspring of our union, it might have been tolerated 
in silence ; but when they refused to acknowledge that this im- 
mense country * known as the United Stiates of North Amer- 

* Its greatest length \b from Cape Cod to the Pacific, near lat. 42*, 2,600 

, miles; in breadth iVom Maine to Florida, 1,060 m. ; there arc 8,808 m. of 

frontier toward British America, and 1,466 of that toward Mexico; oo ths 

ooean the boundfry line, including indentations, is 12,609 m. ; the total 

of the States apd Territories in 1858 was 2,968,606 square miles. 
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ica is intersected hj a monntain I'ange inhabited by a people 
absolately one in attadiment to their Ooyemment and devoticm 
to A'ee labor, and that the slave interest borders upon, inter- 
sects, and isolates rather than divides this horoogeneoos and 
patriotic race, so that, to break np the political unity of the 
tsountry is to cKpose these citizens to the despotic cruelty of 
rebels — ^to abandon the highest duty of a state and the noblest 
principle of human government, we cannot but feel that ig- 
norance degrades or sophistry impugns the honest humanity 
of these ostensible interpreters of public opinion in Britain. 
To illustrate the practical bearing of geographical facts in 
this instance, note the language of an intelligent native * of 
one of the border States, a kinsman of one of the unprin- 
cipled politicians who fomented, when in office und^r the Gov- 
ernment he betrayed, this wicked rebellion : 

*^ Whoever will look at a map of the United Statea, will observe 
that Louifliana lies on both sides of the Miasisaippi Biver, and that 
the Statea of Arkansas and Mississippi lie on the right and left banka 
of this great stream— eight hundred miles of whose lower course are 
thus controlled by these three States, unitedly inhabited by hardly as 
many white people as inhabit the city of New York. Observe, then, 
the country dridned by this river, and its afflnenta, commencing with 
Missouri on its west bank, and Kentucky on its east bank. There 
are nine or ten powerful States, large portions of three or four oth- 
ers, several large Territories — in all a conntry as large as all Europe, 
as fine as any under the sun, already holding many more people than 
all the revolted States, and destined to be one of the most populoni 
and powerful regions of the earth. Does any one suppose that these 
powerful States, this great and energetic population, will ever make 
a peace that shall put the lower course of this single and mighty na^ 
tional outlet to the sea in the hands of a foreign Government far 
weaker than themselves? If there is any such person, he knows 
little of the past history of mankind ; nnd will^ perhaps, excuse us 
for reminding him that thp people of Kentucky, before they w^re 
constituted a State, gave formal notice to the Federal Grovemment, 
when General Washington was President, that if the United States 
did not acquire Louisiana, they would themselves conquer it The 
mouths of the Mississippi belong, by the gift of God, to the inhab- 
itants of its great vidley. Nothing but irresistible force can disin* 
herit them. 

• Dr. Breckinridge, of KenKleky. 
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^ Try.another territorial aspect of the case. There is a bed of moim- 
ttuns abatting on the left bank of the Ohio, which oQyen all WcBten 
Virginia and all lEastern Kentucky to the width, from east to west, in 
those two States, of three or four hundred miles. These monntsiBB, 
stretching south westwardly, pass entirely through Tennessee, coyer the 
back parts of Korth Carolina and Greorgia, heavily invade the north- 
ern part of Alabama, and make a figure even* in the back parts or 
South Carolina and the eastern parts of Missisappi ; karing a eoone 
of perhaps seven or eight hundred miles, aad running far south of 
the northern limit of profitable cotton culture, jit is a r^on d 
eighty thousand square miles, trenching upon eight or nine SlsTe 
States, though destitute of slaves itself-^trenching upon at least five 
Cotton States, though raising no cotton itself. Thtf western part of 
Maryland and two thirds of Pennsylvania are embraced in the n(»th- 
eafiftem continuation of this remarkable region. Can anytjiing that 
passes under the name of statesmanship be more preposterous, than 
the notion of permanent peace on this continent, founded on the 
abnegation of a common and paramount Government, and the idea 
of the supercilious domination of the cotton interest and the slave 
trade, over such a mountain empire, so k)cated, and so peopled f " 

When, in the calm and kindliness of meditation, we re- 
member the solemn assemblies of wise and intrepid English 
men and women who, two centuries and more ago,, left their 
native shore with tears and prayers, only " comforted to live ** 
by the thought that they took with tliem a great principle 
and a cherished faith to transplant and bequeath in another 
hemisphere ; when we recall the proud and fond associations 
with which their descendants sought and yet seek the ances- 
tral homes and graves of these brave and holy exiles ; and 
how tenderly the traditions, the literature, the laws, and the 
liberties of the Old World have been cherished by the en- 
lightened and earnest natives of .the New ; how the kings of 
thought and the heralds of freedom regarded the Anglo- 
Saxon settlements in America, when persecution and strife 
made England to many a perilous sojourn ; how eagerly John 
Milton questioned Roger Williams ; how ardently Berkeley 
appealed to Walpole ; what Vane and Penn, Calvert, Win- 
throp, Puritan, Churchman, Quaker, Catholic, Huguenot, 
thought, felt, wrote, and did to colonize what to all of them 
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was a land of promise ; and how, dnring the loDg lapse of 
tfane, the civilization that originated when the world had 
reached a period of glorious development, has ever responded 
to and often quickened that of older date but identical 
character, like the ^^ child of Earth's old age'' as she is — ^it 
seems incredible that disdain and indifference, especially in a 
oriflis of national life, should mark and mar nearly all public 
expression in England regarding a country thus morally 
assimilated and historically identified with her. Not strange, 
indeed, that traders and shallow egotists should ignore or 
sneer at a' nation of kindred language and memories; but 
strange that legislators and writers, who profess to instruct, 
should prove their want of interest by gross ignorance, his- 
torical and geographical. How perversely blind have they 
shown themselves to the facts that the experiment of State 
sovereignty has been fully tried during the perilous interval 
between the acknowledgment of our independence and the 
adoption of the Constitution, whereby industry was par- 
alyzed, fiscal and social confidence lost, and advantage taken 
of the weakness of t;^e isolated fragments of a nation by 
foreign powers; .that federal union, from all this chaos and 
imbecility, created and confirmed a nation whose growth, 
freedom, and self-reliant resources are unparalleled ; that so 
essential, by the laws of nature, is one section to the pros- 
perity of the other, that the chief motive and absolute con- 
dition whereby the new Southwestern States indissolubly 
linked their destiny and allegiance to the old thirteen, were 
that the free navigation of the Mississippi should be perma- 
nently guaranteed — that noble stream, like a main artery, 
vitally connecting the heart with the extremities of the body 
politic ; that what the practical effect is of a faction, how- 
ever large, undertaking illegitimate opposition to a Govern- 
ment based upon popular will, was memorably illustrated by 
Shay's Rebellion in Massachusetts in 1785-86 ; by the career 
of Citizen Genet in '93 — his Wild and anomalous partisan 
success, and his ignominious practical failure ; by the Vir- 
ginia Resolutions of '85 and '86, by the base and futile con- 



' " ^ spiraoj of Burr, and the prompt overthrow of Calhoun's 
^ EopbUtical theories. Equally blind to the present af the paet, 
■the fraud and coercion ^'hereby the present RebellioD was 
,« initiated, the inhiunan cause for which It was undertaken, the 
despotto violence resorted to for its maintenance, the latent 
barL&rism roado patent by ita career, were all, from base pol- 
icy or 8el6sh malice, studiously kept out of view by thee« 
ostensible inteqiretcrs of public opinion. It is, indeed, one 
of those singular exhibitions of the blindness induced by self- 
love, that vituperatioD should mark the press of England in 
discussing American institutions, when often, iiTthe identieal 
sheet, glares the evidence of her own inadequacy in pro- 
viding for the masses. It is a striking coincidence, that, 
^hen an American banker • in I^ndon desired to indicate his 
-Interest in and gratitude to the country where be had ao- 
quircd a colossal fortune, the best method his sagacioas obser- 
vation coidd discover, waa to provide homes for the worldng 
ulasses, whose physical degeneracy is thus noted in a recent 
issue of the moat widely circulated and implicitly trusted 
organ of British opinion : , 

" We have only to tabs a walk through aujr of cor popnloui quar- 
ters — Slioreditch, Bethnal Green, the Borongh, Lambeth, all the 
river side, CterkenweU, Gray's Inn Lane, and those numerous BmaHer 
districts of which the working classes, for one reason or another. 



* " When Mr. Fedbodr, tbe celebrated American banker, who u iboot lo 
quit thiB country, Brst heard of llis national memorial of the late Trince Oon- 
aort, he aulhoriied Sir EraerBOn Tenoent m state that, ahould that memorial 
be a charitable inetllution, he would give £100,000 toward it : and hla dii- 
appointment w*» great on learning Ibat the tnoncj' would not be evpeoded in 
that way. Uowever Hr. Peabodv, atill resolved on carrjing out bis charitaUa 
token, he mjb, of gratitude to the English nation, for (he maoj 
kind NcU he baa received from Ihem. and aluo in memory of his long aod 
proaperoua carter in (bia country — baa decided on erecting a Qumbcrof houmi 
fcr the working elaaa, who, through the inanmenble improvements In the 
■Mtropoliit, have been rendered almost homeleaa. Far ihia purpoK he glrca 
£100,000. and also undertakes la pay the firvt year's interest of tbe money — 
jU,00O. Sir Emerson Tenoent is appoioted one of three iniatees ; Lord SUa- 
ItiJ, U- P-, it is hoped, will be the second ; the Ibird has not yet been mml- 
atted." — Xon^on Paper. 




> 
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« 

have obtained inalienable poeseaaion ; take them at i&e honn whea 
they show — going to their work or returning from it, or making 
their purchases, or cooling themseWes in tbe open air : look at themy 
and please remember, that when jon have dedaoted half a Biillion 
people rather better off, there remain two millioni of the aort joi 
see before yon.'* 

It would proYe, indeed, a more uigracuMUi than difBenlt 
taak to enumerate social anomalies and characteriatio defectip 
quite adequate to counterbalance, in English cirilization, thoae 
80 constantly prodidmed as American. Deans and poadier% 
snobs and weavers, sempstresses and governesses, ccmviolii 
pretended lunatics, might figure as unchristian monopolists or 
pitiable victims; and poor laws, costly and useless govern- 
mental arrangements, the ravages of gin and beer, the pre8»> 
ure of taxation, the inhumanity of rank and fashion, the 
cold egotism of the social code, the material routine of lifei 
the absurd conventionalities, the servility of one class and 
the arrogance of another, the law of primogeniture, ecdett- 
astical abuses, the hopeless degradation of labor, and numer- 
ous kindred facts and figures in the economical and social st»* 
tistics of the British realm, not only offer ample range for 
relentless and plausible defamation, akin to that which has 
been so bitterly indulged by English writers on America; 
but the indictment would be confirmed by the testimony of 
popular and current English literature — Crabbe, Hood, Dick- 
ens, Mrs. Gaskell, Reade, and Thackeray having elaborated 
from patent social wrongs their most vivid pictures of human 
suffering and degradation. 

Nor, were the test applied to specific traits, would the 
comparison be less disadvantageous. The vulgarity and bru- 
tality of an Englishman, when he is vulgar and brutal, are 
unparalleled. The stolidity of their lower class is more re- 
volting than the inquisitiveness of ours. The history of 
England^s criminal code, of her literary criticism, of her 
artists and authors, of her colonial lule, of her aristocratic 
privileges, of her army, naval, and merchant service, has fur- 
nished some of the darkest pictures of cruelty, neglect, selfr 
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bbness, and abtiBe of power to be found in the annals of the 
world* 

The &yorite subject of Punch — the trials of an ^* un- 
protected female '^i—betrays a 9ational trait in brutal contrast 
with the habits and sentiments of the kindred people whose' 
^^ domestic manners " have so long been the subject of their 
sneers. '^ Not a day passed," remarks an English lady' of 
intelligence and character, but without rank or wealth, in 
writing to an American friend, ** but I regret that paradise 
of my sex — ^your country. There my- womanhood alone was 
my safeguard and distinction." 

Centuries ago, the very ^ land question " which led' to the 
recent controversy whereby the Times was unmask^ ofRsred 
the same ominous problem to humane and liberal English- 
men, and was, to not a few, the motive of emigration to 
Ameripa. 

"This land growes weary of her inhabitants," writes 
Winthrop, " soe as man, whoe is the most pretious of all crea- 
tures, is here ' more vile and base than the earth we treade 
upon. All townes complaine of the burthen of theire poore, 
and we Tise the authoritie of the Law to hinder the increase 
of o^ people by urginge the statute against colleges and in- 
mates. The fountidncs of Learning and Religion are soe 
corrupt as (besides the insupportable charge of theire educa- 
tion) most children are perverted. Wh^, then, should we 
stand striving here for places of habitation, many men spend* 
ing as much labour and coste to recover or keepe sometitnes 
an acre or twoc as would procure them many and as good or 
better in another Countrie." * 

Compare this ancient statement with one in a journal of 
this year : 

" In the maiDf landed property is still in the same condition hi 
England to-dny as it was immediately after the Norman conquest. 
The foreij^n invaders at that time divided the land among a small 
ntmber of nobles and brigand captains with the point of the sword ; 

* ** Reasons for the Intended riantation in New England,^ bj Jcrfm 
Winthrop, 1629. Life of John WinArop, by Robert C- Winthrop, 
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and in the DoomsdAj Book it was thei> laid down that their right to 
the possession of these lands was as high as heaven and as deep as 
hell, and that the hand of him should wither who wonld dare to 
tonoh it. In course of time a number of free proprietors crept in 
between the landholdiug aristocraoj ; but subsequent parliamentary 
acts, known as the ^ Enclosure Acts,' restricted once more the num- 
ber of free proprietors by forcible expropriation. With the excep- 
tion of a few localities, England possesses no peasantry in the sense 
of France and of Southern and Western Germany. There is only 
the aristocratic proprietor, the steward, or the farming tenant and 
the laborer. The condition of the laborer is worse than anywhere 
in Ocntral or Western Europe. The political power British feudal- 
ism wields is immense. A statistical table shows that, with regard 
to the representation of the people in ttie so-called House of Com- 
mons, there are about thiriy popular constituencies; one hundred 
constituencies slightly influenced by personal or family control, and 
mest of them by money ; ttoo hundred and/arty comtituencUi almost 
wholly under iueh Jdmily and aruioeratic i^fluenu; and thirty con- 
stituencies which may be regarded as mere family property.^' 

With such Boeial and political OTils — a portentous report 
whereof, in their actual results upon labor and life, may be 
found in the work of Mr. Kay,* lately published— emigration 
to America has been and is a resource to Oreat Britain which 
should have engendered gratitude instead of growls. An 
acute French writer attributes to it no small degree of Eng- 
land's prosperity : 

*^ Let others denounce, if they will, as culpable want of foredght, 
the energetic multiplication of the English people, and felicitate 
France on being preserved from this misfortune by the demi-sterility 
of marriages ; but, for my part, faithful to the ancient morality and 
patriotism which regarded a numerous posterity as, a blessing from 
€rod, I point out this exhaustion of vital sap as a symptom of malady 
and decline. I see the people who emigrate redouble efforts to fill 
up voids, redouble virtues, savings, and labor to prepare departures 
and new establishments. Among a people who do not emigrate, I 
see wealth disbursed in the superfluities of vain luxury ; young men 
idle, without horizons, and without lofty ambition, consuming them- 

* '* The Social Condition and Education of the People hi England,** by 
Joseph Kay, Esq., M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister^it-Law, 
and late Trarelfing Bachelor of the Uniyersity of Cambridge, 12mo., New 
York, 1868. 
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fdYCH in frivolou pleasnrefl aad pettj oalodlalioiis; and fmnilks 
alanned at a fecundity which would ipapose on them modest and la- 
borious habits. Like stagnant y^aters, stagnant populations become 
corrupt. Koved by this spectacle, I should dread for the sedentarj 
raoe an early degradation, if this inequality revealed a decree of 
Fh>yidence, instead of being a fSeiult of man." * 

If from the graver intesests ;we tiim to. the superficial 
traits of the English people, it requires little acmnen to dia- 
oover materials for ridicule quite as patent and proYOcative 
of satire as the ^^ domesticmanners of the Americans'* yield. 
Leach and Doyle have long since stereotyped for the publiO} 
certain traits of physiognomy, costume, and manners, some- 
what monotoi^ous, certainly, but quite as absurd and vulgar 
as any so-called American, voharacteristie and popularly reeog- 
nused as such. The prpnunciation, snobl^ishness, egotism, 
bad taste, stolidity, a!nd arrogance of different classes are 
thus caricatured. Deference to wealth and rank, perverse 
adherence to obsolete and unjust as well as irrational systems, 
habits, and opinions, in England, are the staple themes of 
satirical novelists, eloquent liberaU, and comic draughtsmen ; 
while the ^* English abroad '' furnish a permanent subject of 
tidioule to their more vivacious neighbors, and figure habitu- 
ally in Ft-ench farces and after-dinner anecdote^. But this 
mode of discussing national character is not less unworthy a 
phSosopher than a Christian ; it is essentially one-sided, preju- 
diced, and inhuman. Yet it is worth While to suggest the 
recognized vulnerable points of English life, manners, and 
institutions, that it may be seen how easily their reproach and 
ridicule of Americans can be retaliated. 

But we do not cite such national defects and misfortunes 
in the spirit of retaliation, but simply to indicate how unjust 
and uncharitable it is to regard a country or a people exclu- 
sively in the light of reproach and animadversion, and how 
universal is that law of compensation whereby good and evil 
in every land are balanced in the scale of Divine wisdom. It 

* '* Hisioire de l*£tnigratioi& an XIX* Si^e, par H. Jules DnTal,** Paris, 
1868. 
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ifl indeed a remarkable eTidenoe of moonristent and perrerae 
* feeling, that a coarse which -no man of sente and. common 
humanity would think of applying to an individnal, is confi- 
dently adopted in the discussion of national diaracter and 
destiny. That allowance which the mature iif years instinct* 
ively make for the errors of youth — ^the compassion which 
tempers judgment in regard to the indigence, the ignorance, 
or the blind, passions of the outcast or the criminal, is 
ignored when the faults or the calamities of a whole people 
are described. Tet such a fearful exposition of ^* London 
Labor and London Poor,** which Mayhew has made familiar, 
dhould excite only emotions of shame and pity in the Chris- 
tian heart. But the hardihood that so long coldly admitted 
or wantonly sneered at the wrongs of L^eland and Italy, given 
a bitter edge or a narrow comprehension to the class of Eng- 
lish writers on America we have, perhaps too patiently, dis- 
cussed. 

The simple truth is, that there is scarcely a vulnerable 
point in our system, serial, political, or religious, but has 
its counterpart in the mother country. For every solecism 
in manners or inhuman inconsistency in practice, growing 
out of democratic radicalism on this side of the water, a 
corresponding defect or incongruity is obvious in the eode- 
siastical or aristocratic monopolies and abuses on the other. 
For our well-fed African slav^ they have half-starved white 
operatives ; for the tyranny of demagogues here, there is the 
bloated rule of duke and bishop there; for the degraded 
squatter life in regions of whiskey drinking and ague in 
America, there is the not less sad ikte of the miner and 
the poacher in the heart of civilized ^gland; and there is 
reason to believe that, if a philosophical collector of the data 
of suicides, railway catastrophes, and financial swindlers, were 
to be equally assiduous in the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, the figures, in the ratio of space, time, and population, 
would be nearly parallel. Even the philological blunders and 
absurdities over which cockney travellers herd have been so 
merry, may be equalled in many a district of England ; and 
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if the classic names applied to new towps oa t}iis continent 
saTor of tasteless pedantry, a similar lack of a sense of the * 
f^ropriate stares us in the face in the names of villas in the 
subnrbs of London ; wiple the • same repetition and conse- 
quent confusion of names of places occur in English shires as 
in our States. 

Language has been one of the most prolific sources of 
ridicule and animadversion ; especially those peculiarities of 
tone and speech supposed to belong exclusively to the East- 
epi States, and popidarly designated as Yankeeisms. Yet it 
has been made obvious at last, that, instead of being ipdige- 
npufi, theso oddities of speech,. with very few exceptions, 
were brought from England; and are still current in the locali* 
ties of their origin. In the preface to hi^ ^ Dictionary of 
Americanisms," Mr. Bartlett tells us that, after having col- 
lected, he- imposed upon himself the task of tracing to their 
source these exceptional words, phrases, and accents. ^^ On 
comparing these familiar words,^ he writes, ^^ with the pro- 
vincial and colloquial language of the northern counties of 
England, a most striking resemblance appeared, not only in 
the words commoi^y regarded as peculiar to New England, 
but in the dialectical pronunciation of certain words, and in 
the general tone and accent. In fact, it may be said without 
exaggeration, that nine tenths of the colloquial peculiarities 
of New England are derived dii'ectly from Great Britain ; 
and they are .now provincial in those parts from which the 
early colonists emigrated, or are to be found in the writings 
of well-accredited authors of the period when that emigra- 
tion took place." 

Neither has the long-standing reproach of a lack of liter- 
ary cultivation and achievement present significance. Syd- 
ney Smith's famous query in the Edinburgh Review^ '^ Who 
reads an American book ? " is as irrelevant and impertinent 
to-day as the other famous dictum of Jefirey in regard to 
Wordsworth's poetry-^" This will never do." In history, 
poetry, science, criticism, biography, political and ethical dis- 
cussions, the records of travels, of taste, and of romanoe, 
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nnivenuLllj recognized and standard exemplars, of Ameijican 
origin, now illustrate the genius and oultiu-e of the nation. 

In thus referring the libefal and philosophical inquirer, 
who desires to comprehend the character, destinies^ and lu»- 
torj of the United States, and Uienoe infer the relation of 
and duty to them on the part of Europe, to the several de- 
partments of literature which bear the impress pf the 
national mind, another form of prejudice and phase of injus- 
tice habitual with British writers ineyitably snggest them^- 
selves. Fifly years ago, American' literature was declared hj 
them beneath contempt ; but as soon as leisure and encourage 
ment stimulated the educated and the 'gifted natives of the soil 
to enter upon the career of authorship ; when the litenny 
products of the country attained a degree of merit thiit 
could not be ignored, these same critics objeeted that Ameri- 
can literature was unoriginal — only a new instalment of Eng- 
lish ; that Irving reproduced the manner of the writers of 
Queen Anne's day ; that Cooper's novels were imitated from 
those of Scott ; th&t Brockden Brown plagiaiized from Gk>d- 
win, Hoffinan from Moore, Holmes- from Sterne, Spragae 
from Pope ; and, in short, that, because Americans made use 
of good English, standard forms of verse, and familiar con- 
struction in narrative, they bad no claim to a national litera- 
ture. It seems a waste of time and words to confute such 
puerile reasoning. If the number of English authors who have 
written popular books in any and all of the British coloniea, 
should have their literary merits questioned on the ground 
that these works, although composed 'and published in the 
vernacular, were not actually conceived and written in Lon- 
don, the absurd objection would be deemed too ridiculous to 
merit notice. Not only the language, but the culture ; not 
only the political traditions, but the standards of taste, the 
religious and social education, the literary associations, the 
whole mental resotirce and discipline of an educated Ameri* 
can, are analogous to of identical with those of England; 
but, as a people, the statisti6si of the book trade and the 
facts of individual culture prove that the master minds of 
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^'< .^^ British literatnre more directlj'flnd universallj trin-lfla nur- 

tpre the American than the English mind. Parti; StMitbat 
distance that lends ei^ohantment, and j^artlj froUL ^ rast 
namher of readers produced hj our STstem of popular edu- 
Cation, Shakspeare and Milton, Bacon and Wordawdrtli, Byron 
and Scott have beea and are mdre generally kno^^ appre- 
ciated, and loved, apd have entered more deeply into the 
average intellecmal life, on Uds than on the other side of the 
Atlantic; and the bestr thidters, the most refined poets of 
Oreat Britain in our own day, find here a larger and more 
entiiusiastic audience than they do at home. ^Accordingly, 
until the laws of mind are reversed, there is no reason to 
e]q)ect any different manifestation of literature, as far as 
form, style, and copventional rules are concerned, here than 
there. The subjects, the scenery, tho characters, the opinions 
of our historians, poets, novelists, and essayists, are as diverse 
from those, of British writers as the respective countries. 
Cooper's local coloring, his chief personages, the scQpe and 
^ flavor pf his romances, are as unlike those of Scott as are the 

Korth American Indians from Highlanders, and Lake Onta- 
rio from Loch Leven. The details of Bryant's forest pic- 
tures are full of special traits of which there is not a trace in 
Thomson or Burns. The author of " Caleb Williams ." ao- 
koowledged his obligations to the author of *' Weiland " and 
" Arthur Mervyn." There are pages of the " Sketch Book ^ 
and " Bracebrid^e Hall " which Addison might have written, 
for their subjects are English life and scenes ; but when the 
same graceful ped expatiates, with rich humor, among the 
legends of the Hudson or Dutch dynasties in New York, 
.describes the prairies or colonial times in Virginia, except in 
the words used,- there is not the slightest resemblance in sub- 
ject, tone, impression, or feeling to the " Spectator," Why 
should Motley write otherwise than Hallam, Prescott than 
Macaulay, Emerson than Carlyle, Channing than Arnold, 
B[awthome than Kingsley, as regards the technical use of a 
langoage common to them all, and a culture identical in its 
normal elements ? All the individuality to be looked for is 
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in the treatment of theif several subjects, in the style inci- 
dent to their respective temperaments and characters, and in 
the Hterary genius with which they are severally endowed* 
Tet, if it were desirable to vindicate the American quality as 
a distinction of these and other approved authors, it would 
be an easy task to indicate a freedom and freshness, an inde^ 
pendence and humanity, so charactenstic as to prove singu- 
larly attractive to foreign readers, and to be recognized by 
high continental criticism as nationaL 

The mercenary spirit so continually ascribed to our civili- 
zation by English writers, long before was the habitual re- 
proach cast on their own by continental critics. Thrift is a 
Saxon trait, and the ** nation of shopkeepers " cannot appro- 
priately thus make the love of or deference to money our 
exclusive or special weakness ; whereas the extreme and 
appalling diversity of condition in England, the juxtaposition 
of the duke and the drudge, the pampered bishop and the 
star^g curate, the magnificent park and the malarious hovel, 
the luxurious peer and the squalid operative, bring into such 
melancholy relief the sharp and bitter inequalities of human 
lives and human creatures, that not all the latent and obvious 
resources, energy, self-reliance, and power which so beguiled 
the wonder and love of Emerson in the aspect of England 
and Englishmen in their prosperous phase, can reconcile that 
social atmosphere to the large, warm, sensitive heart of an 
unselfish, sympathetic, Christian man. Clubs and races, 
cathedrals and royal drawing rooms, the freshness of rural 
and the luxury of metropolitan life, Parliament and the 
Times — ^all the elements, routine, substantial bases and super- 
ficial aspects of England and the English, however adequate 
to the insular egotism, and however barricaded by prejudice, 
pride, and indifference, do not harmonize, to the clear, humane 
gaze of soulful eyes^ with what underlies and overshadows 
this stereotyped programme and partial significance. We 
hear the '^ cry of the human '^ that rang so drearily in the ear 
of the noblest woman and poet of the age : 
18 
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'^ I am listeniDg here in Rome ; 

Over Alps a voice is sweeping : 
' England 's oniel I Save us some 

Of these victims in her keeping.' *' 

'^ Let others shout, 

Other poets praise my land here ; 
I am sadlj setting out, 

Praying, * God forgive her grandeur 1 ' " 

Nor less authoritative is the same earnest and trath- 
inspired voice, in its protest against the inhumanity that 
ignores or wilfully repudiates the claims of other.nations : 

^' I confess that I dream of the day when an English statesman 
shall arise with a heart too large for England, having conra^^, in the 
fiu)e of his countrymen, to assert of some suggestive policy, *' This is 
good for your trade ; this is necessary for your domination : hut it 
will vex a people hard hy ; it will hurt a people farther off; it will 
profit nothing to the general humanity ; therefore away with it I It 
Is not for you or me.' When a British minister dares so to speak, 
and when a British puhlic applauds him speaking, then shall the 
nation he so glorious, that her praise, instead of exploding from 
within, from loud civic mouths, shall come to her from without, as all 
worthy praise must, from the alliances she has fostered, and from 
the populations she has saved." ♦ 

Voltaire compared the English to beer — "the bottom 
dregs, the top froth, and the middle excellent." The first 
and last class, for a considerable period, alone reported us ; 
low abuse and superficial sneers being their legitimate expres- 
sion, and an inability to understand a people, sympathize with 
an unaccustomed life, or rise above selfish considerations, 
their normal defects; whereof the last three years have 
given memorable proof. 

* Instead of the vague title of Annus Mirabilis which 
Dkyden bestowed upon a memorable year in English history, 
these might more appropriately be called, as far as our coun- 
try is concerned, the Test Years, Not only have they proved 
the patriotism, the resources, and the character of the people 

* Elizabeth Browning. 
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and their inBtitutions, but they haxe apptied spedfio tests, the 
result of which has been essentially to modify the convictions 
and sentiments of individuals. Any thinking man who will 
review his opinions, cannot fail to be astonished at the 
changes in his estimate of certain persons and things, which 
have taken place since the war for the Union began. Thou- 
sands, for instance, who entertained a certiun reverence for the 
leading British journal, simply as such, without any familiar- 
ity therewith, having become acquainted with the TXmes in 
consequence of its gratuitous discussion of our national 
affidrs, and perceiving its disingenuous, perverse, inimical 
spirit toward their country in the hour of calamity ; and, of 
^their own personal knowledge, proving its wanton falsehoodSi 
have been enlightened so fully, that henceforth the mechani- 
cal resources and intellectual appliances of that famous news- 
paper weigh as nothing against the infamy that attends a dis- 
covered quack.* 

In countless hearts and minds on this continent, pleasant 
and fond illusions in regard to English character, govern- 
ment, and sentiment are forever dispelled, first by the injus- 
tice of the ofiicial, and then by the uncandid and inimical 
tone of the literary organs of the British people. There lies 
before us, as we write, a private letter from an American 
scholar and gentleman, who, on the score of lineage as well 
as culture and character, claims respect for his deliberate 
views. What he says in the frank confidence of private 
correspondence, indicates, without exaggeration, the change 
which has come over the noblest in the land : ' Let John Bull 
beware. War or no war, he has made an enduring enemy 
of us. I am startled to hear myself say this, but England is 
henceforth to me only historical — the home of our Shak- 

* Cobden thufi characterizes the 7\met with reference to ita treatment of 
a home question and native statesmen : ** Here we have, in a compendious 
form, an exhibition of those qualities of mind which characterize the editorial 
management of the l^mes — of that arrogant self-complacencj, that logical in- 
cohtrence, and that moral bewilderment which a too long career of impunity 
and irresponsibility could alone engender.** 
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speare, and Milton, and Wordsworth ; for all her best writers 
are oorS by necessity and privilege of language : bnt farewell 
the especial sympathy I have felt in her political, social, and 
total well-being. With her present exhibition and promulgSr 
tion of jealousy and selfishness and heartlessness and ungen- 
tkmanly meanness, she has cut me loose from the sweet and 
cordial and reverent ties that have kept h^r so long to me a 
second fatherland.' ' • 



CHAPTER VIII. 

NOBTnEBN EUROPEAN WBITESS. 

KALK ; MISS BBKMEB ; GUBOWSKI, AND OTHEBS ; GEBMAN WJUTJIHS : 
HUMBOLDT; SAZB WEIMAB; YON BAUMBB; FBINCE MAXIMILIAJr 
YON WBID ; Ln&BEB ; 8CHULTZ ; OTHEB GEBMAN WBITKR8 : 
OBUND ; BUFFIUS ; SEATSFIELD ; KOHL ; TALYI ; BCHAFF. 

In the North of Europe, smce the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, French literature has been the chief medium of 
current information in regard to the TfBt of the world* 
Within the last twenty years the English language has be- 
come a fashionable accomplishment ; and, with the wonderful 
development of Gefman literature, books of science and 
travel, in that language, have furnished the other northern 
races with no small part of their ideas about America. In 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, many of our best authors 
have been translated; and the Journal de St. Pete^sbourgj 
Xt^AbeiHe du Nbrd^ Vedemosti {Bedemoctu)y during the civil 
war, have, by the accuracy of their facts and the justness of 
their reasoning, evidenced a remarkably dear understanding 
of tfie struggle, its origin, idm, and consequences. A pleas- 
ant book of *' Impressions ^' during a tour in the United 
States, by Lakieren, a Russian, was published in that lan- 
guage in 1869; and a Swedish writer — Siljestroem* — gave 

* "The Educational Institutionfl of the XJiiited States, their Character and 
Organization/' translated from the Swedish bj Frederlca Rowan, London, 
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to his ooontrymen an able description and exposition of the 
American system of popular education, which is justly 
esteemed for its fulness and accuracy ; while the great work 
of Rafn on '^ Northern Antiquities " identifies the profound 
researches of a Danish scholar with the dawn of American 
history. ^ 

It is refreshing alike to the senses and the soul, to turn 
from the painfully exciting story of those early adventurers 
on this continent, whose object was conquest and personal 
aggrandizement, whose careers, though signalized often by 
heroism and sagacity, were fraught with bloodshed, not only 
in conflicts with the fiavages, but in quarrels among their own 
followeris and rivals, to Uie peaceful journeys and voyages — 
attended, indeed, with exposure and privation — of those who 
sought the woods and waters of the Ne'w Worid chiefly to 
discover their marvels and enjoy and record them. We find 
in all the desirable reports of explorers, whether men of 
war, diplomacy, or religion, more or less of that observa- 
tion, and sometimes of that love of nature, so instinctively 
active when a new scene of grandeur or beauty is revealed to 
human perception. But these casual indications of either a 
scientific or sympathetic interest in the physical resources of 
the country are but the episodes in expeditions, whose lead- 
ers were too hardy or unenlightened 'to follow these attrac- 
tions, for thejLr own sake, with zeal and exclusiveness. Other 
and less innocent objects absorbed their minds ; and it is 
chiefly among the missionaries that we find any glowing 
recognition of the chivrms of the untracked wilderness, the 
mysterious streams, and the brilliant skies, which they strove 
to consecrate to humanity by erecting, amid and beneath them, 
the Cross, which should hallow the flag that proclaimed ^heir 
acquisition to a distant but ambitious monarch. To the natu- 
ralist, America has ever abounded in peculiar interest ; and 

1868. Other Swedlah works on America are G. D. Arfevedson^s " TravelB," 
(1888) ; Gustaf Unonceis* ** Recollectiona of a Residence of Seventeen Years 
fax the United States " (1862-8). Munck Rieder, a Norwegian, wrote a work 
on hitf return from the United States in 1849 — chiefly statisticaL 
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all with an inkling of that taste have found their loneliest 
wanderings cheered thereby. Nor has it been the scientifio 
love of nature alone to which she has here ever appealeck 
To the adventurous and poetical, to the brave lover of inde- 
pendence and freedom, like Boone, and the enthusiast, like 
Chateaubriand, the forest and the waterfall have possessed a 
memorable charm. From Bartram to Wilson, and from Au- 
dubon to Agassiz, the world of animal and vegetable life in 
America has yielded a long array of naturalist!) the richest 
materials for exploration. 

One of the earliest scientific visitors to our shores waa 
Peter Kalm, who was sent from Sweden, with the approba* 
tion of Linnaeus, in 1745. His salary was inadequate, and he 
so trenched upon his private resources, in order to carry out 
the objects of his journey, as to be compelled, after his re- 
turn home, to practise rigid economy. Kalm was bom in 
Osterbotten, in 1715, and educated at UpsaL On his retnm 
from America, he was appointed professor of natural history 
at Abo, where he died in 1779. A charming memorial of his 
visit to our country is the botanical name given to the wild 
laurel of our woods, first made known by him to Europei 
and, in honor thereof, called the Kaknia. His work, ^^ En 
resa til Norra Amerika," appeared in Stockholm in 1753-61, 
in three volumes, and was translated into Dutch, Grerman, and 
English — the latter by John R.* Foster, under the title of 
"Travels in North America" (2 vols., London, 1772).* 
He passed the winter of 1749 among the Swedes settled at 
Racoon, New Jersey. He explored the coast of New York, 
visited the Blue Mountains, the Mohawk, Iroquois, Oneida, 
Tuscarora, and Onondaga Indian tribes. Lake Ontario, and 
the Falls of Niagara. His description of the latter was long 
popular. In his diary, while at Philadelphia, he notes the 
variety of religious sects and their peculiarities, the exports, 
and the hygiene. Some of the facts recorded by him of the 

* '^ TravelB in North America, containing ita NatunJ Hifiiory, and CSyfl, 
Ecclesiastical, and Commercial State," fta, by Peter Kalm, 8 toU. 8to., best 
edition, map, plates Warrington, 1770. 
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CKIy of Brotherly Love a century ago, ' enabld m to lealiae ' 
how rapid has been the advance from sabnrbaQ wfldnesB to 
the highest metropolitan InJhuy. When Kalm aojonmed 
there, elks, beavers, and sti^ were hunted avhefe now is 
*^the sweet security of streets." So abundant were the 
peaches, that they served as the food of swine. The noisy 
midsummer choms of frogs, locusts, and grasshoppers vibra- 
ted through what is now the heart of ^a great city. Maize 
was to the Swedish botanist the most wonderful staple of the 
soil. He discovered a species of Rhus indigenous to the 
region. The murmur of tbe spinning wheel was a familiar 
sound ; and sassafras was deemed a specific cure for dropsy. 

Ealm's picture of Albany in 1749 is an interesting paral- 
lel and contrast to Mrs. Grant's more elaborate description, 
and to the pleasant social glimpses of its modem life given 
by the late William Kent in a lecture before the young men 
there of this generation. The Swedish traveller tells us 
that all the people spoke Dutch, that the servants were all 
negroes, and that aU the houses had gable ends to the street, 
with such projecting gutters that wayfarers were seriously 
incommoded in wet weather. He describes the cattle as 
roaming the dirty streets at will ; the interior of the dwell- 
ings as of an exemplary neatness, and the fireplaces and 
porches thereof of an amplitude commensurate with the 
wide and genial hospitality and liberal social instincts of the 
people, whose prevalent virtues he regarded as frugality in 
diet and integrity of purpose and character. In their houses 
the women were extremely neat. "They rise early," says 
Kalm, " go to sleep late, and are almost over nice and cleanly 
in regard to the floor, which is frequently scoured several 
times a week." Tea had been but recently introduced among 
them, but was extensively used ; cofiee seldom. They never 
put sugar and milk in their tea, but took a small piece of the 
former in their mouths while sipping the beverage. They 
usually breakfasted at seven, dined at twelve or one, and 
supped at six ; and most of them used sweet milk or butter* 
milk at every meal. They also used cheese at breakfast and 
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diiiii«p, grated instead of sHced ; and the nf nal drink of tbe 
majority of the people was small beer and pore water. The 
wealthier families, althoughBoi indulging in the varietj then 
seen npon tables in Kew York, used much fish, fles^, and 
fowl, presenree and pastry, suts and fnuta, and yarions wines^ 
at their meals, especially when entertaining their friends or 
strangers. Their hotpiUJitj toward deserving strangers was 
free and generous, without formality and rules of etiquette, 
and they never allowed their visitors to interfere with the 
necessary duties of the household, the counting room, or the 
farm. 

In describing his visit to Niagara Falls, in a letter dated 
Albany, September 2, 1 750, Ealm fumiahes us with an inter- 
esting contrast between the experience of a traveller to this 
long-frequented shrine of nature, a century ago, when such 
expeditions were few and far between, and the magnificent 
scene with its frontier fort was isolated in the wilderness, 
and the same visit now, when caravans rush thither manj 
times a day, wfth celerity, to find all the comforts, society, 
and amenities of high, civilization : 

'^ 1 came, on the 12th of August, to Niagara Fort The French 
there seemed much perple^^ed at my first coming, imagining I was an 
English officer, who, under pretext of seeing the Falls, came with 
some other view ; but as soon as 1 showed them my passport, they 
changed their behavior, and treated me with the greatest civility. 
In the months of September and October, such immense quantities 
of dead waterfowl are found, every morning, below the fSedl, on the 
shore (Hwept there), that the garrison of the fort for a long time live 
chiefly upon them, and obtain such plenty of feathers in autunm as 
make several beds.^' 

The Swedish colony on the banks of the Delaware early 
associated that brave nationality with the settlement of 
America.* Longfellow's translation of Tegner's " Children 

* 1. ** Description of New Sweden in America, and the Settlements in 
Pennsylvania by Companies,*^ Stockholm, 1792, a small quarto, with primitive 
engravings. 

2. ** Description of the Province of New Sweden, now called by the English 
Petmsylvania," translated and edited by Peter S. Duponccau. Pbila., 1824. 

8. '' The Swedes on the Delaware,** by Rev. Jehu Curtis Clay, Phila. 
18* 
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of the Lord's Snpp<er,"*with the prefatory sketch of life iu 
Sweden, gave us a pleasant glimpse of its primitiye and mral 
traits ; and the vocalism and beneficence of Jenny land en- 
deared the very name of that farA)ff land to American hearts. 
But the novels of Fredrika Bremer first made known in this 
country the domestic life of Sweden^ which, delineated 
with such naivete and detail in ^^ The Neighbors," charmed 
our households, and prepared them to give a cordial welcome 
to the author. The first impression she made, however, was 
not highly attractive. A journal of the day well describes 
it, and the natural reaction therefrom : 

" The slowness with which she spoke, and the pertinacity with 
which she insisted on understanding the most trifling remark made 
to her, a little dashed the enthusiasm of those who newly made her 
acquaintance. Farther intercourse, however, brought out a quaint 
and quiet self-possession, a shrewd vein of playfulness, a quick obser* 
vation, and a truly charming simplicity, which rewon all the admi- 
ration she had lost, and added, we fancy, even to the ideal of expefy- 
tation." 

Tliere are few situations in modem life more snggestiye 
of the ludicrous, than that of a woman '^ of a certain age," 
professedly visiting a country for the purpose of cntically 
examining and reporting it and its people. Every American 
of lively imagination who has been thrown into society with 
one of these female philosophers on such a voyage of discov- 
ery, must have caught ideas for a comedy of real life from 
the phenomena thus created. "Asking everybody every- 
thing," the self-appointed inspector is propitiated by one, 
quizzed by another, feared by this class and contemned by that^ 
all the time with an unconscious air, looking, listening, noting 
down, and, from the most evanescent and unreliable data, 
" giving an opinion " or drawing a portrait, not of a well- 
known place or familiar person, but of an unknown country 
and a strange nation ! To see Miss Martineau vigilantly 
thridding crowds and paying out the flexible tube of her ear- 
trumpet, like a telegraph wire, into the social sea ; or Dick- 
ens astride a chair in a hotel, receiving gratuitous and ezag- 
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gerated reports of the state of the fiatioo, from a group of 
lion-struck republicans, are tableaux that will recur to many, 
as illustrations of this comedy of travel in America. 

' It was our lot to see Miss Bremer at a manorial domicile 
on the Hudson, in all the glory of her " mission." It was in 
the autumn, and no one could pass along the river without 
being struck with admiration at the splendid colors that 
kindled the woods: it was the common theme of remark. 
She, however, resented this assumed su^Wsriority of the 
American autumn, saying, ^^The Lord also has done some- 
thing for Sweden. Our foliage is brilliant in the fall." In 
the same spirit she refused to believe a lady fresh from Ken- 
tucky, who, in describing to her the Mammoth Cave, men- 
tioned the familiar fact that the fish therein have only the 
rudiment of an optic nerve. At dinner, her inquiries about 
the material and preparation of the viands would have led to 
the supposition that she meditated a manual of cookery ; and, 
on returning to the drawing room, she whipped out a sketoh 
book, and cooll^^drew a likeness of Irving, the most illustri- 
ous of the guests. The fabrics of the ladies' dresses, the 
modes of dancing, the style of meals, the trees, furniture, 
books, schools, and private history of all persons of note, and 
even of those unknown to fame, were investigated with per- 
fect good humor and nonchalance ; but the process and ide^ 
of the thing, when considered, arc a singular commentary 
upon modem life and social dignity ; and when the long- 
expected book appeared, the kind people who had enter- 
tained Miss Bremer, were dismayed to find their sayings and 
doings recorded, and their very looks and characters analyzed 
for the public edification. This breach of good faith and 
good taste, however, did not prevent her Swedish readers 
from learning, through her very frank and mtive but ofien 
superficial report, many details of domestic economy, and 
some novelties of American life ; while here the effect was 
once more to "give us pause" in our hospitable instincts, and 
to feel the necessity of a new sumptuary law, whereby to eat 
one's salt should be a pledge against the freedom of pen-crafl. 
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X 

Adam Gurowskils book on America is noteworthy as 
the.obsenrationfl of a Pole. It appeared in 1857, and has 
few elements of popularity, being alike devoid of statistics 
and- gossip—the staple elements of favorite records of travel 
on this side of the water ; but it is honorably distinguished 
from these by a vein of grave speculation and historical rea- 
soning, of which the author's subsequent hasty, irate, and 
irrational comments on the war for the Union, give no indica- 
tion. Being a publicist and ^ well-read political philosopher, 
as well as a political refugee,. the Count's experience as a 
Polish revolutionist, an employe of Russia, and a long resi- 
dent in America, fits him eminently to discuss the tendencies 
and traits of this country by the light of the past. He com- 
pares our civilization with that of Europe. The tone of his 
work is liberal and rational. He is a sincere and earnest 
admirer of our institutions, a trenchast social critic The 
pulpit, press, and '^ manifest destmy" of the nation are 
keenly analyzed, and slavery is discussed from an historical 
stand-point, and thoroughly condemned by practical argu* 
ment As a treatise on government and society, the book 
contains an unusual amount of thought, and grasps salient 
questions with a comprehensive scope. It is, indeed, defec- 
tive in style, and contains palpable errors of statement and 
inference ; but these are more than atoned for by its philo- 
sophical spirit. 

A highly educated Swiss, K. Meier, in a pleasant work 
entitled " To the Sacramento," has described his journey 
from the Northern States to California via Panama, in the 
German language, with the interest which ever attaches to 
the tour of an intelligent votary of the natural sciences ; and 
an officer of th^ same nation, Colonel Lecomte, has published, 
in the Frencii language, a report of our military operations 
during the first months of the war for the Union, which has 
been translated into English.* 

* "Thg War in the United States : a Report to the Swiss Military De- 
partment ; preceded by a Discourse to the Federal Military Society, assembled 
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An accomplished member of the Belgian Representative 
Chamber wrote an able little treatise on " La Question Ame- 
ricaine," * in which he arrays facts and arguments in a lucid 
and forcible manner, and discusses, with rare fulness and per- 
spicacity, the causes and consequences of the civil war. His 
views of the mutual interests of his own and our country are 
worth citing : 

" It will not seem out of place to show here, briefly, that, as re- 
gards Belgium, the cotton question is not the ouly one which inter- 
ests her in the affairs of America. We have close constitutional 
analogies with the United States. If their institutions should CaII, 
ours would suffer by reaction. We have copied the American Con* 
stitution, not only as to municipal and provincial decentralization, 
as to that of industrial, financial, charitable associations, &o., as to 
the great liberties of worship, of instruction,- and of the press (of 
which the English charter offered us equally the model) ; but we 
have followed America particularly as regards the absence of a state 
religion, of which Catholic Maryland gave the first example. We 
have imitated her in the institution of an elective Senate, in that of 
a House of Representatives ideatified with the democratic interest. 
The national Congress voted the Belgian Constitution with their eyes 
fixed on the American Union. Were we to consult only the interest 
of Belgium, we ought to desire that the United States should con- 
tinue to remain what they have been, and to give us the example of 
union, of the spirit of liberty, and of decentralization — qualities 
which characterize the Anglo-Saxon race, with which the Belgiaoa 
have bonds of relationship and close affinities.^* (P. 68.) 

No Europeans, in our own day, have had more reason to 
regard North America with hopeful interest than the Ger- 
mans. To their indigent agricultural population this country 
has proved a prosperous home ; and the zeal with which our 
Teutonic fellow citizens, of all classes, volunteered for the 
war on whose issues hang the liberties of this continent, is 
the best evidence of their appreciation of the privileges of 

at Benie, August 18th, 1862,*^ by Ferdmand Lecomte, translated fipom the 
French by a Staff Officer, New York, 1868. 

* ** La Question Am^ricaine dans ses Rapports aveo les HoBure, 1* Esda- 
vage, r Industrie et la Politique." Par Le Cbanoine de Haeme, Hembre de U 
Chambre des Repr^sentants, BroxeUes, 1862, Svo., pp, 72. 
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American citizenflbip. No foreigners seem to organise their 
national life among us ^ith such facility. The goilds and 
pastimes of the fatherland are as familiar in oar cities as on 
the Rhine. Glerman scholars and thinkers are' attached to 
our colleges, contribute to our literature, and enrich our soci- 
ety; while large sections of the Western States are culti- 
vated by German peasants. Moreover, the literature of Ger- 
many has essentially modified the culture of the present gen- 
eration of American scholars; and thus, in the sphere of 
intellectual and of Utilitarian life, a mutual understanding 
and sympathy, and a community of political interests, have 
tended to bring the two nationalities into nearer relations. 

Many statistical works on the United States have been 
published in Germany as guides to emigrants; and many 
sensible treatises explaining and describing our institutions, 
manners, resources, and characteristics, like those of Yon 
Baumer, Lieber, and other residents and visitors. A certmn 
philosophical impartiality of tone makes the German record 
a kind of nuddle ground between the urbane and enthusiastio 
French and the prejudiced and sneering English writers. 
Some of the most just views and candid delineajtions have 
emanated from German writers. Their political sympathies, 
extensive information, and patient tone of mind, alike fit 
them for the task of investigating and reporting physical and 
social facts. .The record may lack sprightliness, and be 
tinged with a curious vein of spedhlation, but is nevertheless 
likely to convey solid and valuable knowledge, and suggest 
comprehensive inferences. Gerstaecker, who travelled on 
foot over a large part of the Southwest, and Trochling, have 
•given to many of their countryinen the first vivid impres- 
sions of America. Writing in the novelistic form, they 
reached the sympathies of many who would neglect a merely 
statistical work. Private letters, and the current journals and 
translations of Cooper and Irving, are, however, the popular 
sources of specific information and romantic impressions in 
Germany in regard to the United States. Although Baron 
Humboldt's American researches were chiefly confined to the 
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Sonthem continent, he was keenly alive to the hnman interest 
3nd civic problems of the United States. " We would sim- 
ply draw attention,'* he writes in " Cosmos," " to the fact 
that, since this period " (that of the discovery and colonini- 
tion of America), " a new and more vigorous activity of- the 
mind and feelings, animated by bold aspirations and hopes 
which can scarcely be frostrated, has gradually penetrated 
through all grades of civil society ; that the scanty popula- 
tion of one half of the globe, especially in the portions oppo- 
site to Europe, has favored the settlement of colonies; which 
have been converted, by their extent and position, into inde- 
pendent States, enjoying unlimited power in the choice of 
their mode of free government ; and, finally, that religions 
reform* — the precursor of great political revolutions — could 
not fail to pass through the different phases of its develop- 
ment, in a portion of the earth which had become the asylum 
of all forms of faith, and of the most different views regard- 
ing Divine things. The daring enterprise of the Genoese 
seaman is the first link in the immeasurable chain of these 
momentous events. Accident, and not fraud and dissensicm, 
deprived the continent of America of the name of Columbus. 
The New World, continuously brought nearer to Europe 
during the last half century by means of commercial inter- 
course and the improvement of navigation, has exerois^ an 
important influence on the -political institutions, the ideas and 
feelings of those nations who occupy the eastern shores of 
the Atlantic, the boundaries of which appear to be constantly 
brought nearer and nearer to one another." 

There is a curious illustration of the first impressions of 
the highly educated Germans in America, in a phrase of 
Baron Furs ten wftrther, and its explanation by Mr. Schmidt : 
" With all the facility," writes the former, " particularly of 
the material life, there is no idea, not a distant suspicion, of 
a high and fine existence." " By material," observes the lat- 
ter, *' we mean men who take more pleasure in a cattle show 
or a breed of swine, than a Venus de Medici or a Laocoon." 
Very patient and informing, but quite tame and didactic, are 
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the *^ Travelfl in North America " by His HighneBS, Bemhard, 
Doke of Saxo-Weimar-Eisenach) republished in Philadelphia 
in 1828. The kindliness and intelligence of the Duke are 
. apparent on every page of' these two volumes ; but there is 
little new in the subjects or mode of treatment. It is a work 
which excites respect for the man more than admiration for 
the writer. His benevolent interest and his detailed account 
of what he sees and hears, are the most remarkable traits. 
He gives a favorable report of the hospitality of Americans ; 
describes his visit to the elder Adams, and a Virginia rail 
fenc^, a granite machine in New England, . and a Hudson 
^ver steamboat or horse ferry, the Creek Indians, and 
Owen's community, with the same fulness and aj^arent inter- 
est. He criticizes West's painting of '^ Christ Healing the 
Sick" judiciously, bestows the epithet ^' dear" upon Philadel- 
phia, was astonished '^to hear Virginians praise hereditary 
nobility and primogeniture," and greatly enjoyed a visit to 
th^ Moravian settlement at Bethlehem, the Natural Bridgo, 
and a dinner at Monticello. It is remarkable that the travel- 
lers of rank show so much more human and so much less con- 
ventional interest in American life, manners, and resources 
than those who belong to a class we should imagine especially 
alive to the opportunities and privileges of a new and free 
country. Tet the Cavalier Castiglione, the Marquis of Chas- 
teUux, the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and Lord Morpeth are 
more just and generous in their observation and sympa- 
thies, as travellers in America, than a Hall, a TroUope, or a 
Dickens. 

Friedrich Von Raumer, more of an historian than an 
observer, a professor in the University of Berlin, and author 
of several political and historical treatises, after travelling in 
England and publishing his observations on that country, 
which were transl^tted by Mrs. Austin (5 vols., London, 
1886), visited this country, and, in 1843, wrote a book there- 
on, entitled ^'America and the American people," subse- 
quently translated and published in New York.* It contains 
* ** America and the American People," by Frederick Yon Raomer, 
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much valuable informatioD, and is written with the love of 
knowledge and patient exposition thereof characteristic of a 
German professor, but evidently drawn much more from 
books than from life. 

The German edition of the " Travels " * in America of 
the Prince Maximilian von Wied, is superbly illustrated, and 
much used as an authentic reference by his countrymen, for 
whom the work was expressly written : it is wholly descrip. 
tive, and therefore contains little that is new to a well-in- 
formed native. The work was translated into English, and 
with it3 superb illustrations republished in London. One of 
the best kn6wn here of the German writers on this country is 
Dr. Francis Lieber. He was bom at Berlin in 1800, and re- 
ceived a doctor's degree at the University of- Jena. Like so 
many ardent and cultivated young Europeans, he espooised 
the cause of Greece during her Revolution ; became a politi- 
cal exile, received a letter of encouragement from Richter, 
wrote poems in' prison, and, in 1827, came to America. He 
edited the Cydopcedia Americana^ and was professor in Co- 
lumbia College, South Carolina, several years, and now holds 
a like situation in Columbia College, New York. Dr. Lieber 
is an eminent publicist. His views on political economy are 
original and profound. His expositions of international law, 
and his occasional political essays, are alike remarkable for 
extensive knowledge and acvte reasoning. His '* Letters to 
a Gentleman in Germany," or " The Stranger in America,** f 
exhibit his ability in his special line of studies, applied to our 
institutions and resources. They give remarkably fuU state- 
ments of judicial and penitentiary systems, and of social 
traits. Dr. Lieber's ample opportunities of observation, bis 

tranfllated from the German by W. W. Turner, Sto., pp. 612, New York, 
1846. 

• " Journey through North America,** by Prince Max y. New-wied-Wied, 
a most yaluable work, rich in characteristic sketches of nature and life, ai well 
as in scientific results. 

f ''The Stranger in America; comprising Sketches of the Hannen of 
Society, &c,** by Francis Lieber, 2 toIb. Sto., London, 1885. 
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familiarity with society and liib both North and South, and 
the philosophical tendency of his mind, make him a remarkably 
apt expositor of the most important questions relating to our 
country. His work was translated into English by a son 
of the celebrated jurist Hugo. 

Christian Schultz made an inland tour through the United 
States, in 180V- 8, of six thousand, miles, his. description 
whereof was published in New York in 1810.* Though not 
intended for the public, his letters are intelligent, and, for 
the most part,«accur%te. Those referring to the Westecn Ter- 
ritories must have afforded seasonable and desirable infomu^ 
tion at that period ; and his account of. the Middle States is 
in some respects highly satisfactory. A good illustration of 
the absence of locomotive facilities at that time on one of 
tfie most frequented lines of travel in our day, occurs in the 
notes of his journey from Albany to Oswego. The latter 
place, he tells us, was then '^ wholly dependent upon the salt 
trade." He went there by canal and jthrough Wood Creek 
and the Onondaga Hiver ; in fact^ by the route described in 
Cooper's '^ Pathfinder," substituting a barge for a canoe. Ab 
to the town itself, thus slowly approached by water, and long 
the goal of fur trader, missionary, and military expeditions, 
this author thought its '^ appearance very contemptible from 
the irregular and confused manner in which the inhabitants 
build their houses ; " but his impression of the place changed 
when, he surveyed the lake from the shore, and recognized so 
many local advantages and so vast and beautiful a prospect. 

A volume, written also from 'personal experience, of the 
same date, by Ludwig Gale, entitled '^ My Emigration to the 
United States," is another of the early specimens of German 
Travels therein, since forgotten in the more complete and 
careful reports of later writers. Nor should the essay of a 
political philosopher and naturalist, E. A. W. Zimmerman, 
be neglected. It is Entitled " France and the Free States of 

* " Trayelfl on an Ipfalnd Voyage through the States of New York, Penn- 
ijlTania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, &c.,** by Christiaa Schultz, 
with numerous maps and plates, 2 vols. 8to., New Tori^ ISIO. 
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Nortk America," and appeared in 1795. Its author, a native 
of 'Hanover, and educated at Leyden and Gottingen, died in 
1815, and, *' during the whole period of the French asoeii- 
dency in Europe, was distinguished for his bold denunciation 
of the usurpations and oppressions of that Government." 

In 1839, a view of ^Social and Public Life in the United 
States," by Nicholas H. Julius, appeared at Leipsio. It is 
written in a very intelligent and humane spirit, and with 
practical judgment. Paul William Duke of WurtemJ)erg*ff 
^* Journey in North America in the Tears 1825-'26," is finely 
descriptive, with vivid sketches of social life. It contains 
a detailed account of some of the German settlements, 
William Grisson characterizes ably the juridical, religious, 
and military relations of America, and comments on life 
there from careful observation. F. W. von Wrede drew 
some authentic ^^ Pictures of Life in the United States and 
Texas." In Count Grorsz's " Journey Round the World," the 
first volume is devoted to America ; and, the author having 
remained there longest, it is the best of the series. M. 
Busch's " Wanderings in the United States " is written with 
candor, and presents the extremes of light and shade, with 
no small humor; while Francis Loher has some excellent 
national portraits in. his " Lands and People in the Old and 
New World," and describes at length the " Grermans in 
America," with whom he long resided. Frederick Kapp 
published, at Gottingen, in 1854, a treatise on the slavery . . r 

question, in its historical development, full of facts and joal ' t 

reasoning, although recent events have negatived its pro- 
phetic inductions. Louis von Baumbach's ^'New Letters 
from the United States" (Cassel, 1856), is a useful guide to 
the candid study of American life and institutions; and 
Julius Frobel's " From America" (Leipsic, 1857) treats with 
esprU and geniality social and political questions. 

In. a work entitled ^' The Americi^is in their Moral, Sodal, 
and Political Relations," a German writer, Francis J. Grund 
(subsequently a naturalized citizen and active politician), ex- 
posed some of the superficial and false reasoning of Engliah 
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trayellers in America. Published in Boston * and London in 
1837, and claiming to be the result of fourteen years' resi- 
dence in the country, it discussed, with much acuteness and 
eandor, several unhackneyed topics of. this prolific theme : 
among them, the aversion to amusements, the reception of 
foreigners, the relation of American literature to the English 
periodical press, and the influence of the West^rp settlements 
on the political prospects of Ameiica ; while the more familr 
iar topics of education, universal suffrage, slaveiy, and indus- 
trial enteirprises, are treated with nmch discrimination. The 
political sympathies of th^ author give an emphasis to his 
arguments ; but he is by no means blind to the national defir 
dendes ; and in a subsequent work, evidently more especially 
devoted thereto— which, although ostensibly edited only, was 
written by him, and entitled " Aristocracy in America '* — ^he 
exhibits them with sarcastic vigor. His first book, however, 
was timely, true, and remarkably well written. He professes 
to have arrived at strict impartiality, and was chiefly inspired 
by an '^ honest desire to correct prejudices, American and 
English, and not to furnish them with fresh aliment" He 
declares that the "Americans have been greatly misrepre- 
sented ; '' and this not so fuuch by ascribing to them spurious 
qualities, as by omitting to mention those which entitle them 
to honor and respect, and representing the foibles of certain 
classes as weaknesses belonging to the nation. In the opin- 
ion of this writer, " a remarkable trait of English travellers 
in the United States consists in their proneness to find the 
same faults with Americans which the people of the conti- 
nent of Europe are apt to find with themselves.'* He recog- 
nizes an " air of busy inquietude " as characteristic of the 
people, and " business " as the " soul " of American life ; yet 
he considers the tendency of their democracy " not to debase 
the wealthy in mind or fortune, but to raise the inferior 
classes to a moral elevation where they no longer need be 

* **The Americans in thdr Moral, Social, and Political Relations,'* by 
Francia J. Grand, 2 yolt. in 1, 12mo., Boston, ia87. 
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degraded and despised^'' As to the ^' unballowed custom bf 
talking about trade and business, I must confess," he saygi 
^* not to have remarked it half as often as Hamilton. I ra^er 
think an honorable exception was made in his favor, in order 
to acquaint him the better with American affairs^ on which 
they knew he was about to write a book." To this natural 
explanation of a circumstance which die English traveller 
magnifies into a national defect, the more kiadly continental 
observer adds another which accounts for many false infer- 
ences : '^ From the writings of Basil ^all and Hamilton^ it is 
evident that neither of the gentlemen became acquainted with 
any but the fashionable coteries of the large cities, and that 
the manners of the people, and especially of the respectable 
middle class, escaped altogether their immediate attention." 
He observes that '* the most remarkable characteristic of 
Americans is the uncommon degree of intelligence that per- 
vades ^1 classes ;" and thinks that ^^ their proneness to argne 
lends a zest to conversation." To popular education he 
attributes the mental activity and enlightenment so striking 
to a European as general traits. " The German system," he 
remarks, " favors the development of the mind to the exdu- 
sion of all practical purposes. The American aims always 
at some application, and creates dexterity and' readiness for 
action." In the Western communities, he finds an attractive 
" naivete of manners and grotesqueness of humor." No onjB, 
he says, can travel in the United States without making a 
business of it. ^^ He must not expect to stop except at the 
place fixed upon by the proprietors of the road or the steam- 
boat." The position of a man of leisure in this country, 
imless he is interested in literary or scientific pursuits^ he 
deems foriorq, because it is companionless. " There is no 
people on earth," he observjes, " with whom business consti- 
tutes pleasure and industry amusement, to an equal degree as 
with the inhabitants of* the United States." Hamilton attrib- 
utes the " total absence. of the higher elegancies of life" in 
this country to tlie " abolition of primogeniture ;" while this 
German commentator cheer full v accepts the condition that he 
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^ muBt resign his individaal tiastes to the wished of th« ms^or- 
ity" in view of the compensatory benefits. ** Every new 
State," he writes, ^^ is a fresh guarantee for the continuance 
of the American Constitution, and directs the attention of 
the people to new sources of happiness and wealth. It in- 
oreases the interest of all in the General Government, and 
makes individual success dependent on nationstl prosperity." 
With such broad sympathies and liberal views, he protests 
against the narrowness and the injustice of British writers, 
who have sc pertinaciously' misrepresented the <K>untry, ite 
institutions and' prospects, declaring that 'Hhe progress of 
America reflects but the glory of England. All the power 
she acquires extends the moral empire of^England. Every 
page of American history is a valuable supplement to that of 
England. It is the duty of true patriots of both countries to 
support and uphold each Other to the utmost extent compati- 
ble with national justice ; and it is k humiliating task either 
for private individuals or public men to roake the foibles of 
either the subject of ridicule to'the other.'* 

In his novels. Otto Euppius, who resided for a consider- 
able period in the United States, undeilook, in this form, to 
make his couutiyracn familiar with the various aspects of life 
in America. They are interesting and suggestive, and in 
many respects authentic, though not always free from those 
partial or overdrawn pictures which are inseparable from this 
fimn of writing. 

Another German author, for some years a resident in the 
United States, has made life and nature there the subject of 
several interesting and eflTective novels — after having, on his 
return home in 1826, published the general result of his ob- 
servation and experience on this side of the water. He came 
back the following year, and his first American romance ap- 
peared in Philadelphia soon after, under the title of " To- 
keah ; or. The White Rose." Charles Seatsfield thus became 
known as an author. In 1829 and '30 he was one of the 
editors of the Courier des Etata Unis^ and, soon after, went 
to Paris as correspondent of the Nje^c York Courier and 
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Enquirer. In 1832 h^ visited Switzerland, and there pub- 
lished a translation of '^ Tokeah.^ So popular was this work 
abroad, that he resolved to compose a series of romances 
illustrative of Americaii life. His keen observation, strong 
sympathies, and imaginative zest enabled him to mould into 
vivid pictures the scenes and characters with which he had 
become familiar in America, where the six novels devoted to 
that subject soon became known through partial translations 
which appeared in JSlackwood^s Magazine. The intensity 
and freshness of these delineations excited much interest. 
They seemed to open a new and genuine vein of romance in 
American life, or, rather, to make the infinite possibilities 
thereof charmin^y apparent. This was an experiment sin- 
gularly adapted to a German, who, with every advantage of 
European education, in the freshness of life had emigrated to 
this country, and there worked and travelled, observed and 
reflected, and then, looking back from the ancient quietude 
of his ancestral land, could delineate, under the inspiration 
of contrast, all the wild and wonderful, the characteristic and 
original phases and .fai^ of his existence in Texas, Pennsyl- 
vania, or New York. " Life in the New World " was soon 
translated and published in the latter city. It was followed 
by " The Cabin Book ; or. Sketches of Life in Texas," and 
others of the series which abroad have given to thousands 
the most vivid impressions of the adventure, the scenery, and 
the chjiracters of our frontier, and of many of the peculiar 
traits of our more confirmed civilization. Seatsfield resides 
alternately in Switzerland and the United States. 

Few modem travellers have won a more desirable reputa^ 
lion for intelligent assiduity and an honest spirit than John 
G. Kohl, who, bom at Brftme in 1808, was educated at Got- 
tingen, Heidelberg, and Munich, and, after filling the office 
of private tutor in two noble families, established himself at 
Dresden, and thence. made -numerous excursions through vari- 
ous parts of Europe and America ; describing, with care and 
often with a singular thoroughness, the cpuntrijes thus visited. 
Few records of travel oanvey so much interesting infbrmation* 
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The attainments and the temper of Ebhl alike fit hioEi fbr his 
chosen department of literature ; for, to u^noh historical and 
scientific information, an ei^ghtened and ardent curiosity, 
and a habit of patient investigation, he unites a libera]^ 
urbane disposition, and a rare facility of .adaptation.* He 
deals chiefly with facts that com^e under his own observation, 
i^d views them in the light of history. Imagination is quite 
secondary to rational inquiry in the scope of his studies from 
Ufe; but he is not- destitute of sensibility to nature, nor 
wanting in that philosophic interest in man, wherdby the 
records of travel become so suggestive and valuable. Still, 
to most of his readers the charm of his books is midnly their 
candid and complete report of local features, social circum- 
stances, and economical traits ;. so that one is often surprised 
to find a hackneyed subject arrayed in fresh interest, through 
the new facts noted or the special vein of inquiry pursued by 
this genial and intelligent cicerone% Kohl has written thus 
of Russia, Poland, Hungary, Styria, Bavaria, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland, Istria, Dalma- 
tia, and other countries, explored by him with obvious zeal 
and vigilant observation. The tone of his mind may be in- 
ferred, not only from the extent of his books of travels and 
their fulness and authenticity, but also from the casual sub- 
jects which have occupied his indefatigable pen ; such as the 
" Influence of Climate on the Character and Destiny of the 
People;" and "Esquisses de la Vie, de la Nature et des 
Peuples." The inquiries and impressions of so experienced a 
traveller and comprehensive a* student cannot be destitute of 
interest and value. During his sojourn among us, Eohl culti- 
vated the acquaintance of men of letters. He was eager in 
searching* for the earliest maps and charts of the country and 
the coast. He domesticated himself where there was most 
to be learned, and won the esteem of all wbo knew him, by 
his naive^ candid, and intelligent companionship. Thus far 
his published writings on America consist of an account of 
his visit to Canada, an expedition to Lake Superior, an elabo- 
rate sketch of the History of Discovery, on this Continent, 
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and yarioos local delineationB, which have appeared in the 
London periodicals. He differs from other writers by his 
geographical knowledge and the comparisons founded on ex- 
tensive observations in other parts of the world. Althoi^h 
not blind to the incongruities and inequalities of our civiliza- 
tion, he is keenly alive to the progressive tendencies and 
actual privileges here realized. His eye for nature is scien- 
tific, his interpretation of national character acute,, his judg- 
ments often historical in their basis ; and it is in the spirit of 
a kindly man of the world, and a scholar and thinker, that he 
looks oil the spectacle of American life. With a true Grer- 
man patience and zest, he seeks the mei) and the things, the 
facts of the past and the traits of the presenf that interest 
him, and have, in his estimation, true significance as illustra- 
tive of national character or local traits. How he. thus re- 
garded some of our literary and political celebrities and social 
aspects and traits, appears from his account of Boston. It is 
curious to compare his impressions of the metropolis of New 
England, viewed in such a spirit and for such an end, at this 
period, with the primitive picture of the Abb6 Robin and the 
imbittered reminiscences of Consul Grattan : 

** Of all the cities of the American Union, Boston is the one that 
has most fully retained the character of an English localltj. This 
is visible upon the first glance at its physiognomy and the style of 
bnilding. The city is spread out over several islands and peoinsolas, 
in the innermost nook of Massachosetts Bay. The heart of Boston 
is concentrated on a single small peninsula, at which all the advan- 
tages of position, such as depth of water, accessibility from the sea 
and*other port conveniences, are so combined, that this spot neces- 
sarily became the centre of life, the Exchange, landing place, and 
market. 

*^ The ground in this central spot rises toward the middle, and 
formerly terminated in a triple-peidced elevation (the Three Moun- 
tains), which induced the earliest immigrants to settle here. At- the 
present time these three points have disappeared, to a great extent, 
throagh the spread of building ; bat for all that, the elevation is per- 
ceptible for some distance, and the centre of Boston seems to tower 
over the rest of the city like an acropolis. From this centre nomer- 
OHS streets run to the oircomferenoe ef the island, while others have 
14 
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been drawn parallel with it, j^st as Mosoow is built round liie 
Kremlin. All this is in itself somewhat European^ and henoe-thera 
are in Boston streets rnnning np and down hill ; at some ^pota^veo 
a drag is used for the wheels of carts. The streets, too, are crooked 
and angular — a perfect blessing in America, where they generallj 
mn with a despairing straigbiness,' like onr German everlaating pop* 
laf alleyn. At some corners of Boston — ^whioh is not like other 
American cities, divided chess-board- wise into blocks-^ jon aetiiallj 
find surprises: there are real groups of houses. The City has a 
oharacter of its own, and in some parts offers a studjr for tbe archi- 
tect-^ihings usually unknown in America. 

' " The limitation of the city to a confined spot, and the irregular- 
ity of the building style, may partly be the cause that the city 
reminds* us of Europe. But that the city assumed sd thorough aa 
English type^ niay be explained by^ the circumstance that Boston re- 
ceived an entirely English population. In 1640j or ten years after 
its formation, it had five thousand English denizens, at a period when 
New York was still a small Dutcli country town, under the name of 
New Amsterdam. Possibly, too, the circomstante that it was the 
nearest seaport to England, may have contributed to keep up old 
English traditions here. The country round Boston bears a remark- 
able likei\^ss to an English landscape^ and hence, no doubt, the State 
oJ>tained the name of New England ; but as in various parts of New 
England yon may fancy yourself in Kent, so, when strolling about 
the streets of Boston, you may imagine yourself in the middle of 
London. In both cities the houses are built with equal simplicity, 
and do not assume that pomp of marble pilasters and decoration 
noticeable at New York and elsewhere. The doors and windows, 
the color and shape^ are precisely such as you find in London. In 
Boston, too, there is a number of small green squares; and, amid 
the turmoil of business, many a quiet eul de saCy cut off from the rest 
of the street system. 

*^ Externals of this nature generally find their counterpart in the 
manners and spirit of the inhabitants, and hence I believe that Bos- 
ton is still more English and European than any other city of the 
Union. This is visible in many tilings ; for instance, in the fact that 
the police system and public surveillance are more after the European 
style than anywhere else in America. Even though it may not he 
* quite so bad ^ as in London, it strikes visitors from tiie West and 
South, and hence thoy are apt to abuse Massachusetts as a police- 
ridden State. Even in the fact that the flag of the Revolution was 
'first. raised in Boston — and hence the city is generally called *The 
Cradle of American Freedom' — we may find a further proof that 
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the popnlfttion was penetrated with the trae Anglo-Saxon temperft- 
ment. 

*^ This is specially perceptible in the scientific and social lift of 
Boston, which soits Europeans better than the behayior in other 
American towns. Bbston, in proportion to the number of its popu- 
lation, has more public and private libraries and scientific societies 
than any other metropolis of the Union ; and, at the same time, a 
great number of well-organized establishments for the sick, the poor, 
the blind, and the insane, which ace regarded as models in the Uni- 
ted States. Boston has, consequently, a' fair claim to the title of the 
'American Athens.' There are u(>ward of one hundred printing 
ofiSces, ft'om which a vast number of periodicals issue. The best and 
oldest of these is the North American Review^ supplied with articles 
\}f such men as Prescott, Everett, Channing, Bancroft, &c. Among 
the Boston periodicals there has existed for some time past one de- 
jvoted to heraldry, the only one of the sort in the Union, which, per- 
haps, as a sign, of the aristocratic temper of the Bostoniafis, evidences 
a deeply rooted Anglicanism. 

^^ The Historical Society of Bost<$n is the oldest of that nature in 
the country. Since the commencement of the present century, it has 
published a nun^ber of interesting memoirs ; and the history of no 
portion of the Union has been so zealously and thoroughly inveifti- 
gated as that of New England. The * Lowell Institute,* established 
and endowed by a rich townsman, is an institution which works 
more efficaciously for the extension of knowledge and education than 
any other of the same character in America. It offers such hand- 
some rewards for industry and talent, that even the greatest scien- 
tific authorities of England — for instance, Lyell — have at times found 
it worth while to visit Boston, and lecture in the hall of the Lowell 
Institution. In one of its suburbs — Cambridge — Boston possesses 
Harvard College, the best and oldest university in America ; and it 
has also in the heart of the city a medical school. The city library, 
in its present reformed condition, surpasses in size and utility most 
of such establishments to be found in Germany. * 

'* At Boston, too, private persons possess collections most inter- 
esting for science and art, which prove the existence of a higher 
feeling among the inhabitants of the city. During my short stay 
there I discovered and visited a considerable number. For instance, 
I met with alinen draper, who first showed me his stores near the 
waterside, then took me in his carriage to his suburbanum, where I 
found, in a wing expressly built for its reception, a library contain- 
ing all the first editions of the rarest works about the discovery apd 
settleihent of America, which are now worth their weight in gold. 
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This worthy Boston tradesman was a very zealous member of the 
Historical Society, and has already pnblished several memoirft upon 
his speciality (the earliest history of tiie American settl^ements). I 
was also- taken to the villa of another tradesman; who made it the 
business of his life to make the most perfect collection of editiona 
of the Bible. His collection is the only one of the sort in America| 
/md, at the time I saw it, consisted of no less than twelve hundred 
Bibles, ih every sort of edition and shape, pnblished in. all the lan- 
guages and ooantries of the world, among them being the greatest 
typographical rarities. I was also enabled to inspect a splendid ool* 
leption of copperplate engravings, equally belonging to a tradesman : 
it consisted of many thousand plates, belonging to all schools, oovnr 
tries, and epochs. The owner has recently presented it-to Oambridge 
University, where it Is now being arranged by a German €onnais9eur. 
" One evening I was invited .to the house of a Boston tradesman^ 

{rhere I found, to my surprise, another variety of artistic, collections, 
t was a partly historical, partly ethnpgraphical museumr, which the 
owner has arranged in a suite of most elegant rooms^ and which he 
allowed us to inspect after tea. His speciality lay in weapons afid 
coats of mail, and. the walls were covered with magnificent speci- 
mens bought up in all parts of Europe, regardless of cost. He pos- 
sesses all the weapons employed before the invention of 'gunpowder ; 
while in an adjoining room were all the blood-letting tools of Japa^. 
In another was a similar collection from Ohina, and several other 
countries. Never in my life have I seen so many different forms of 
knives, hatchets, battle axes, and lances collected together as at this 
house. 

*^ At the same time, the company assembled on that evening was 
of great interest. Among others, we were honored by the presence 
of Fanny Kemble, who, o^ is well known, belongs to the United 
States since her marriage with an American. * The fact that this most 
intellectual of artistes has selected Boston as her abode, will' also 
bear good testimony to the character of the city. During my stay 
in Boston she was giving readings from Shakspeare, and I heard her 
in the * Merchant of Venice.' The readings took place in a magnifi- 
cent hall capable of containing two thousand persons, and it was 
quite full. I have frequeqtly heard Tiock, Devrient, and many oth- 
ers of our {)est dramatic readers ; but I am bound to say that Fanny 
Kemble is the best of all I ever heard. She is graceful in her move- 
ments, and possesses a well-formed chest, and an energetic, almost 
masculine organ. On the evening I heard her she was hoarse, in 
consequence of a cold, and, by her own statement, weak and lan- 
-guid; but, for all that, mimaged so admirably that nothing of the 
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sort was x>6rceptible. She developed all the male and female parts 
in the play-^especially the Jew's — so characteristically and clearly, 
that I could not help fancying I had the whole thing before me, bril« 
liantly designed on Gobelin tapestry. 8he accompanied her reading 
with liyely gesticulations, but did not lay more stress on th^m than 
is usual in an ordinary reading. The Boston public were silent and 
delighted ; and it is on account of this public that I insert my re- 
marks about Fanny Eemble. I was charmed with the praise which 
this excellent English lady bestowed on our German actors during a 
conversation I had with her. She told me that she preferred to see 
Shakspeare acted on Ift German stage, especially by Devrient. And 
this, s!ie added, was the opinion of her father, Charles Kemble. The 
circumstance that his wife was a native of Vienna may have contrib- 
uted, however, to make Charles Eemble better acquainted with the 
character of the German stage. 

" Of course it was not in my power to inspect all the eollections of 
Boston, and I need scarcely add that I found magnificent libraries In 
the houses of a Prescott, a Ticknor, an Everett, &c. In Bpston, a 
good deal of the good old English maxim- has been kept up, that 
every one buys a book h& requires. A great quantity of rare and 
handsome books wander from dl parts of Europe annually to these 
libraries. In the same way as the Emperor Nicholas had his mili- 
tary agents in every state, the Americans have their literary agents, 
who eagerly buy up our books. In London I was acquainted with a 
gentlemaii permanently residing there, who was a formidable rival to 
the British Museum, and found his chief customers among the Boe- 
ifon amateurs, though he had others in New York and elsewhere. 

" When they desire to satisfy any special craving, the Americans 
are not a whit behind the English in not shunning expense or outlay. 
Thus I was introduced, at Philadelphia, to a book collector, whose 
speciality was Shakspeare. He had specimens of every valuable edi- 
tion of the poet^s works. Only one of the oldest and rarest editions, 
of which but three copies exist, was missing from his shelves ; and 
when he heard that one of these would shortly be put up for sale in 
London, he sent a special agent over with secret instructions and 
cnrte hlanche. He succeeded, though I am afraid to say at what an 
outlay of dollars, and the expensive book was shipped across the 
water. When it arrived at Philadelphia, the overjoyed owner in- 
vited all the friends of Shakspeare in the city, and gave them a bril- 
liant party, at which the jewel — an old, rusty folio— was displayed 
under a brilliant light upon a gold-embroidered velvet cushion. In- 
terminable toasts and speeches we^e given, and finally the volume 
was incorporated in the library, where it occupied but a very amBll 
space. 
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'' In other American cities I saw varionB renuukable ooUeotloM 
of rarities-^as, for instance, Mr. Lenox's, at New York, who has a 
mania for bringing together all the books, doomnentB, and pamphlete 
referring to the history of America. Mr. Peter Force, of Washing- 
ton, has a similar one ; bat I will not stop to describe it, but retom 
to Boston, which is to some extent the metropolis of snch ooUeo- 
tions. 

*' Alexander yon Hnmboldt's library has been made known to the 
world in a copperplate, but I must confess that I ooold draw a mfioh 
more attractive picture of some of the studies of the Boston sayaoB. 
In their arrangement, in the picturesque setting- out of the books and 
curiosities, in the writing tables, and chairs, as ingenious as thej arQ 
comfortable, in the wealth of pictures and busts found in these 
rooms, generally lighted from above, you find a combination of the 
English desire for comfort and the American yearning after external 
splendor. The Americans are the only people in the world who poe- 
sess not merely merchant princes, but also author princes. 

'^ I visited several of these distinguished nven in their spadona 
and elegant studies. One morning I was taken to the house of the 
celebrated Edward Everett, one of the great men of Boston, who, 
first as preacher, then as professor of Greek, and lastly as author and 
speaker, has attained so prominent a position in the Union, and is 
still an active and busied man in spite of sixty odd years havini^ 
passed over his head. Any remarkable book^ man tdslj have writ- 
ten, or any sort of notoriety that brings him before the public, can 
be employed in America as {Political capital, and lead to position and 
influence in the state. The preacher and professor, Everett, who for 
a season edited the North American Review^ and very cleverly praised 
and defended in its pages the manners and Constitution of his coun- 
try, soon after became, in consequence of his writings, member pf 
Congress, a leader of the old Whig party. Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and lastly a diplomatist and American ambassador to England. 
Like many American politicians who have held the latter office, he 
was frequently proposed as candidate for the Presidency, but did not 
reach the chair, because the old Whigs had lost much of their former 
influence. On the final dissolution of his party, Everett devoted 
himself to the sciences and helles lettres. At the time when I formed 
his acquaintance, he was engaged in delivering a public lecture in all 
the citiefs of the Union on the character of Washington. The great 
man^s qualities naturally had a brilliant light thrown on them, and, 
in comparison with our renowned monarchs, such as Frederick the 
Great, Joseph II., and Napoleon I., the latter came off second best. 
Everett had learned bis lecture by heart, and delivered it with great 
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emphaais and considerable aacoess^ though I confess that when I 
heard it I coald not conscientioosly bestow such praise on it as did 
the patriotic Americans. In order that the lecture might not loe^ 
the charm of novelty, all the American papers were requested to 
give no short-hand report of it : hence it remained unknown in eaoh 
city until the lecturer had publicly delivered it. Everett saved up' 
his earnings for a patriotic object^-namely, the purchase of Wash- 
ington's estate of Mount Vernon, for which purpose a ladies* com- 
mittee bad been formed. In 1857, Everett had collected more than 
forty thousand dollars toward this object. There is hardly another 
country besides America in which such a sum could be collected by* 
reading a lecture of a few pages, however effective it might be. 
Moreover, the whole. affair is characteristic of the land and that ia 
why I have related it. 

^' Boston has ever been not only the birthplace, bat the gathering 
ground of celebrated men. In politics it frequently rividled Vir- 
ginia, while in the production of poets and literary men it stands far 
above all other, cities of the Union. Starting from Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who was born on one of the small islands in Boston harbor^ 
down to Everett and his contemporaries, there has never been a de> 
ficieocy of great and remarkable men in the city. Hancock, who 
drew up with Jefibrson the Constitution of the United States, lived 
in Boston ; and the most distinguished of the few Presidents the 
North has produced— the two Adaipses — belonged to Boston, where 
they began and closed theur career. , Daniel Webster, the greatest 
American orator of recent times, received his education in Boston, 
and spent all that portion of his life there when he was not engaged 
at Washington* There are, in fact, entire families in Boston — as, for 
instance, the Winthrops, Bigelows, &c. — which have been rich in 
talented persons ever since the foundation of the city. 

^* When I visited Boston in 1857, the circle of celebrated, influen- 
tial, and respected men was not small, and I had opportunity to form 
the acquaintance of several of them. Unfortunately, I knocked to 
no purpose at the door of the liberal and gifted Theodore Parker, 
whose house is ever open to Germans. The noble, equally liberal, 
and high-hearted Channing, whose pious, philanthropic, and philo- 
sophic writings I had admired from my earliest youth, and Who had 
labored here as the apostle of the Unitarians, I only found repre- 
sented by a son, who does honor to his great father^s memory. The 
Websters and Adamses had also been dead for some years, though I 
formed the acquaintance of several of their personal friends, who 
told me numerous anecdotes about them. 

^I am sorry to say, too, I missed seeing Qw>tge Tioknor, the 
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great hlBtorian of Spanish Uteratnre, a true •ehUd of Bostoiiy where 
he was born and edacated, and wheiid he spends his time in stodj 
when he is not trayelling in Europe, which was nnfortanatelj the 
case at the period of, ray visit. I saw nothing of him but his splen- 
did Spanish library, which he exclusiyely collected for the pnrpoee 
of his classical work, which has been translated into almost every 
language. 

'^As a compensation, Prescott, who was summoned away some 
time ago, to tlie regret of all his fHends, was at home to receive me, 
and he was one of the most amiable men I ever met. I saw him 
both at his own house and in society, and greedily took advantage of 
every opportunity that offered for approaching him*. As he was de- 
scended from an old New England family, and was educated, and 
lived, and worked almost entirely in Boston — ^he had only visited 
Europe once, and had travelled but little in the United States — ^I 
could consider him as a true child of Boston, and as an example of 
the best style of education that city is enabled to offer. He wfts a 
man of extremely dignified and agreeable manners, and a thorough 
gentleman in his behavior. I met but few Americans so distin- 
guished by elegance and politeness ; and when I first met him, and 
before knowing his name, I took him for a diplomatist. He had not 
the slightest trace of the dust of books and learning, and, although 
he had been hard at work all day, when he emerged into daylight 
he was a perfect man of the world. I found in him a great resem- 
blance, both in manner and features, with that amiable Frenchman 
Hignet. He was at that time long past his sixtieth birthday, and yet 
his delicate, nobly-chiselled face possessed such a youthful charm that 
he could fascinate yoong ladies. In society his much-regretted weak- 
ness of sight was hardly perceptible ; and at dinner ho made such 
good use of his limited vision, that he could help himself without 
attracting the slightest attention. He frequently remarked that tliis 
weakness of sight, which others lamented so greatly, was the chief 
cause of his devoting himself to historical studies. Still it impeded 
his studies greatly ; for he was obliged to send persons, at a terrible 
expense, to copy the documents he required in the archives of Spain. 
He could only employ these documents and other references— ^par- 
tially, at any rate — through readers. He was obliged to prepare 
much in his mind and then dictate it, without the help of his hand 
and fingers, which, as every author knows, offer such aid to the head, 
and, as i1> were, assist in thinking. At times he could only write by 
the help of a machine that guided his hand. I say purposely ^at 
times,' for every now and then the sight c^ his own eyes became so 
excellent and strong, that he could undertake personally the ine- 
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chanioal part of his labor. StiU, literatore is indebted to Prescotfs 
semi-blindness for his elaborate historical works on Peru, Mexico, 
Isabella, and Philip II. ; for, bad he kept the sight of both ejes, he 
woald haye continaed the career he had already begnn as barrister, 
and in all probabilitjr have ended as a politician and a statesman. 

"Another somewhat jonnger literary talent Boston Vas proud of 
at that period, wair Motley, the historian, who in many respects may 
bo placed side by side wiUi Prescott., Like him*, he also belongs to a 
wealthy and respected Boston family ; and like him, too, he has de- 
voted himself to history, through pare love. His union with the 
Muse is no marriage de eonvenance^ but he entered into it through a 
hearty affection. The subject that Motley selected, * The History of 
the Netherlands in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,' had a 
fecial interest for his countrymen. At that period Holland was 
remarkably influential all over the New World, and, inter alia^ laid 
the foundations of New York State. This State and its sti^l some- 
what Dutch inhabitants consequently regard the Netherlands to some 
extent as the mother country, and their history as a portion of their 
own. They feel as mu^h interested in it as the French do in the his- 
tory of the Franks in Germany. Moreover, they like to compare an 
event like tbe insurrection of the Netherlands against Spain with 
their own revolt against Ehgland. Motley, therefore, selected a very 
popular theme. After learning something of the world as attofihi 
to the American embassy at Petersburg, he travelled in Germany, 
and stayed for several* years at Dresden, the Hague, and other Euro- 
pean cities, in order to employ the libraries for his purpose. Nine 
years ago, he read to a small circle of friends in Dresden, myself 
among the number, extracts from his historical work — for instance, 
his description of the execution of Oounts £gnK)nt and Horn — ^and 
then retamed to Atnerica, where he published it. This work wa^a 
great success ; and when I met Motley again at Boston, he had Just 
been crowned with laureL He was a handsome man, in the prime 
of life, with dark curly hair. Unluckily, he did not like his country 
sufficiently well to remain in it, and returned quickly to Europe, dur- 
ing my visit to Boston. Perhaps he had lived too long upon our con- 
tinent, and had not the patience to go through the process of re- 
Americanizing, to which an American who has long been absent is 
bound to subject himself. He proceeded to London, where he re- 
sided severs) years, continuing his studies, and always a welcome 
guest in fashionable society, until the recent troubles forced him to 
return home. 

" We might fairly speak of a thorough historical school of Bos- 
ton, for nearly all the recent remarkable historians- of America have 
14* 
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iwaed from this sohool. Among these I maj spe^lallj mention 
George Bancroft, who has selected the historj of his native land as 
his special stadj. His career has a great likeness to-'that of Everett: 
like him, he went to Gottingen when a yonng man, and acquired hia 
tendency for historic research from Ileoren, Eichhom, and Schlosaer. 
Like Everett, he began his career as a professor at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and like him, also, his talent and the growing popularitj of 
his books, led him np to important offices and posts under Govern- 
ment. He was for a time secretary to the navy at Washington, then 
American ambassador in England, and at last, as he was not snooeaa- 
fol in politics, like Everett, he retired from public life into the calmer 
atmosphere of his study, where he has remained for several jrears, 
dividing hb time between literary work and pleasant society. Dar- 
ing the winter he now resides at New York, and daring the sonmier 
at a charming villa near that pretty little watering place, Newport, 
on Narraganset Bay, whence he pays a visit now and then, though, 
to his old Boston. I had the good fortune to visit this active and 
energetic historian at both his winter and summer abode. At New 
xork, he passes the whole. winter shut up in his splendid libraij, 
like a bee in his honey cell. In the midst of the turmoil of baainefls, 
hia lamp may be seen glimmering at an early hour ; and he lighta it 
himself, as he does his fire, in order not to spoil the temper of his 
lazy American helps for the day. 

" I am forced to remark that the result of my observations ia, that 
this zeal and this * help yourself* are no rarity among American 
men of letters. Thus I always remember with pleasure old Senator 
Benton, whose ^ History of the American Congress,* although an ex- 
cellently written work, and a thorough mine in which to study the 
politics, parties, and prominent men of America, is, unfortunately, 
but little known on this side the water. This brave old Roman Ben- 
ton, of Missouri, a man otherwise greatly attacked for his vanity and - 
eccentricities, I remember seeing, one morning at six, lighting his 
' fire, boiling his coffee, and then devoting the morning hours to 
his History. 

*^ This Benton was, at that period, above seventy years of age, 
and long a grandfather. He wrote his ^ History * with so firm and 
current a hand, that the copy went almost uncorrected from his table 
to the printing office, and within a few months entire volumes could 
be worked off. And yet he could only devote his morning and late 
evening hours to the task ; for, so long as the sun was up, he thought 
it his duty to take part in the debates of Congress and quarrel in the 
committee rooms. At times, he broke his labors entirely off, because 
he considered it necessary to take a trip to Missouri, and agitate for 
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8ome politioal purpose or other. One evening, it happened that his 
entire library, with al) the manaseripts it contained, fell a prey to 
the, flames. He had temporarily taken np his quarters in a small 
wooden house in the vicinity of the Oapitol, which caught fire. 

^^ These fires are an almost regular and constantly menacing ca^ 
lamity to American authors, their libraries, and manuscripts. During 
my short stay in the United States, I heard of a whole series of cases 
in which valuable literary midertakings were completely interrupted 
by fire. Senator Bentoo, on the occasion to which! refer, lost his 
entire library, a large portion of manuscript ready for the press, and 
a heap of materials, extracts, and Deferences, which he had collected 
for a new volume of his ^ History.' As I was on rather intimate 
terms with him and his family, and, as an author myself, felt a spe-. 
cial compassion for him, I visited him a few days after to offer him 
my sympathy. As it happened, President Pierce came up at the 
same moment, and for the same object. We found the aged man, to 
oujr surprise and admiration, not in the slightest degree affected or 
excited. He bad removed from the ruins to the house of his son-in« 
law, the celebrated traveller Fremont^ had had a new table put to- 
gether, and was busy rewriting his manuscript. With Anglo-Saxon 
coolness and a pleasant face, which revrjinded me of the stoic referred 
to by Montaigne, who did not allow himself to be disturbed in his 
speech when a dog tore a piece out of the calf of his leg, he told tis 
the story of the burning of his books. Mr. Benton allowed that a 
quarto volume of his work, with all the materials belonging to it, 
was entirely destroyed ; but he said, with a smile, .while tossing a' 
little grandchild on his knee, ' It is bo use crying over spilled milk.^ 
He had begun his work afresh on the next day, and retained in his 
head most of what he had written down. He hoped that he should 
be able to collect once more the necessary materials— partly, at any 
rate — and he expected that the printing would not be delayed for 
many days. 

*' This man, in his present position — and there could not be a 
more lamentable one for an author — ^appeared to me like an old Ro- 
man. And, in truth, old Senator Benton had something thoroughly 
Roman in his features, just as you might expect to find on an ancient 
coin. And all this was the more- remarkable to me, because I dis- 
covered such an internal value in a man who in the external world 
afforded such scope for jibes. In Congress I saw him twice play the 
part of a quarrelsome and impotent old man. At limes— especiaUy 
when he marched into the field to support the claims of his son-in- 
law Fremont, or any other distinguished members of his family of 
whom he was proud, and whom he thought he must take under hit 
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wing, like a patriarch of old — ^he grew bo excited, that the President 
oeveral times tried in vain to stop him. Once I saw him leare Con- 
gress corsing and gesticulating, and loudly declaring that he wonid 
never again appear in that assemhlj. When, too, he rode np and 
down the main street of Washington, with his grandson on a little 
poD7 by his side, and keeping as close as possible to the pavement, 
that he might be bowed to by the ladies and gentlemen, they cer- 
tainly sainted, but afterward ridiculed the ^ great man.' Hence it 
oansed me special pleasure, I repeat, to recognize in so peculiar a man 
'^'' an inner worth, and find the opportunity to say something in his 

praise. After all, there were heroes among the wearers of ftill-bot- 
tomed wigs and pigtails. 

** Since then, the inexorable subduer of all heroes has removed old 
Senator Benton fbreyer from his terrestrial activity. He was enabled 
stoically .to withstand the fire; but death, which caught him np four 
years ago, did not allow him to complete his work. StiD, the frag- 
ments of it that lie before us contain extraordinarily useful matter 
for the history of the Union from the beginning of tiiis century, and 
I therefore recommend them strongly to public writers at the pres- 
ent moment, when everybody wishes to know everything about 
America. But I will now return to Boston. 

*' In the hot summer, when Longfellow, Agassiz, and other dis- 
tinguished men of Boston fiy to the rock of Nahant, Bancroft, as 
I said, seeks shelter on the airy beach of Newport ; and 1 remember, 
with great pleasure, the interesting trip I took thither for the pur- 
pose of spending a couple of days with the historian. The pleasant 
little town of Newport, which a hundred years back was a promis- 
ing rival of New York, is now .only known as the* most fashionable 
watering place in the Union. Most of the upper ten, as well as the 
politicians and diplomatists of Washington, congregate here in July 
and August. Splendid nteamers, some coming from New York 
. through Long Island Sound, others from Boston through the archi- 
pelago of Narraganset Bay, bring up hundreds of people daily. On 
one of these green islands in the bay, Newport is built, 'surrounded 
by a number of villas and gardens, which stretch out along the 
beach. And one of these hospitable villas belongs to the celebrated 
l^istorian, who in that character, and as ex-minister and statesman, 
is reverently regarded as one of the ' lions ' of Newport. 

" When I entered his house, at a late hour, I found him sur- 
rounded by the ladies of his family, to whom he was reading a 
newly finished chapter of his 'History' from the manuscript. Ho 
invited me to listen, and told me that it was his constant practice to 
read his works in this fashion in the domestic circle, and take the 
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opinion of his hearers, but, above all, of his amiable and highly edu- 
cated wife. This, he said to me, was the best waj of discovering 
any lack of clearness or roughness of style, and after this trial he 
made his final corrections. 

^^ Newport is also known, to those versed in American antiqtri- 
ties, as the spot where an old octagonal building still stands, which 
the Danish savans believe to have been erected long prior to Colum- 
bus, and which they consider was built by the old Norman seafarers 
and heroes who visited America about the year 1000. This monu- 
ment was very interesting to me to visit in the company of the his- 
torian of the. United States, even though the townspeople regard it 
as the foundation of an old windmill, that belonged to a former in- 
habitant of Newport. Bancroft was of opinion that the good people 
of Newport were more likely to hit the truth than the scientific men 
of Copenhagen. I, too, after an inspection, in n^t/, consider the 
opinion of the latter so little founded, that it is hardly worth contra- 
dicting. As is well known, to the south of New England, in the 
middle of a swamp on Taunton Kiver, there is a huge rock covered 
with all sorts of grooves and marks, which the Danish savans regard 
as a Runic inscription, also emanating from the ^Normans. The 
Danes have even gone so far as to decipher the word ^ Thorfinn,' as 
the name of one of the Norman heroes, while others believe that 
they are marks and memoranda made by an Indian hand; while 
others, again, are of opinion that the grooves and scratches are 
produced by natural causes. 

^^ Bancroft described to me the difficulties he experienced In 
reaching this rock — at one moment w^ing through the water, at 
another forcing his way through scrub. He was, however, unable 
to convince himself of the truth of any one of the above three 
hypotheses ; and hence, in his * History of the United States,' he 
could only say that the much-discussed Taunton River inscription 
did not afford a certainty of the presence of the Normans in these 
parts. But I must hasten back to Boston, where I have many an 
excellent friend awaiting me. 

** First of all rises before my mental eye the image of that noble 
senator, Charles Sumner, one of the most honored men of Boston, 
whom I visited not only here in his birthplace, where he spends his 
leisure hours with his mother and relatives, but also at Washington, 
where he was delivering his bold and fiery speeches against slavery. 
While at the capital, I heard him deliver that magnificent speech 
which, although it lasted for several hours, was listened to in speech- 
less silence by the whole Senate, even by the Southern members who 
were boiling over with fury, and entailed on this noble man the bra- 
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tal attack from one of the ohivalrj of the jSonth, which laid him cm 
a hed of sickness for weeks, where he hovered between life and 
death. 

'^How painfal and sad it was to see this tall and stateljman 
felled like a pine tree, and writhing in agonj on his coaoh ! Ha 
noble face, in which his loftj intellect and towering mind spoke ont, 
waa swollen and lacerated, as if he had been nnder the claws of a 
bear. English, Germans, French, Spaniards, and Italians were the 
first to hurrj to him on the day of the ontrage, to displaj their sym- 
pathy and respect, and lay a crown of hon(^ on his .bleeding temples. 
With this great man, after his return from Europe, and sereral kin- 
dred spirits, I used to spend pleasant evenings en petit eamite in Bos- 
ton, and felt delighted* at the opportnnity of discussing with them the 
great questions of the daj. Not so pleasant, though equally remark- 
able, were my feelings when I returned home at night fh>m snch an 
intellectual and sympathizing circle, and was compelled to listen to 

th^ expectorations of a Colonel B , of Oarolina, who lodged in 

the same hotel. He made it a point to lie in ambush for me every 
night, to smoke a cigar, drink a glass of grog, and take the opporto- 
nity of explaining to me his views about the Iforth. Altbcngh he 
had travelled in France and Germany, associated with* the nobility, 
and belonged to the Southern aristocracy, the Colonel was so ftiU of 
prejudices against the North, that he walked about among the New 
Englanders of Boston like a snarling sheep dog among a flock of 
lanibs. He ^ pished * and ^ pshawed,* even abused loudly and bitterly 
all he saw, both the men — the accursed Yankees, their narrow- 
hearted views, their stiff regulations, their unpolished manners — as 
well as things, such as the Northern sky, the scenery, the towns, vil- 
lages, and country houses. All that Boston or a Bostonian had or 
possessed seemed to him infected with abolitionism. He wonld even 
look on, with a sarcastic smile, when, during our conversation^ I 
stroked a pretty little spaniel belonging to a Boston lady. lie could 
not endure this Boston animal, and if ever it came within his reach 
he was sure to give it a harmless kick. Nothing was right with him, 
of course — least of all the Boston newspapers, in which he pointed 
out to me articles every evening, which, according to his opinion, 
were horrible, perfidious, atheistical, full of gall and poison, although 
I could not discover anything of the sort in them when he read them 
aloud to me with many gesticulations. To the people who sur- 
rounded us he generally behaved politely, because, as I said, he was 
a Southern gentleman, and did not let it be seen how his heart heaved 
and boiled. But if any one took up the cudgels with him, merely 
expressed an opinion that had the remotest connection with the sla- 
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very qnestion, or smelled of aboIitioniBm, he would break ont into 
the most enthusiastic diatribes in defence of the peculiar institution. 
His glances would become passionate, and his tone insulting. He 
appeared evidently bent on war, and I was often surprised that the 
Yankees put up with so much from him, and let him escape with a 
whole skin. In the South, had a Northerner gone to one tenth of 
the same excess, it would have been enough to hand him over to the 
tender mercies of Judge Lynch. 

** If I asked him whjr he had come to this North, Vhich he so 
heartily despised, he would reply that, unhappily, his physicians had 
found it necessary to send him into this exile tot the sake of his 
health ; and he had long had an intention of visiting, on the North- 
em lakes, the poor Indians who were so shamefully maltreated by 
the Yankees. The safferings of these unhappy tribes, who perished 
beneath the heel of the oppressor, and pined away in their shameful 
fettiers, had long touched his heart. He could never think of thera 
without emotion, and he now intended to go as far as the cataracts 
of St. Anthony to give the Sioux a feast, and offer them some relief 
from their shameful martyrdom. I remembered that I had once 
before noticed the same compassion for the Indians in a Southern 
slaveowner, and consequently that it is, in all probability, traditional 
among these people, to answer the reproaches cast on them for slave- 
holding, by accusing their hostile brethren of ill-treating the Indians. 
Although I in no way shared my Southern friend^s views of sla- 
very and abolition, but was generally in the opposition, as a foreigner 
I did not seem to him so utterly repulsive as these God-forgotten 
Yankees. At first, at any rate, he believed that he should not be 
washing a blackamoor white with me. If I only would visit the 
South, he expressed his opinion I should be speedily converted, and 
grow enthusiastic for his side. Hence he condescended to argue with 
and instruct me, while he gnashed his teeth at his Northern conntry- 
men when they dared to address him on the vexed question. Toward 
the end, however, I began to perceive that he was giving me up as 
incorfigible, and extended his enmity to me as well. We at length 
parted, not exactly as sympathetic souls; and when I now think of 
my Southerner stalking about Boston like a tornado in a human 
shape, I do not understand how it was that I did not then see civil 
war ante fores in that country. 

^^ It may be imagined what a relief, joy, and comfort it was for 
me, after the stormy evenings I spent with the Southerner, to be in- 
vited the following day to a dinner table, where I found all the men 
with whom I sympathized, and whom I respected, assembled. The 
old Flemish painters, in their fruit and flower pieces, and in what is 
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called ' still life,* have atrlyen to represent the roast meats, wine 
flasks, crystal glasses, grapes, and oranges which decorated the toblaa 
of their rich contemporaries. But how can I depict such, a dinner at 
Boston, where a Longfellow took the chair, an Agasaiz acted as 
erovpier^ a Prescott was my left, a Motley my right hand neighbor, 
and where my tu-d-vis was a tall, thin, dry-looking man, who, I was 
told, was Ralph Waldo Emerson ? Between the epergnes and flower 
vases I could see also the characteristic features of noble and distin- 
gniahed men ; the gray head of a Winthrop, or the animated face of 
such a benefactor io humanity as Dr. Howe, whom the blind and 
the deaf and dumb combine to bless. When I reflect how rare anob 
highly gifted men are in the world, and how much more rare it is to 
be enabled to see a dozen of them sitting together cheerfnllj and 
socially over their wine, I find that we cannot safliciently value such 
moments which accidents '])roducc, and which, perhaps, never again 
occur in the traveller's life. When we read such books as those of 
Mrs. Trollope, Oaptain Basil II all, or Dickens, we might suppose that 
there is nothing in America that can bo c-alled ^ good societj/ But 
when a man finds himself in such company as fell to my lot in Bos- 
ton, he begins to think differently, and is at length disposed to allow 
that in America a good tone peculiar to the country, and possessing 
highly characteristic qualities, exists. I concede that it is rare, and 
I believe that the American, in order to appropriate this tone, must 
have passed the ocean several times between America and Europe ; 
in this, imitating his twice-acrossthe-line Madeira (which, by the 
by, is magniticent in some Boston houses). The American, as a rule, 
becomes really full flavored in and through Europe. What I would 
assert, thou'j;h, is, that the American lias a peculiar material to take 
the polish which Europe can impart, and that, when he has rubbed 
off his American horns — for it is quite certain that the American is 
as much of a greenhorn in Europe as the European seems to be in 
the United States — a species of polish is visible, which possesses its 
peculiar merit, and nothing like it is to bo found in Europe. There 
is no trace of mannerism or aflcctation ; none of that insipid fMlite- 
ness, i)nidory, and suporfinedom into which Euroiwans are so apt to 
fall. In the well-educated American we meet with a great simplicity 
of manner, and a most refreshing masculine dignity. Both in Bos- 
ton and Xew York I visited private dubs, and met gentlemen belong- 
ing to the bar, the church, the mercantile classes, &c., who possessed 
all these qualities in an eminent decree. In these small retired clubs 
— they may have been select, and I am unable to decide how many 
of the sort may exist — humor and merriment were so well controlled, 
wit and jesting were so pleasantly commingled with what was seri- 
ous and instructive, that I never knew pleasanter places for men/* 
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In our inadequate because inevitaUj brief sommarj of 
German writers on Amerioa, should not be forgotten the 
learned widow of the lamented Professor Edward Robinsoft, 
who, among other notable writings published under the name 
of *'Talvi," gave to her countrymen (Leipeio, 1847) *'The 
Colonization of New England '^ — an able historical digest of 
the early history of that region and people, subsequently 
translated by a son of William Hazlitt, and published in Lon- 
don (1851) in two handsome duodecimo volumes. In tiiis 
work the details of each original State organization a9e 
given, and much incidental light thrown on the character of 
the people and the tendencies and traks of local society at 
this primitive era. Relying upon the Diary of Bradford, first 
Governor of Plymouth, the New England Memorial, Governor 
Dudley^s Report, Johnson's, and ^^ America Painted to the 
Life, a True History'* (London, 1658), the Relations of Hig- 
ginson, Wood, Lechford, Joscelyn, the Reports of Munson, 
Underbill, Gardiner, <fcc., with the writings of " founders '* 
such as Clark, Gorges, Roger Williams, <fec., and for later 
facts referring to Hubbard, Mather, Church, Miles, Neale, 
and others, Mrs. Robinson eliminated from these and other 
authentic sources the essential facts, and moulded them into 
a most significant and lucid narrative — the more so from 
being the work of a mind trained in the older civilization of 
Europe. " I look upon the early days of New England," she 
naively remarks, "with love certainly — but as a German.^ 
Comparatively impartial as she is, even in this primitiye 
record we find indications of the prejudice which subsequent 
events fostered into a habit, and almost a mania, in " the 
.mother country." "In the Revolutionary period," she writes^ 
" S. A. Peters, a degenerate son of Connecticut, published a 
* Greneral History ' of that State (London, 1Y81) — a mesh of 
lies, and deformed with enormous slander. Nothing could be 
more characteristic of the ,feeling at that time prevalent in 
England toward America, than the fact that this contempti* 
ble and slanderous work survived, the following year, in a 
second edition." 
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We cannot, perhaps, more appropriately dose this oonoiy 
notice of Grerman writers on America, than by refermig to 
two lectures by Dr. Philip Schaff, whose fame as a Church 
historian, and labors as a theological professor at Meroers- 
borg, Pennsylvania, give special interest and autbority to his 
views. When Dr. Schaff revisited his natiye country, in 
1854, he gave, at Berlin, two discourses, part of a series by 
eminent scholars. Carl Hitter^ and other illustrious frieodsi 
advised their publication ; and this is the origin of his unpre- 
tending but comprehensive ^' Sketch of the Political, Social, 
and Religious Character of the United States of North 
America." It was translated from the German, and pub- 
lished in New York in 1855. The latter branch of the sub- 
ject naturally occupies the largest space ; and it is in relation 
to German emigration and the Evangelical Church that he 
chiefly discusses the condition and prospects of his adopted 
country. In view of the fact that, the Very year of his visit 
to his fatherland, the emigration of his countrymen to the 
port of New York alone, amounted to more than one hundred 
and seventy-nine thousand, he descants upon the privileges, 
needs, dangers, and destinies involved in this vast experiment, 
with the knowledge of a good observer and the conscience 
of a Christian scholar. He laments the evil attending so 
large a proportion of ignorant and irreligious emigres^ and 
the low condition of the German press in America ; but, on 
the other band, anticipates the happiest results from the coali- 
tion of the American and Teutonic mind. " With the one," 
he obsei'ves, " everything runs into theory, and, indeed, so 
radically, that they are oftentimes in danger of losing all they 
aim at ; with the other, everything runs into practice, and it 
is quite possible that many of the best and worst German 
ideas will yet attain, in practical America, a much greater 
importance than in the land of their birth, and first become 
flesh and blood on the other side of the ocean, like certain 
plants, which need transplanting to a foreign soil in order to 
bear fruit and flowers." He describes with candor the promi- 
nent traits of our country and people. The latter, he saya^ 
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*^ are restlessness and agitation personified : even when seat- 
ed, they posh themselves to and fro in their rocking chairs, 
and live in a state of perpetual excitement in their business, 
their politics, and their religion. They are excellently char- 
acterized by the expressions ^ help yourself and ' go ahead,' 
which are never out of their mouths.'' ^^ The grandest des- 
tiny is evidently reserved for such a people. We can and 
must, it is true, find fault with* many things in them and 
their institutions — slavery, the lust of conquest, the worship 
of mammon, the rage for speculation, political and religious 
fanaticism and party spirit, boundless temerity, boasting, and 
quackery ; but we must not overlook the healthy vital ener- 
gies that continually react against these diseases — the moral, 
yea. Puritanical eaniestness of the American character, its 
patriotism and noble love of liberty in connection with deep- 
rooted reverence for the law of God and authority, its clear, 
practical understanding, its inclination for improvement in 
every sphere, its fresh enthusiasm for great plans and schemes 
of moral reform, and its willingness to make sacrifices for the 
promotion of God's kingdom and every good work. They 
wrestle with the most colossal projects. The deepest mean- 
ing and um of their political institutions are to actualize the 
idea of universal sovereignty, the education of every individ- 
ual. They wish to make culture, which in Europe is every- 
where aristocratic and confined to a comparatively small por- 
tion of society, the common property of the people, and train 
up, if possible, every youth as a gentleman, and every girl as 
a lady ; and in the six States of New England, at least, they 
have attained this object in a higher degree than any country 
in the Old World, England and S€K)t]and not excepted. 
There are respectable men, professedly of the highest cul- 
ture, especially in despotic Austria, who have a reistl antipa- 
thy to America, speak of it with the greatest contempt or 
indignation, and see in it nothing bnt a grand bedlam, a ren- 
dezvous of European scamps and vagabonds. Such notions it 
is unnecessary to refute. Materialism, the race for earthly 
gain, and pleasuiei find unquestionably rare encouragement in 
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the inexhaustible physical resources of the country ; but il 
has a strong and wholesome counterpoise in the seal for lib- 
eral education, the enthusiastic spirit of philanthropj, the 
munificent liberality of the people, and, above all, in' Chria- 
tianity. Radicalism finds in republican America free play for 
its wild, wanton revellings, and its reckless efforts to uproot 
all that is established. But there is unquestionably in tiie 
Anglo-Saxon race a strong conservatism and deeply-rooted 
reverence for the Divine law and order ; and, even in the. 
midst of the storms of political agitation, it listens ever and 
anon to the voice of reason and sober reflection. Despotism 
and abuse of the power of government make revolution ; 
while moderate constitutional liberalism forms the safest bar- 
rier against it : radicalism, therefore, can never have such a 
meaning and do so much harm in England and America, as in 
countries where it is wantonly provoked to revolutionary re- 
action." 

Dr. Schaff sketches the size, growth, polity, social life, 
and religious tendencies and traits of America, in a few au- 
thentic statements, and expresses the highest hope and faith 
in the true progress and prosperity of the nation. "To 
those," he remarks, " who see in America only the land of 
unbridled radicalism and of the wildest fanaticism for free- 
dom, I take the liberty to put the modest question : In what 
European state would the Government have the courage to 
enact such a prohibition of the traffic in all intoxicating 
drinks, and the people to subtnit to it, as the Maine liquor 
law? I am sure that in Bavaria the prohibition of beer 
would produce a bloody revolution." 

Education in America, and the state of literature and aci- 
ence, are ably discussed and delineated. The press there is 
fairly estimated ; and the Church, as an organization and a 
social element, analyzed with remarkable correctness as to 
facts and liberality as to feeling. The influence of German 
literature in America is duly estimated, and thie character and 
tendencies of foreign immigration and native traits justly 
considered. Without being in the least blind to our national 
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faults, Dr. Schaff has a comprehensiye insight as to our na- 
tional destiny, and a Christian scholar's appreciation of our 
national duties. ^^The general tendency in America," he 
observes, ^' is to the widest possible diffusion of education ; 
but depth and thoroughness by no means go hand in hand 
with extension. A peculiar phenomenon is the great number 
of female teachers. Among these are particularly distin- 
guished the * Yankee girls,' who know how to make their 
way successfully everywhere as teachers — ^as in Europe the' 
governesses from French Switzerland. Domestic life in the 
United States may be described as, on an average, well regu- 
lated and happy. The number of illegitimate births is per- 
haps proportionally less than in any other country. The 
American family is not characterized by so much deep good 
nature, and warm, overflowing heartiness, as the*German;' 
but the eleoient of mutual respect predominates." 

No foreign writer has more clearly perceived or em- 
phatically stated the moral and economical relation of Amer- 
ica to Europe than Professor Schaff. His long residence in 
thii^ country, and his educational and religious labors therein, 
gave him ample opportunity to know, the facts as regards 
emigration, popular literature, social life, and enterprise; 
while his European birth and associations made him equally 
familiar with . the wants of the laboring, the theories of the 
thinking, and the exigencies of the political classes. ^^ Amer- 
ica," he writes, " begins with the results of Europe's two 
thousand years' course of civilization, and has vigpr, enter- 
prise, and ambition enough to pot out this enormous capital 
at the most profitable interest for the general good of man- 
kind. America is the grave of all European nationalities ; 
but it is a Phoenix grave, from which they shall rise to new 
life. Either humanity has no earthly future, and everything 
is tending to destruction, or this future lies, I say not exclu- 
isively, but mainly in America, according to the victorious 
march of history, with the sun, from east to west." * 

• " America, Political, Social, and ReUgious," by Dr. PhiHp Schaff, New 
York, 0. Scribner, 1866, 
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ITALIAN TBAVELLSBB, J' 

NATIONAL BELATIONB*: YBBBAZZANO ; CASTIGLIONB ; ADBLUIZ; 

GRABSI; BELTRAMI; D^ALLBSSANDBO ; CAPOBIANCO ; 

8ALYAT0RE ABBATB S HIOLIOBI ; FI8ANL 

From the antiquated French of the missionary TraTels, 
and the inelegant English of the nnedncated and flippant 
writers in our vernacular, it is a vivid and pleasant change to 
read the same prolific theme discussed in the ^^ soft bastard 
Latin'* that Byron loved. Although no Italian author has 
discoursed of our country in a manner to add a standard 
work on the subject to his native literature, America is asso- 
ciated with the historical memorials of that nation, inasmuch 
as Columbus discovered the continent to which Vespncci 
gave a name, and Carlo Botta wrote the earliest European 
history * of our Revolution ; while the great tragic poet of 
Italy dedicated his "Bruto Primo," in terms of eloquent 
appreciation, to Washington; and the leading journal of 
Turin to-day has a regular and assiduous correspondent in 
New York, who thus made clear to his countrymen the cause, 
animus^ and history of the war for the Union, and whose 
able articles on the educational system and political condition 

* BoUa^s " History of the War of the Independence of the Unite'd States 
of America,^ translated by Otis, 2 toIb. 8to. in 1. 
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of the United States, whidi have appeared in the BiviHa 
-CorUemporenea — the ablest literary periodical in Italy — are a 
promising foretaste of the complete and well-considered work 
on our country that he is preparing for his own : a task for 
which long residence and faithful study, as well as liberal 
sympathies and culture, eminently fit him.* At the banquet 
given in New York to the officers of the Italian frigate Re 
Galantuomo, on the occasion of her visit to bring the equip- 
ment for the Re d'ltalla, a magnificent ship of war built in 
this country for the navy of Italy, the same writer, in re- 
sponse to a sentiment in honor of the king, aptly observed : 
'^ Con qual animo non pronuzieremo il nome de Vittorio Em- 
manuele, in questo solenne occasione, quando per la prima 
voUa nella storia ditalia i rappresentati della marina naadon- 
ale, toccano a questi lidi e mettono piede su questo continente 
che da quasi quattro secoli un marinaio italiano scopriva e 
dava alia civilt^ del mondo ! ^ f 

Within a recent period, the despotism of Austria, and the 
reactionary and cruel vigilance of the local rulers in the penin- 
sula, which succeeded the fall of Napoleon and the conspira- 
cies and emeutea tl\^nce resulting among tfie Italian people, 
brought many interesting exiles of that nation to our shores. 
The establishment of the Italian opera created a new interest 
in the language of Italy — which, with her literature, were 
auspiciously initiated in New York by Lorenzo Baponte forty 
years ago ; and the popular fictions of Manzoni, Rufini, Mari- 
otti, d'Azeglio, and Guerazzi, have made the story of their 
country's wrongs and aspirations familiar to our people ; while 
such political victims as Maroncelli, Garibaldi, and Foresti 
challenged the respect and won the love of those among 
whom they found a secure and congenial asylum ; and thus, 

* ProfesBof Vincenzo Botta. 

f *'*' With what emotions shall we not pronounce the name of Victor Emnaii- 
uel, on this occasion, when, for the first time in the history of Italy, the rep- 
resentatives of her national navy touch the shores and tread the continent 
which, nearly four centuries ago, an ItaHan mariner discoTered and gaye to 
the cWilized world 1 "* 
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although the least numerous dtas of emigrfs^* the 
yisitors became among the most prominent bom tbA meriti 
and misfortunes^ To the vagabond image vendeiB and orgaH 
grinders, musicians and confectioners, were 4;hu8 added emi- 
nent scholars and patriots, and endeared members of society. 
Nowhere in the civilized world was the nad<Aial development 
of Italy more fondly watched than here. The lectmre room, 
th6 popular assembly, and the press in the United States, ie> 
sponded to. and celebrated the ^efornvsi i|i Sardinia, the miion 
of that state with Lombardy, Tuscany, and Naples, the lib> 
end polity of Victor Emmanuel, and the« heroic statesman* 
ship of Cavour. Garibaldi has received substantial tokens 
of American sympathy ; and current literature, love of art, 
and £»cilities of travel, have made the land of Colmnbns and 
the Republic of the West intimately and mutually h^wn 
and loved. The caf6, the studio, the lyric drama, letters, art, 
and society in our cities attest this ; f and should steam ccmi- 
munication be established, as proposed, between Gleiioa and 

* Between 1820 and 1860, about 18,000 Italian emigraoits reached tfiii 
country. At present, in New Toric, the Italian population is estimafted al 
S,000 — ^most of them peaaants and peddlers, who earn a preearioiis tobaiat- 
enee aa organ players, venders of plaster casts, &c Colonies of them live in 
limited quarters in the most squalid part of the city — numkeya^ Offsaas, 
images, and families grotesquely huddled in the same apartment. An eTcniag 
school for these emigrU has been in successful operation for some years, and 
with good results. 

f Scanty as is the record of Italian travel in the United States, tlie cni- 
gration of that people being chiefly directed to South American cities, 
as at Montevideo, they have large communities, the Spanish is stOl 
meagre, and contrasts in this respect with the prominence of that race fai tht 
chronicle of maritime enterprise and exploration centuries since. AuMmg the 
few books of Spanish trayel of recent origin, are the following : 1. «* Th^ 
a los Estados-Unidos del Norte de America,** por Don Lorenzo dc Zaraki 
Paris, 1834, 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 874. The author was, at one time, Minister froa 
Mexico to France. His book is a slight affair. — 2. ** Cinco Mescs en los £■- 
tados-Unidos de la America del Norte desde el 20 de Abril cl 23 Setknibra, 
1886, Diario de Yiage de D. Ramon de la Sagra, Director del Jardin Botanko 
de la Habana, ec.,** Paris, 1836, 1 vol. 8yo., pp. 487. Le Sagra has piibliaM 
an important book about Cuba, been concerned in Spanish poUtln, and ii 
well c6nsidercd as a man of science ; but his book, says an able critic, is not 
much better than Zayala^a. 
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New Yotk, the emigration will improre. When the war for 
the Union commenced, many Italian citizens volunteered, and 
fM>me have aoqnired honor in th6 field ; while not a few can 
find in the following anecdote, which recently appeared in a 
popular daily jotmial, a parallel to their own recent experi- 
ence: 

« 

" Ten or twelve years ago an Italian emigrated from Northern 
Italy, and, after varions wanderings, pitched his tent at Jackson, 
Ifississippi. He prospered in basinoss, increased and multiplied, lie 
also managed to build two comfortable little houses, and altogether 
was getting on qnite well in the world. At thertime the war broke 
ont he was North on business ; and finding, fW>m his well-known 
TTnion sentiments, thfyjt it would be dangerous to return, he took 
what money he had with him, and, accompanied bj his wifb, sailed 
for Europe, while his sons entered the Union army. 

^^ In the beautiful Val d^Ossola, not far • from the town of Domb 
d^Ossola, on the great thoroughfare where the Simplon road, issu- 
ing from the Alps, and but just escaped from^ the rocky frowns 
of the gorge of Gondo, passes amid fringes of olive groves to the 
great white *' Arch of Peace * and the brilliant city of Milan, is located 
one of those unpretending inns or locandas which abound in Italy — 
a low, rambling bouse, half hid in trellised vines,' and prefaeed as to 
doorway by several rude stone tables, at which transient guests may 
sit and sip the country wine. 

*^ A few months ago, two American pedestrians stopped at this place 
and ordered wine, and, wjiile sipping it, were accosted in tolerable 
English by the landlord, who wanted to know their viewif about the 
war, and particularly when the State of Mississippi would be re* 
gained for the Union. The question, coming from such a source, led 
to a conversation, during which it was revealed that the worthy inn- 
keeper was none other than the Italian emigrant and the house- 
owner in the town of Jackson. 

*^ At that time there was no early prospect of the taking of the 
capital of Mississippi ; but, now that General Sherman is in that veiy 
vicinity, if not in the city itself, there will probably be good news for* 
the innkeeper of the Simplon road. And this is but one instance out 
of many, in which each of even the minor phases of the war strikes 
directly at some personal interest or some chord of afi*ection in indi- 
viduals in the most remote comers of the continent of Europe.*' 

A curious waif that gives us tokens of early exploration, 
is what remain&f of the journal of the old Italian navigator 
16 
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Verrazzano— a relic still preserved among the treasiires of the 
public library at Florence. Jxl a iiuniiner sail down the bqr 
of New Tork, or an excursion in and aroond the harlxNr of 
Newport, R. I., we easily recognize the local features tbu 
noted by Verrazzano ; but to which scene they apply, seeois 
to have^ been doubtful to nearly all the conimentatoiB upon 
this ancient mariner ; although to us the former plaoe seems 
obviously intended. ^^ The mouth of tlie haten,'' he writes, 
^^ lieth open to the souths half a league broad, and i^eing 
entered within it, it stretcheth twelve leagues, and wazeth 
broader and broader, and maketh a. gulf about twenty 
leagues in compass, wherein are five small islands very fruit- 
ful and pleasant, and full of hie and broad trees, among the 
which islands any great navie may ride itself." So New 
Tork Bay struck the eyes of Verrazzano in* 15^4, and so he 
described it in a letter to the king of France, wherein he also 
speaks of the ^^ gf eat store of slate for houses," the abundaat 
wild grapevines, the mullets in the waters, and the ^ oIqbs, 
cipresses, and chestnuts " of the islands. 

There is something that lexcites the imagination into a 
more objective view of familiar things, when they are de- 
scribed and commented on in a foreign tongue ; and certain 
peculiarities of American life and scenery thus derive a fresh 
aspect from the vivacious pictures and observation of French 
writers. We seem to catch glimpses of our country from 
their point of view, and to realize the salient diversities of 
race and customs, as we never do when discussed in our ver* 
tiacular. ^ similar though equally characteristic efiect is pro- 
duced by reading even hackneyed accounts of men and thhigs 
in America when couched in Italian. Accordingly, though 
we find little original information in the " Vlaggio negli Stati 
XJniti dell' America Settentrionale, fatto negli anni 1785, *6, 
e '7, da Luigi Castiglione,'' to one who has visited Italy 
there is a charm in the record of a " Patrizio Milanese." 'ESb 
book was printed in Milan, 1790. He paid especial attention 
to those vegetable products of the New World which are 
valuable as commodities and useful in domestic economy. 
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He observed with the eye of a naturalist. Olimate, seotfly 
food, edifices, and local history occupied his mind ; and when 
we remember the almost incredible ignorance, prevalent even 
among educated Italians, within a few years, in regard to the 
United States, we cannot but think that Castiglione's copious 
and generally accurate narrative must have been valuable and 
interesting to such of his countrymen as desired information, 
seventy years ago, about America. To a reader here and 
now, however, the work has but a limited significance, the 
writer's experience being so identical with that of i^any bet- ' 
ter-known authors. It is curious, however^ in this, as in 
other instances, to note the national tendency in the line of 
observation adopted. CastigHone says u\pre' about architec- 
ture than manners, meagre as that'1)ranoh of the fine arts 
was in our land at the time of his visit. He is much struck 
with Long Wharf on arriving at Boston : ^^ H Gran Molo per 
cui si discenda a terra, e uno da piu magnifici degli Statl 
Uniti ; e si dice avere un mezzo miglia di lunghezza.'' He 
specifies '' V isola di Noddle " in describing the harbor. The 
shingles whiqh then covered most of the roofs proved a nov* 
elty to him ; and a salt-fish dinner, with shellbarks and eider, 
he found so ihdigestible, that it made quite an impvession 
both upon his stomach and brain. Alive to the charm of 
great memories, as lending dignity to cities, he recalls with 
delight the fact that Franklin, Hancock, Adams, and other 
patriots, were bom in Boston; the republican equality of 
which community is to him a memorable fact, as is the sight 
of the statue of Pitt in New Tork, and the simultaneous 
advertisement of a negro and a horse to be sold at auction 
there. As the Signore frequently travelled on horseback, he 
was exposed to the caprices of our temperature, and vividly 
realized the extremes of the climate. He alludes to his visit 
at Mount Vernon in the same terms with which all intelligent 
foreigners dwell upon the privilege of a personal acquaint- 
ance with the spotless patriot, whose recent career was then 
the moral marvel of the age. There is so much in this con- 
temporary testimony that agrees with and anticipates the vefw 
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diet of history, that we never can read the qKmtaneons 
expression thereof, from so many and such variQiu sonices, 
without a fresh emotion of love and honor, inspired not less 
by the blessing such a character and career hseve proved to 
humanity, than by our own national preeminence. Never was 
there such identity of sentiment in so many diflerent lao* 
guges, in regard to the same human being. ** I^," Writes 
Castiglione of his visit to Mount Vernon, ^ passai qnattro 
giomi favorito del Generale Washington colla nidggiore ospi- 
' talita. n Generale ha cerca cinquante setti anni, 6 grande 
di statura, di robusta complessione, di aspettd maeatoto e 
piacevole, e bencho incallito nel servizio militare, sembra 
ancora di 6td non avanzata. Yoglia il Cielo, che^ vivendo moiti 
anni, serva, per lungo tempo, d'esempio neUa virtii e nella 
industria a suoi concittadini, come servi d'esempio all' Eo- 
ropa, neUe vittorio che consacrarono il sou nome ad nn' etenia 
fame." 

In 1790, Count Adriani, of Milan, brought an ode frcmi 
Alfieri to Washington, and afterward wrote an abnsiTe bo(A 
about America, of which the General wrote to Humphrey, it 
is >^ an insult to the inhabitants of a country wherd fae re- 
ceived more attention and civility than he seemed to merit.'' 

Whoever visited the Roman Catholic convent at George- 
town, twenty years ago, chatted with the priests, and per- 
haps tasted the old Malaga with which they used to begoile 
their guests, must, especially if fresh from Washington soci- 
ety, have experienced a curious kind of old-world sensation, 
inspired by the contrast betwden this glimpse of the inonaa- 
tic life of Europe and the vivacious, hopeful, experimental 
tone of American society. It is easy, with these impressions, 
to ima^e what kind of a report of our country, its pros- 
. pects, manners, and tendencies, an isolated priest of such an 
establishment would be likely to prepare. Its main character 
would, of course, be deprecatory of the religious freedom 
of the land ; its social comments would naturally be fonnded 
on convent gos^p and hear-say evidence ; and it would be 
natural to expect traces of that waggery with which our 
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quick-witted people, when provoked by the perversity or 
amused by the credulity of their foreign visitors, are apt to 
quiz these seekers ^^of knowledge under difficulties;" as 
when a complacently curious lady scribe was made to believe 
the water carts used to lay the summer dust in our Northern 
cities, sprinkled the streets thrice daily with vinegar, to obvi- 
ate infection; or when the cockney accepted the statement 
that a rose bug was a flea, everything, from hotels to moun- 
tains and insects, being on a large scale in America. 

Accordingly, the reader of a now rare pamphlet, written 
by a fonner^ inmate of the Georgetown convent, will not be 
disappointed in any o/ these anticipations. . Originally* pub- 
lished in Rome, it was reprinted at Milan in 1819, and is en- 
titled ^'Notizie Varie sullo stato presente della Republica 
degli Stati Uniti dell' America Settentrionale da Padre Gio- 
vanni Grassi della compagnia de Gesu.'* This Jesuit writer 
id of the urbane class. Take away the priestly animus^ and 
there is nothing consciously uncandid in his account, narrow 
and superficial as it is. The marvellous growth of the conn- 
try in population and resources is fairly indicated, and some 
agricultural information given. He declares ^^the mass of 
the people are better provided with food " than elsewhere in 
the world, but are not as well off as regards drink, wine 
being very dear and beer quite race. The seventh part of 
the population, he says, are negroes, and are kindly treated. 
He is severe on ^^ the passion for elegant preaching," on the 
extravagance in dress, on the prevalence of duels and dan- 
cing, on the superficial education, and the practice of gam^ 
bling. The two last defects come with an ill grace from an 
Italian, the bane of whose nation they have been for ages. 
Padre Grassi must have been. hoaxed by some report of jthe 
Connecticut Blue Laws, for he speaks of the superstitious 
observance of the Sabbath as constituting religion in the view 
of American Protestants, who " saddle a horse the day be- 
fore Sunday to go to church on, and have no beer made on 
Saturday, lest it should work the next day." He gravely 
declares that cider is substituted for wine at the conmiunioa 
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service, from motives of economy. He is not at all ecfm 
mentary to the people of the Eastern States, of whom 
probably hearid a Soathem report. . ^^ Amon^ the inhabita 
of the United States,"' he writes, " those of New Engb 
are regarded as thorough knaves, and are called Yanki 
He mentions, as ordinary infractions of good breeding, tl 
people in America ^^ pare the nuls and comb the head in oc 
pany" (in Italy the latter is a street occupation), and ^ 
with their feet braced on a wall or a chair.** He" inreij 
against the " display of piety," and indulges in some rati 
coarse jokes and some very free caricatures, that sugg 
rather the licentious than the disciplined side of monas 
life; yet, withal, there is something kindly in the spirit 
there is absurd in the prejudices of Father Grassi, wh< 
summing up, however, is rather discouraging : ^^ The nn 
strained freedom which obtains, the drunkenness whi 
abounds, the rabble of adventurers, the great number 
negro slaves, the almost infinite variety of sects, and 1 
little real religion^ that is met with, the incredible number 
novels that are read, and the insatiable eagerness for ga 
are, indeed, circumstances that would hardly give reason 
expect much in point of manners. At first view, howev 
one is not aware of the depravity of this country, because 
is hidden, for a time, under the veil of an engaging < 
terior." 

J. C. Beltrami, previously a judge of a royal court in t 
kingdom of Italy, in his " Pilgrimage in Europe and Ami 
ica," published in London in 1828, gives his impressions < 
the West with much vividness. He had much to say of t 
aborigines, and expatiates upon the natural history a 
scenery of the region he visited with intelligence and entl 
siasm. Of the latter he writes, " one wants the pencil > 
Claude and the pen of Delille to describe it." 

Twenty years ago, there resided in Boston a Sicilian re: 
gee, still affectionately remembered. He celebrated in gra^ 
ful verse the solemn beauty of Mount Auburn,* and vi 

* ** Monte Auburno : Poemetto da Pietro d^AIessandro.** 
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esteemed by many of our scholars and citizens for his genial 
disposition and refined mind. His first iknpressions of New 
England manners were essentially modified when time and 
oj^rtmiity^ had secured him friends ; but his early letters 
are interesting becanse so natural; and they express, not 
inadequately, the feelings of a sensitive and honest Italian, 
while yet a stranger in the " land of liberty." They indi^ 
rectly, also, bring the sentiment of the two C4>untries, before 
the days of Italian unity, into suggestive contrast. Not 
intended for publication, they are all the more candid on that 
account. I obtained permission to translate them, and they 
are now quoted as a faithful local sketch of personal experi- 
ence of an educated Sicilian patriot in the American Afhens : 

<< ^ I was reading Yorick and Bidimo'^ on the 26th of December, 
the very day preceding you^; departure; and I wept for you, for 
Bidim'o, and myself, earnestly wishing, at the moment, that onr coun- 
trymen would yield at least the tribute of a tear to the memory of 
Foscolo, recalling his sublime mind and the history of those lofty 
but hopeless feelings wliich drove him a wanderer, out of Italy, to 
find repose only in the grave.^ 

^^ I often ponder upon these few words written by you on the 
blank leaf of my Didimo. I can never read them unmoved, for they 
awaken a sad emotion in my heart, as if they were the last accents I 
am destined to hear fW>m your lips. Never have I so vividly felt the 
absence of your voice, your presence, and your counsel, as now that, 
driven by my hapless fortune to a distant land, I have no one either 
to compassionate or cheer me, nor any with whom to share my ji^y 
or sorrows. Believe me, Eugenie, the love of country and fViends 
was never so ardent in my bosom as now that I am deprived of 
them ; and time, instead of healing, seems rather to irritate the 
wound which preys so deeply updn my heart. I often wrote you 
while on the Atlantic, describing the various incidents of our voyage, 
the dangers we encountered, and the fearful and sweet sensations I 
alternately experienced, as the sea lashed itself into a tempest, or 
reposed beneath the mild effulgence of a tranquil night. But, upon 
reviewing those letters, I find they breathe too melancholy a strain, 
and are quite too re(lolent of my wayward humor, even fbr a dear 

* The name assumed by Foaeolo as translator of Siemens ** SiDntimental 
Journey." 
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frieHdVpernsal ; and, besides i^aohing 70a toe late, th«j eouid caij 
serve to grieve both yourself and my poor mother. But at lengtb I 
have arrived at a place whence I can give yon acme definite aoooimt 
of my welfare. 

* *^ On the night of the 16th of March, notwjthntandfng the con- 
trary wind which had beat ns about here and there tot several ne- 
oessive days, we cast anchor in Boston harbor. That night' was long 
and wearisome to me. Obliged to remain on board until dawn, I 
passed it like many others daring the passage, nnable to sleep. The 
weariness and anxiety consequent upon a long ' sea vojage, were at 
length over. Indeed, the moment I caught the first glimpse of land, 
they were forgotten. Yet I could scarcely persuade mjself that I 
had reached America. The remembrance ef the last lew months of 
excitement and grief, passed in that dear and distant country which, 
perhaps, I am never destined again to behold, came over me anew, 
and, contrasting with my present situation, awoke in mj mind the 
most painful sense of uncertainty. I felt doubtful of everything, 
even of my own existence. 1 experienced, at that moment, an utter 
want of courage. The flattering hopes which had brightened the 
gloomiest hours of my voyage, all at once abandoned me. My ima- 
gination no longer pictured scenes of promise. I looked within and 
around, and beheld only the naked reality of things. I realized only 
the sad certainty, that a new life was before me. I revolved the 
various necessities of my situation : the importance of immediately 
forming new acquaintances — the uncertainty how I should be re- 
ceived by the few to whom I had brought introductions— my own 
natural aversion to strangers — and a thousand otlicr anxious thoughts, 
which made me long for day as the signal of relief from their vexa- 
tion. At length the morning dawned ; but it was obscured by a 
damp fo^ and heavy fall of snow. All around wore a gloomy and 
clleerlcss aspect. In a few moments, the captain came to greet me 
as usual, but with more thau wonted urbanity. lie informed me I 
was now at liberty, and, whcnevor I pleased, the boat should con- 
vey me to the nearest wharf. I did not wait for him to repeat the 
summons, but, throwing oif my sea dress, assumed another; and, 
descending the ship^s side, soon touched the shore so long and 
ardently desired. It is true, I then felt intensely what it is to be 
alone. Yet not less sincere was my gratitude to that invisible and 
benignant Being, who had guided and preserved me through so many 
dangers. I hmded with tearful eyes ; and, although no friend, wiUi 
beating heart, was there to welcome me, I stooped reverently to ktss 
the land sacred to liberty, and felt then for the first time that I, too, 
was a man. 
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<< I have now passed several days in strolling through the streets 
of this oitjf amusing myself with the sight of so many objects of 
novelty and interest. I find the place rather pretty than otherwise; 
much more so, indeed, than I had imagined. The bnildings, how- 
ever, are in a style so peculiar, as to suggest the idea that the principles 
of architectnte are here entirely unknown, or purposely disregarded* 
And tiien, the people all seem in such ^ hurry ! — ^ladies and.gentlem^ 
boys and girls, white and black, horses, hacks, wagons, and omnibuses 
hastening so furiously along the streets^ that, unless you are on your 
guard, there is no little danger of awkward rencontres. How de- 
lightful to my sea-worn sight, this spectacle of animated life I How 
gladly would I, too, have assumed a part in the busy scenes in which 
the multitude about ine were engaged ! With what delight should I 
have rejoiced with them, in anticipating the comforts and the greet- 
ings of a home ! But, situated as I was during these ^rst days suo- 
ce^ing my arrival, the scenes around me served but to make me 
realize anew my loneliness ; and, but for the gratification afforded 
my curiosity, I would have willingly remained immured in the little 
chamber of my hotel. I am, however, anxiously seeking employ- 
ment ; but, as yet, my efforts have been unsuccessful. My letters of 
introduction I do not think will be of much service to me, ez6ept the 
one proposing a credit in my finvor, from our mutual friend, which 
has been duly honored by his correspondents. These gentlemen, like 
many others here, have expressed great pleasure in seeing me. Thej 
have introduced me to such individuals as I have chanced to meet in 
their company, either at the counting house, or in the streets. Thej 
have also made innumerable proffers of assistance. In short, thej 
have received me kindly, and yet with a curious species of kindness, 
certainly not Italian; and, as yet, I know not if I can properly 
characterize it as American. Polite or not, however, they certainly 
seem to aim first to satisfy their curiority ; for, after having beset 
oue with a thousand quefi(tions — many more, indeed, than it is agree- 
able to answer — they make no scruple of waiving all ceremony, and 
leaving you very abruptly, without even a hasty addio. This has 
occurred to me very often, though I cannot 'say invariably. The 
figure which I have presented more than once, on such occasions, I 
am sure must have been ridiculous* Taken by surprise at the abrupt 
termination of the interview, I have stood immovable and half mor- 
tified, following with my eyep the receding form of my friend, walk- 
ing so coolly off, intent upon hi^own affairs^ 

^^ Anotlier kind of courtesy, which sonje, perhaps, might ascribe 
to frankness, but which certainly wears the appearance of perfect 

• 
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indifference, is their habit of inviting one to their hontes and tablea, 
in terms so very vague and general, that I assure 70111 danng the 
month I have been here, it has been frequently impossible fbrme to 
make up my mind to accept many of tiie civilitiea offered me. I 
question, however, whether there will be frequent ooeaeion for scm- 
plefi of this kind, as I apprehend there is little danger of suoli oonrte- 
sies being repeated : yet the good people seem in earnest, and to 
tender their hospitalities with all their hearts. I am inclined to think 
they do. Bat, to tell the truth, I feel no small degree of deUhmoj in 
accepting suoh courtesies, because the experience I daily acquire of 
theit* customs and manner of thinking, forces upon my mind tiie con- 
viction, that the reputation they have for egotism, espeoialljr as re- 
gards foreigners, is not without foundation. 

" Boston people may be ranked among that large class who con- 
tent themselves with respecting all who respect them, and refrain 
scrupulously from doing the slightest injury to all who are eqaally 
harmless. They are, however, exceedingly wary of foreigners, and 
not, perhaps, without much reason ; since many who have sojonmed 
among them have shown themselves both ignorant and unprincipled, 
and, besides leaving a bad impression of their individual characters, 
have also induced the most unfavorable opinions of the countries 
whence they came. In Italy, the very name of stranger is *a pass- 
port to civility and kindness. Here, while you require no sealed and 
signed document from any of their European migesties to insure free 
communication and travel, you can scarcely ask the slightest civility, 
or approach one of your kind, without exciting a certain degree of 
suspicion ; and your disadvantage is still enhanced, if, in addition to 
the name of foreigner — which, like original sin, is deemed a common 
taint — you also bring the still less pardonable sin of poverty. The 
necessity of earning a livelihood, however honestly, is certainly the 
Worst recommendation with which to enter a foreign country ; nor 
is it less so in the Now World, since here, as well as elsewhere, a 
well-filled purse, and the disposition liberally to dispense its con- 
tents, will insure the heartiest welcome. The Americans, too, being 
universally intent upon gain, are naturally indisposed to encourage 
new competitors, and their time is too completely absorbed in busi- 
ness to allow of their devoting many moments to the interests of for- 
eigners. Their lives are entirely spent in striving after new accumu- 
lations ; and the whole glory of their existence is reduced to the 
miserable vanity of having it said, after their death, that they have 
•left a considerable estate; and this^short-Iivod renown is awarded 
aocordihg to the greater or less heritage bequeathed. This is not 
oaly the course of the father, but of the children ; for they, being 
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hy law entltied to ma. equsl portion of their father's property, are 
obliged to follow in his footsteps, in order to obtidn liieir shares of 
this same glory : that the question, ' How much has he left ? ' may 
bei answered as much to their credit as it was to that of their sire. 
Thus the yoang and the old, those barely possessing a competence 
and those rolling in wealth, with equal zeal bend all their energies to 
the common end. Intent upon gain and traffic, they are too absorbed 
to think of any but themselves. They calculate, with watch in hand, 
the minutes and seconds as they pass, and seem naturally averse to 
any conversation of which trade and speculation are not the sulject. 
Hence results, as a natural consequence, the prevailing mediocrity of 
ideas and feelings, derivpd froin the uniform system of education and 
manner of thinking^ as well as the great similarity of interests. 
Hence, too, the equal tenor of life, and the absence of great vices, as 
well as of great virtues ; hence the pocial cahnness and universal 
prosperity,- and hence the apparent insensibility to the appeal of mia- 
fortune, resulting from the want of exercise of feelings of ready sym- 
pathy and compassion incident to such a social condition. 

^*' You may infer, from what I have said, the condition of the 
stranger in the midst of such a community— of him of whom ft may 
be said with truth, that he interests no one. For my part, I cannot 
be too gratefhl for the generosity of my relatives : without it, Ood 
knows what, by this time, would hav^ become of your wretched 
friend. Still, I <lm anxious about the future — ^the more so since I • 
have discovered that political misfortunes, which have driven into 
exile so many of our countrymen, furnish no claim to the sympathies 
of these republicans. Many of those with whom I am already ac- 
quainted are so foolishly proud of their political privileges, that, 
instead of pitying, you would fancy they intended to ridicule the less 
favored condition of other lands. I beg you, however, to consider 
what I have said on this sulyect as hastily inferred, and not dog- • 
matically affirmed. I may be quite Inistaken ; and, indeed, to pretend 
to give a correct idea of a xK)untry entirely new to me, after only a 
month's residence, especially where the aspect of thing^ differs so 
essentially from what i have been accustomed to, would, I am well 
aware, appear very absurd. Yet there is a very just proverb which 
says, that fVom the dawn we may augur the day ; and if it be true, I 
regret to say that the dawn before me seems most unpromising. 
Would that a bright and cheerful sun would arise to dispel the mii^ 
of doubt, and throw gladness upon the heart of your devoted 
friend I 
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'* Pfteiif daring my voyage,^! promised myself grctfU deligjit, upon 
my arriral, in yiuting the plains of Cambridge, and the hei^ta of 
Dorohester and Banker Hill, renowned as the earlj soenea of the 
American war. J^ I read Botta^s * History,* my imagination often 
transported me to those spots which he so vividly pictured. I longed 
to find myself Upon the hallowed ground, to render my tribute of 
gratefal admiration to the memory of those noble men who there • 
perished fighting for the liberty of. their country. The indement 
season, however, has not yet allowed me to realise my,anticipatloDfl. 
We are at the end of April, and. yet the spring seems scaroelj to 
have oommemsed. 

*' The aspect of the environs of Boston is most desolate. The 
earth is still buried under the snow ; the streets are covered with 
ice, here and there broken by the constant travelling, which renders 
them almost impassable. In addition, there prevails here, at this 
season, a most disagreeable wind. It blows from the east, and is ao 
exceedingly chilly and penetrating, that it not only destroys one^s com- 
fort, bat undermines the health. It seems to freeze my very soul, 
and effectually drives away all disposition for romance. I have been, 
therefore, constrained to remain in town, and rest satisfied with a 
distant view of the environs, until the coming of a more genial 
season. 

*^ Although the city is scarcely leas gloomy than the country, it 
is still some amusement for the stranger to note the pedestriana. On 
both sides of the principal street you may behold men of all sorts 
and sizes, muffled up to their eyes in cloaks, high-collared surtouta, 
or quilted wrappers, fur caps and gloves, woollen capes, heavy boota 
and heavier overshoes ; and, although thus burdened with garments — 
weightier far than the leaden cloaks of Dante^s hypocrites — they con- 
trive to shuffle along at the usual rapid rate, for they are businem 
men. Now and then the light figure of a dandy flits by, arrayed in 
raiment quite too light for the weather, and looking as blue as win- 
ter and misery can make him. And then the women — ladiegy I 
mean, God bless them I women, there are none here — all in their 
gala dresses, all satin and muslin, light feathered boiinets, silk stock- 
ings and dancing slioes, with a bit of fur round their necks, or the 
skirt of their pelisses, to whisper of comfort. Thus attired, they glide 
over the ice with a calm indifference worthy of heroines, stopping 
occasionally to purchase blonde lace or cough candy, and then mov- 
ing on in the very face of the April breeze I have described to yon. 

" To speak seriously, I had thought to find in this country, if not 
the original, at least the remains of ancient simplicity. I flattered 
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myself that I should siee, among the descendants of those Poritan 
colonists, who were ' wise and modest in all their wishes,* a com- 
plete absence of pretension. Bnt it is not so. The habits whidti 
prevail, and espedally those relating to dress, are most extravagant. 
In the hoases, in the streets, at every hour of the day, you see dis- 
played — I say not with how mnch taste—the same dresses which our 
female nobility, who are as extravagant as any countesses in the 
United Kingdom, are accustomed to weigr only at mnrHu^ weddings, 
or the opera. It is much the same with our sex. I will not now 
pretend to account for these extravagant habits^ although I £uicy I 
have divined the reason. Tet I must believe that, in this republic, 
female dress is the great item of domestic expense. The materiely 
being imported from abroad, is very dear. Indeed, the price of 
everything is exorbitant. * As the saying is with us, those who have 
not a house pay for every aigh ; and here they cost not less than 
half a dollar or seventy-five cents etfch. And this adds another to 
the disadvantages of the stranger, especially if^ like myself, he has 
indulged the idea that, in this young country, dress was not thought 
to make the man in the same degree as elsewhere, and finds that, 
with all their vaunted progress, the AmericAs have not gone an 
iota beyond their predecessors in establishing a Just standard of esti- 
mating mankind ; and are quite as prone to base their judgments 
upon appearance rather than character. Nor can you practi- 
cally oppose such customs either with your philosophy or indiffer- 
ence, since the individual who avails himself of the privileges of 
social life is bound, as far as he can without self-debasement, to con- 
form to popular prejudices ; and, indeed, it seems to me that here 
appearances are peculiarly imposing. "Wherever you turn, you be- 
hold the names of every description of dealer, fvom the poor huck- 
ster to the rich merchant, blazoned upon signs in gilt letters, as if to 
impress the stranger with the idea that he had entered the most '. 
prosperous country of the earth. 

^* But I will speak to you of the more. noteworthy objects around 
me, which, however, are not numerous. Notwithstanding the un- 
pleasant season, I haVe visited Cambridge, with the situation of 
which I have been much pleased. The village is about three miles 
and a half from Boston ; and, in its centre, you find the most andeut 
and best-endowed seat of learning existing in the United States. It 
is called Harvard University, and the establishment consists of sev- 
eral buildings, containing lodging and recitation rooms, built of brick, 
with one exception, all in a simple style, which struck me as happily 
accordant with the character of the institution^ The law and-th^ 
logical schools constitute a part of the University^ But what par- 
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ticnlarly pleased me was' the library, which, from what I hear^ ia the 
best ia the conntrj, and, in troth, is excellent. Among other worksi 
there is quite a collection of Italian bool^s ; and man j of the edi- 
tions are beaatifal, and very neatly bound. Ton cannot imagine how 
much I eigoyed the sight of so many of our beloved* authors. Amid 
the legacies of these illustrious dead, I, for the moment, forgot all mj 
private griefii and anxiety. I seemed no longer to be ^ among stran- 
gers, for in every one of those books I recognized an honored and 
dear friend of my youth : so long unseen, and so unexpectedly en- 
countered, they seemed to transport me to a new world. In troth, 
this was the first moment that I felt really encouraged. Who knows, 
I asked myself, but these ancient allies of mine will introduce me to 
their friends of the New World? — alid then Yorick*s n9fortiiiiate 
adventure with the police of Paris occurred to me. . 

^^ Of the University, the method of insdruction pursned, and the 
progress it has made, I will tell you when I am better informed. It 
grieves me, at present, that I cannot go every day to Oambridge. 
The season being so bad, it is necessary to ride thither. Then, there 
is my dinner. So that, by a broad calculation (you see how I ba^s 
already begun to cal<!^late),. the pleasure of six hours^ reading would 
diUly make me mhius a dollar. ' But,' you aak, ' cann6t yoa dine 
upon your return in the evening ?** . Tes, if they woiild let me ! But 
here, even at the hotels, it is not the custom to order your dinner 
when you please. They treat us quite like friars ; and it is neoea- 
sary, if you would not lose your dinner, to be at the table ponotnallj 
at the stroke of two ; otherwise — but, Holy Virgin I it ia the dinner 
bell. Wait only a moment, for I must make haste to be in Ume for 
the roast beef. In three minutes (all that is required here) I will 
return, and continue my letter. 

'* I went, the other day, with one of our countrymen, to viait the 
Athenaeum, which is the only literary establishment in the city. It 
is supported by the Bavans and aristocracy of Boston. It has a 
library composed chiefly of donations of books, among which are 
many of the principal works published in Europe and America, 8ev<- 
eral literary and scientific Journals, and numerous gazettes. There 
are also rooms containing casts and a few marble statues, a small col- 
lection of medallions, and two apartments for the study of architec- 
ture and drawing, but destitute both of roasters and pupils, and one 
large hall, on the lower floor, used as a reading room. The ahare- 
holders and their friends are only admitted to the Athenaonm. These 
are, for the most part, gentlemen of leisure or idle people^ aooording 
to the complimentary title bestowed on them by their fellow cltixens - 
and they go, as their taste may be, to occupy their time in the read* 
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ing room, which is open from early morning till nine at flight. In 
this room, there is a rule inscribed expressly prohibiting conversa- 
tion ; and you see, to far mor^ advantage than in our libraries, so 
many living statues in every variety of attitude, often not the most 
graceful, all with a book in hand, or intent upon a newspaper. The 
librarian, a very good sort of man, has shown himself, like many 
others, very glad to .see me. He told me that, as a stranger, the 
Athcneeum would be open to me for the period of one month ; but 
that after that time, if I remained, and wished to continue my visits, 
it would be necessary for me to become a subscriber, like the other 
frequenters of the institution. I thanked him for his politeness, and 
have shown how sincerely I valued it, by going ahnost every day to 
the Athenaeum ; and as to the end of the month, I do not trouble mj 
head about it, because, by that time, I hope the weather will allow 
me to walk frequently to Cambridge. What and how great are the 
advantages which result from this institution, I leave you to esti- 
mate. The Athemeum, however, now in its infancy, seems destined 
to advance greatly ; and if^ one day, it should become a public estab- 
lishment, it cannot but be of lasting benefit to Boston. And truly, 
in a city like this, which I hear called the Athens of Americi^ there 
should be, if nothing else, a rich library freely open to the people, 
thus you see that, both in and out of town, I have not failed to find 
the means of becoming learned and illustrious. All these literary 
advantages, however, are reduced to nothing to a poor devil who is 
in the situation of being obliged to derive profit from the little be 
knows, rather than from what still remains to him to be acquired. 
And this necessity has urged me to seek an occupation at every sao- 
rifice ; and, having gone the rounds with the diploma of a young 
UtteratOy the office which, for the moment, I can most certainly 
obtain, is that of a teacher of our language. And I have, indeed, 
one scholar, a lean doctor of medicine, to whom, as he has the merit 
of being connected with a re)ative who is intimate with one of the 

family of , who pays me my remittances, I give my lessoBS 

gratis. This has been, thus far, my greatest resource. But this gen- 
tle minister of death gives me promise of an introduction among his 
patients — of whom, as yet, I have not caught eVen a glimpse. How- 
ever, I am obliged to trot every day, at the expense of my poor legs, 
to the doctor^s door, which is no little distance from mine. I go very 
punctually, but often only to find him asleep in his chair, and dozing 
while I read the lesson — which, moreover, I am obliged to explain 
through the medium of a French grammar. This avaricious San- 
grado piques himself not a little upon his egregious lisping of the 
French ; and to this day I have been unable to induce him to \taj 
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another grammar. But, somehow or other, I hope foon to aend litiii 
on a Jonmej to Eljsium, to carry my eomplimenta to hie 
Hippocrates. 



'* I am angry with yon. Five paokets have arrived since I landed ; 
and every day I hurry anxiously to the post office^ only to hear the 
same chilling negative to my ardent inqniry for letters. I have even 
conceived quite an antipathy to the stifE^ laconic postman, who some- 
times deigns no other reply than a cold shake orthe head. Yet yon 
promised to write me at the end of the first month after my em- 
harkation. How can I forgive such neglect ? And what reaaonable 
excuse can you offer? Perhaps you allege the uncertainty of my 
ikte. Yet, had I gone to my last sleep in the hosom'of old Neptune, 
think you a friendly letter would not have heen a pleasant ofifering 
to my mafties ? Kay, Eugenio^ you know not the comfort a few Bnea 
from you would hring fo the heart of a poor friend. I am homesick. 
My fedings seem dead to all that surrounds me. I seem condemned 
to the constant disappointment of every cherished hope ; and, were 
I able to express all I feel, I could unfold a most pitiable atory of 
mental saffering. Do you realize, Eugenic, how far I am from home, 
and all that \a dear to me f—that I am living in a weajy solitiide 
which I sometimes fear will drive me mad? 'With afiTeotkHia most 
tenderly alive, and a. nature that would fain attach itself to all 
around, I find not here a single congenial being or idea upon which 
my heart can repose. A stranger to everything, I am by all regarded 
as a stranger, and read that forbidding name in the expression of all 
whom I approach. Did I carry the remorse of a criminal in my 
bosom, I could not meet the gaze of my fellow beings with leas con- 
fidence. The few whom I have known thus far, are, for the most 
part, merchants or commonplace people, too much occupied in their 
own affairs to relish interruption during their leisure hoara. But 
when I fall in with thetn, they instantly tender the old salutation, 
'Glad to 9ee you,' coupled with an invitation to their coonting 
houses, where they are too busy td talk, snd co^itent themselves with 
proffering a chair and the newspaper. These manners result fh>m a 
mode of life very different from that Trhich prevails in Europe : atfll 
they are painfully striking to the nox'ice, especially if he l>e one of 
those who know not ho^ to support the toil and vexation of exist- 
ence, unsoothed by those cheering palliatives with whioh we are wont 
to sweeten the bitter cup of life. You well know that I waa never 
over fond of general society, nor took much delight in the heartless 
glitter of fashionable life. But what I voluntarily avoided at home, 
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is not a little desirable here, as a relief fi'om the loneliness of m^ 
position. Tet the only house at which I can spend an evening with 

any pleasure, is that of oor conntryman B , whoj with the trae 

feeling of Italian hospitality, At once made me at home nnder his 
roof. I meet him, too, occasionally in my walks, and we conTerse 
of our country, our literature, and, most frequently, of our misfor- 
tunes. God knows how grateful I am for his sympathy, without 
which it seems as if I should have died of wearing and grieU Yet 
our conversations sometimes serve to renew most keenly the mem- 
ory of my sorrows — which I fain would hwrj in the bottom of my 
heart — and send me back to my little chamber to find more sadness 
than before, in the companionship of my own thoughts. That which 
renders me most anxious, is the Jiarassing doubt which seems to 
attend my steps. I feel already that I am a burden to my relatives. 
Every day, which passes without advancing me in an occupation from 
which I can derive support, seems lost. Although I have not neg- 
lected, nor shall neglect, seeking for every honest mode of relieving 
them from this care, yet I feel a species of remorse, as if I were 
abusing their generosity ; and the bread I eat tastes bitter, when I 
reflect that the expense of my bare subsistence, even with all the 
economy I can practise, in these times, and under existing circum- 
stances, would half support the family of my aQicted mother. Thus 
my days pass, sustained only by hope and the promises of my new 
friends. Now and then, as at this moment, I write to those dear to 
me by way of solacing my bleeding heart ; but even this occupation 
is painful to me, since I can only write of my afflictions. • 

*' Ah, Eugenio, how aggravating is now the remembrance of all 
your kind advice I It is true, in an important sense, that man is the 
creator of his own destinies. With how much care and ingenuity do 
we raise the funeral pile, which is to consume our hopes and bum 
our very hearts I It is true, indeed, that if I had reconciled myself 
to existing circumstances, and allowed to subside the first force of 
those feelings which even you, with all your natural wisdoip, could 
not but confess were generous and noble ; and especially had I opened 
my eyes, and calmly looked those illusions in the face, in which so 
many of our young men, and I among the rest, so inconsiderately 
coi^fidcd, it is true I should not have experienced the bitterness of 
the present. But how^could I contemplate the miseries of our coun- 
try, and not glow with indignation at beholding all the rare gifts 
which Heaven and nature had so benigpantly bestowed, rendered 
unavailing — made but the occasion of tears to us all— every fountain 
of good dried up, or poisoned by the envy and iniquity of man ? 
How could I admit the idea that I ought to sacrifice my thoughts and 
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dearest sentiments, merely for the sake of pimsamg^ at home, one <€ 
onr gentee] professions, which, after aU, oonld not preserve me from 

- the general degradation, nor, perhaps, from infamy ? And shonld I 
have done so? And whjr? From the cowtfrdlj fear, perhaps, of 
heing exiled from the land of my fathers, when, in the Jbaojancj of 
youth, I could turn to another country — fiir distant, it is tnie, but 
free ; to a country in which I conld obtain a snbslatenoe withoat iMV 
rificing one of my- opinions ; where, even now, notwithstanding I 
may be made deeply to realize the axiom that mankind are the same 
everywhere, I do not see all around me the aspect of ^nieery and im- 
happiness, nor daily instances' of the petty vengeance and cold-hearted 
injustice of our tyrants ; where the cheerf^ prospect of peace and 
universal prosperity almost reconciles one to the inevitable evila inci- 
dent to human society ; where, at least, thought and speech are not 
crimes, and you can cherish the hope of a better ftitnre withoat see- 
ing beside you the prison or the gallows ; where the mind 'c«d ex* 
pand unfettered by any servile chain — yes, the mindf which I now 
feel as free within me as when it was first bestowed by God. 

''And yet I complain I It is true ; and I well know what yoa 
will reply to these letters, which I write only for the pleasore of 
being with you, even while we are separated. But if yon have the 

' heart to charge all the blame to me, I would beg yon, £)agenio, to 
remember that every tear teaches a truth to mortals, and that I, too,* 
am one of those numerous creatures, made np of weaknesses and 
illusions, who drag themselves blindly, and without knowing where 
or why, in the path of inexorable fate. Now that I feel that then 
never existed so great a necessity for bringing abont an alliance be- 
tween my reason and my heart, I cannot discover the method by 
which to accomplish it, and the task never seemed more impractioa- 
ble. Reason, which levels everything with her* balance to a jnst 
equilibrium, and reduces, by calculation, all things to a frigid system, 
you have adopted -aa your goddess ; and truly she is a most potent 
divinity, and often have I invoked hor aid, and supplicatingly adored 
her power. Yet this heart of mine is such a petty and obstinate 
tyrant, that it will never yield the palm even when fairly conqnered; 
and, in its waywardness, takes a wicked pleasure in pointing out the 
naked coldness of your divinity, and setting 'her before me in a most 
uninviting light. Hence it is that I am devoured witli the desire of 
home ; nor will all the charms of glory, or the smiles of fortnne, 
lure me from the dearer hope of reunion with the land and the loved 
of my heart. Yet who knows where I shall leave my bones ? Who 
knows if these eyes shall close eternally to the light amid the tears 
of my kindred, or whether friendship and love will linger sorrowftillj 
near to receive my last eigh ? 
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^^Addio, I oommend to yon mjr mother. This phrase woold be 
meaningless to any but yon. I have used it to express all I &el to 
that tenderest of beings-r-for her whom I continually behold in ima* 
gination, weeping and desolate. If the voice of pity and friendship 
are powerful in your heart, I pray you, Esgenio, leave her not nn- 
consoled. Thou must be as another child to her, and ever remember 
that she is the mother of thy friend. 



*' This morning I rose full of anxiety. The moment I awoke, my 
first thought was of you, of my family, and of the delay of your 
letters ; and the sound of the breakfast bell first aroused me from my 
painM reverie. I descended, swallowed a single cup of coffee, and, 
quick as thought, hastened to the ofllce. I did not expect to find let- 
ters, but having given my name, and perceiving that Uie postman did 
not return the customary nod of refhsal, my heart began to palpitate 
strongly. I did not deceive myself. I have my mother!s letter to 
which you have made so large an addition, and I hare been till this 
moment shut up in ray room, reading it over and over again, and 
bathing every line with my tears. God reward you for all your care 
and your love for me I i trust that, ere this, you have received my 
first lette^s, and thus been relieved of all anxiety on my account. I 
thank you for all the news yon gfive me, and especially for what you 
tell me respecting our young companions, who, I rejoice to know, 
are now quite free from the ill-founded suspicions of Government. 
The condition of Italy, however, seems to grow more sad eVery day ; 
and you write me that many are rejoicing at the rumor of imminent 
war, and in the hope that our old liberators will again reappear 
among ns. For my part, however, I cannot but tremble with yon, 
since now there is less certainty than ever that aught will remain to 
us but injuries and derision. The present and past misfortunes of 
our country shouM have taught us that, if there is anything to hope, 
it is from ourselves alone ; and it is certain, that if the new subjects 
of the new citizen-king descend again from the mountains, there is 
reason to believe that the disgraces of bygone times will be renewed 
in Italy, and it will be our lot to transmit another record of shame 
and cowardly execrations. 

" From your literary news, I learn that the Anthology, of Flor- 
ence has been abolished, and, as usual, by command of Austria. I 
had made no little search for the last number. Be it so. The sup- 
pression of that work is only one other insult to our condition, but 
not a serious loss to the nation, since the writers, who perhaps set 
out with the idea of undeoeiviDg the Italians, are themselves the 
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yeirj ones who propagate their unfortunate illnsicms; and in that 
Jonmal, whioh was . doubtless the best we had, the/ also said too 
mnoh, and without profit. In these times, there eadst no Alfieria or 
FosooIoB ; and the new school, whioh promised so maoh bj ita his- 
torical romances, has thus far accompliBhed little enough, if we ex- 
cept one or two sermons on passive obedience. Botta remains, bat 
he is alone ; and the soul of Tacitus, which should' be devoted to so 
exalted a work, is wanting to him. Moreover, his thoughts, althou^ 
grand and sacred, are rather understood readilj b j those who think, 
than felt deepljr bjr the mass, with that profound sense of despera- 
tion, from which done a real change and constancy of ojonion are to 
be hoped for among the Italians. 

' " To tell jou the truth, I believe we are so susoeptible of ffln- 
sions, that the intellectual energy of no writer Whatever ean avul 
anything in eradicating f^om the hearts of our countrymen the weak- 
nesses which are a9 old as our servitude, and which are stronglj 
maintained «by the consciousness of general debasement and aetoal 
incapacity,, as well as by the small degree of virtue and tke total 
absence of ambition on the part of our princes. I desired to allude 
to these circumstances, in reply to that part of your Mtet wlierein 
you recommend me not to forget Italy and our studies. Bui, as jet, 
you seem unaware, that in this land I have conceived jr love of conn* 
try not only more powerful than ever, but instinct with a deQ>erate 
earnestness which consumes my heart. Wherever I turn, the aQ>eot 
of all the civil and social benefits enjoyed by this fortunate people, 
fills me, at tl\e same time, with wonder, admiration, and immense 
grief. Not that I envy the Americans their good fortune, which, on 
the contrary, I ardently rejoice in, and desire, as much as any. one of 
themselves, may be forever continued to the land. But I think <^ 
Italy, and know not how to persuade myself why her condition 
should he so dififerent and so sad. I do not allude to the general 
policy of the country, but I speak of what I see every day while 
walking the streets — a quiet population, incessantly intent npon in« 
dustry and commerce, without being retarded by civil restrictions or 
tyrannical extortions, by the subterfuges ^of ofiScial harpiea, or by the 
machinery of so many hungry and shameless finanoiera, nor yet 
continually irritated by the insufferable and cowardly insolence of 
the ministers of the law, who, either in the military garb, or as civil 
officers, or in the form of police, are the vilest instruments of Euro- 
pean tyranny — the pests of the state, consuming ita aubstanoe and 
resources, and corrupting the manners and morals of the people. 
Here, I have not yet seen in the streets a nngle soldier, nor one 
patrol of police, nor, in fact, any guard of the public aafetj ; f^ ^ 
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baving occasion to go to the Ooatom House, I was quite astonished 
to see the simplicity of the forms, the expedition with which affiiirs 
were condacted, and the small number of officers employed. In- 
deed, this people seem like a large and united family, if not bonnd 
together by affection and reciprocal love, at least allied by a common 
and certain interest, and the experience that the good of all is the 
good of the individual. Every on^ who has the will to labor will 
easily find occasion for its free practice and most adequate recom- 
pense. Not being incited by opportonity and the keen necessities of 
life, crimes are rare, violences almost unheard of, and poverty and 
extreme want unknown. In the streets and markets, and in every 
place of public resort, you behold an activity, a movement, an 
energy of life, and a continual progress of affairs ; and in the move- 
ments and countenances of the people, you can discern a certain air 
of security, confidence, and dignity, which asks only for free scope. 
I know not how it is, but often I pause thoughtfully in the midst of 
the thoroughfare, to contemplate the scene around me. I sometimes 
find myself standing by some habitation, and my fancy begins to pic^ 
ture it as the sanctuary of every domestic and social virtue — as the^^ 
cradle of justice and piety — as the favorite sojourn of love, peace, 
and every human excellence. And my heart is cheered, and bleedi 
at the same time, as I then jevert to Italy, and imagine what might 
be her prosperity, and how she might gloripusly revive, and become 
again mistress of every virtue and every noble custom, among the 
nations of the world. 

^^ Judge, then, if I have forgotten, or if it will be possible for me to 
forget Italy, as long as I remain in this country. For the rest, as* I 
have before said, I am only made the more constantly to remember 
ray native land. I am told, and begin to realize, that here, as well 
as there, Utopian views of politics, morals, religion, and philosophy, 
have long prevailed, and promise to grow more luxuriously than 
ever, and become, perhaps, fatal to the prosperity and liberty of thii 
land. It is, however, no small consolation for the moment, to reflect, 
that the doctrines of this uation do not depend upon the letterati, or 
rather, that the country does not look to that class for its salvation ; 
which, as such, has no voice in the capital. There are here no mere 
questions of language; no romanticists o)r classieisti who cannot 
understand each other ; no imperial nor royal academicians of gram- 
mar; no furious pedants who are continually disputing how we 
should write, nor any that pretend to dictate how we should think. 
Eloquence is here the true patrimony, and, in fact, the most formi- 
dable weapon for good or for evil, in the hands of the people, who 
estimate it more or less by the standard of their want« or individual 
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partialities. I will tell yon, however, froni time to time, in ftiture 
letters, as I become better informed on these ialjfeots. Tet expect 
not, I pray you, from me, either statistics, disquisitionB, or a trayel- 
ier'^ joomal, since yon know I oame hither in quite another oapacity. 

There goes, with this, another letter to our young friend B , who 

writes me that he desires to come and seek his fortune in the United 
Stflttes. You will see my reply ; and, to dissuade him still more fitwa 
the project) let him see what I have written yocL Addio, JAre ever 
in the love of your friends, of letters, of your country, and of yoora, 
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An errant countryman of ours, with the ready wit of hd 
educated New Englander, when Bojonming in Ixmdon, after 
a Ipng visit to the Continent, being disappointed in Ins remit- 
tances, conceived the idea of replemshing his purse hj a spir- 
ited article for one of the* popular magazines, wherein he 
ima^ned the sayings and doings of a Yankee ruler eadd&olj 
placed at the head of affairs in the kingdom of Naples. Hie 
picture was salient and unique, fmd amused the public We 
were irresistibly reminded thereof by a litfle brochure 
wherein the process here described is exactly reversed, and, 
instead of a Yankee leUerato in Naples, we have a Neapoli^m 
priest in America. So grotesquely ignorant and absurdly 
superstitious and conservative is the spirit of this brief and 
haflty record,* that we cannot but regret the naive writer had 
not extended his tour and bis chronicle ; for, in that case, we 
should have had the most amusing specimen extant of mod- 
em Travels m America. The author was a chaplain in the 
navy of his Majesty of Naples. He describes the voyage of 
the frigate Urania during a nearly two years' emise from 
Castellamare to Gibraltar, thence via Teneriflfe to Pemam- 
buco, Rio Janeiro, and St. Helena, to New York and Boston, 
and back to Naples by way of England and France. In his 
dedication of the " Breve Racconto " to the very reverend 
chaplain of Ferdinand H, he declares he finds ^^ Don podii 

* ** Breye Racconto delle cose Chiesastiche piu Importanti oooone nd 
riaggio fatto sulla Real Fregata Urania, dal 15 Agosto, 1844, al 4 Mano, 
1846, per Raffaele Capobianco, Cavaliere del Real Ordine del Heriio di Fran- 
ceses I. e Capellano della Real Marina,** Napoli, 1846. 
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oonsolazioni " in having gathered ^' some froito in the vine- 
yard of the Lord " daring hia perilous voyage ; but he adds, 
" the rivers are but little grateful for the return of the water 
they yielded in vapor ; 'V and so this dedication and descrip- 
tion are but a poor return to ^' our fountain of wisdom and 
virtue." The style, spirit, ideas in this litUe journal are quite 
mediaeval. The simplicity and ignorance and bigotry of the 
roving ecclesiastic are the more striking from their contrast 
with the times and places of which he writes. Imagine a 
priest or friar suddenly, transported from the Toledo to 
Broadway, and it is easy to solve what would otherwise be 
enigmatical in this childish narrative. He mentions, with 
pious reflections, the death of a mariner at sea from ^' nos- 
talgia;" lauds, at the South American ports, the Roman 
Catholic religion, remarking its aptitude to '^ generalmente 
insinuarsi nel cuore del popolo docile." At Rio Janeiro he 
celebrates the feast of the Virgin ; and to the devout manner 
in which the ship's company commended themselves to her, 
he attributes their subsequent miraculous escape from ship- 
wreck. Thus, he writes, " Qod showed himself content with 
our homage to the Virgin." They keep Palm Sunday bn 
board, with palms brought from St. Helena. He describes 
summarily the aspect of the cities they visit, gives the alti- 
tude of the peak of Teneriffe, notes the zones and tropics, the 
rites, and rate of their progress. ^^ La navigazione felice^" 
he observ'es, ^^ arrise alle pie devozioni." On entering New 
York harbor, the chaplain says we passed ^' il grande forte 
Hamilton, e finalmente la Fregata," after six thousand mileb 
of navigation, ^' dropt her anchor opposite the Battery gar- 
den, built in the sea, and joined to the eontinerU by a wdoden 
bridge about two hundred feet long." He remarks upon the 
public buildings, observing that the Exchange was '^ rebuilt 
in 1838, and is destined for a hospital;" that the Croton 
water " serves for conflagrations,^which are very frequent," 
and that '^il commercio 6 attivissimo." He descants upon 
"la immensita de vapori," declaring that the ferry boats 
carry " not only loaded carts, ten or fifteen at a time, but also 
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bathJionses, -with vmry convenienoe." Hu mort elaborst« 
desoriptioiu, howerer, are reflerred for the Catholio chnrehea 
—St. Patrick's, 6t. Peter^s, St. Ginseppe, and the Chnrch of 
the TiiDSfignration, There he celebrated mass. He admirea 
the "Campanile" of "il Tempio coloBsale de^i Epiaoopali" 
^^inily Church), and is charmed with the " Seminario Cat^ 
toHoo," through vhioh he was conducted by " quel gentile e 
viitaoso TCBOOTO MouMgnore Has " — donbtleaa the late Bishop 
Hughes. The Italian priests, the juvenile cboriatera, and the 
ohnroh mnsio excite his enthuuasni. Croirds of Catholics, 
he tells, ns, came oa board the frigate to hear the swlora rang 
"Salra Regina." Romanjsm, he dedares, has "profonnd 
root " in the United States, and " daily grows," though the 
Episcopalians still strive " to infuse into the homan heart the 
poison-that, in 160S, came from Elizabeth's mcoessor." He 
calls the Protestant sects "tristi piantv," and gives a list 
thereof, adding, " and to fimsh the noUome catalogue, to con- 
fosion add confusion, with the Quakers and Hebrew ayna- 
gognes." " 11 nemico inferaale," he says, tried to insiniute 
his " vcleoo dell' errore " into the ship. Protestant emiesar 
riea from the Bible Society come on board to distribute the 
Scriptures "senza spirito santo!" Hia indignation at this 
proceeding ia boundlesa. "Era mai possibfle," he exchiima, 
" che i ciechi illuminassero gll illnminati e ohe intiepidesaoro 
nel el cuore de Napolitani qnella Religione che il Priadpe 
stesso degli ApostoU venne a predicare nella loro atta I ** * 

Leaving New York, the pious chiq>luD was " swept from 
the shores of the Hudson to Cape Cod," and, on the Sd of 
Juno, entered " the wonderful and picturesque bay" of Bos- 
ton, to the sound of greeting cannon, and surrounded " by 
gondolas, whence arose cordial hnrrahs" (*'ben venga^. 
Boston, B.iys the erudite c^plun, " was founded by English 
colonista from Boston in England. Bunker Hill monument 
was commenced in 1827 Ity the celebrated en^eer, OT>on- 

> " A« tf it vera poirible for fbe blind t« *niigtjjiT< Uw cali^tcMd, iml 
WMkcD in the hevtt of NetpoUbuu Uut raligios whidi the Prince td tfit 
ApoHlea UnMlf came to preach in their own gl^." 
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pdl Webster, under the presidency of the eelebrtted Lft> 
fajette I " He describes the pubUc edifices, and, among them, 
the '^ Casa di Citt^'' *^ which rises from a height near th« 
public garden, and presents a majestic appearance, ¥4th €ol' 
umna of white marbled Among the memorable names of 
streets, he observes, is ''that of Franklin, who drew t]i0 
lightning from heaven." Of the churches, he only remem- 
bers the Cathedral, the care and prosperity of which he 
ascribes '' to that excellent prelate, FitsEpatrick." Again he 
congratulates himself upon the progress of his Church-r- 
thanks to the labors '' della propagaadone delle fede " — and 
declares that '' the net of St. Peter does not fail to fish ^p 
many new souls from the turbid sea of error." Although 
made up of all nations, '' the Americans," says the Neapoli- 
tan padre^ '' follow the habits and custonas of the English." 
From Boston the frigate went to Holland and to England, 
from Plymouth to Brest, thence to Carthagena and Toulon, 
the island of Zante and Navarino, all of which places 4ire 
briefly noted; and from the latter they proceed to Naples, 
which harbor and city the delighted chaplain hails as the 
cradle of Tasso and the tomb of Virgil; saluting, in the 
facile rhetoric of his native tongue, Mergellina, '' where rest 
the ashes of Sannazdro," Herculuieum, Pompeii, and the light 
" del nostro sole, un perpetuo e vi^issimo verde, I'ombrifero 
pino, il pomposo cipresso, Podorato arancio, una sopredente 
moltitudine di -eleganti casine sparse per tutta quanto la 
costa, stanze di un popolo vivacissimo ed amorevole I " At 
length, two steamers sent by '' la benignity de R6 " approach 
the Urania, and the loyal and loving Padre Capobianco in- 
vokes Heaven's blessing on his head and reign, and, '' in the 
midst of the joy and affection of kindred and friends," kisses 
his native earth. 

Every American who has travelled in Europe has some 
extraordinary anecdote to relate of the ignorance there exisV 
ing in regard to the geography, history, and condition of his 
country ; but, perhaps, the questions asked him are nowhere 
BO absurd as in Sicily. Her isolated position before the ad« 
16 
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▼ent of Garibaldif and the prevalent want of edneatioiii 
explain the phenomenon. Two things chiefly the SiciBmt 
know about America — ^that she imports fruit, ealphnr, and 
rags from the island, and affords a safe acylnm tot poUtieal 
refugees. At the seaports, especially in STracnse, our nsral 
ofBcers are remembered as the most liberal of gentlemen. A 
deputation, not many years since, when the American sqnid- 
ron in the Mediterranean wintered there, waited on the com- 
modore, and offered to cooperate with him in annexing BitStj 
to the United States. A spacious hotel wad built at SyraoQae, 
under the expectation that the fine harbor of that ancient city 
would beccQne the permanent rendezvous of our fleet ; but 
the .jealousy of Bomba interposed, and Mahon continued to 
be the depot of our national ships, until Spezzia was substi- 
tuted. Within a short period it was impossible to find in 
Sicily a book that could enlighten a native, in the ItaBaa lan- 
guage, as to the actual resources and institutions of Ameoca. 
In 1853, however, one of the Palermo editors published a 
vdume giving an accoimt of his experience in the United 
States, with statistics and political facts, interspersed with no 
small amount of complacent gossip. The novelty of the 
subject then and there seemed to atone for the superfidal and 
egotistic tone. Very amusing it wa)B to an American so- 
journer in the beautiful Sicilian capital, to glance at the 
^' Yiaggio nella America Settentrionale di Salvatore Abbate e 
Migliori." We have seen what kind of gossip the French 
and Euglish indulge in while recording their experience in 
America ; let us compare with it a Sicilian's. He avows his 
object in visiting the New World — to ascertain for biTni^ lf 
how far the unfavorable representations of a well-known class 
of British travellers are correct. He gravely assures his 
countrymen that, although foreigners are kindly received 
there, the Government docs not pay for the transit of emu 
grea. The great characteristic which naturally impressed a 
subject of Ferdinand of Naples, was the non-interference of 
Government with private persons and affidrs, except when 
the former have rendered themselves directly amenable to the 
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Uw, hj Bome inyagioii of the rights of others — an inestimable 
privilege in the view of one who has lived under espionagOi 
sinrrij and the inqnisition. All things are ganged by the law 
of contrast in this world ; and it is onrions, with .the bitter 
tmd often jnst complaints of Englishmen of the discomforts 
of travel in America fresh in mind, to note the delight with 
which a Sicilian, accustomed to the rude lettigoj hard mule^ 
precarions fare, and risk of enconntering bandits, expatiates 
upon the safety, the society, and abundant rations accorded 
the traveller in the Western world. " Ecco," exclaims Salva- 
tore, after describing a deli^tful Ut&A-tUe with a fair com- 
panion in the cars, and a hearty supper on board the steamer 
en route from Boston to New Tork, '^ Ecco il felice modo di 
viaggiare negli Stati Uniti.sia per terra che per aoqu»; 
divertimenti sJDciali e senza p^judizii, e celerity di viaggia 
libero dai furtori e dagli assassini" 

• The festa bells of some samt are foi:ever rin^g in Sidly ; 
and, although our traveller found holidays few and far be- 
tween in this busy land, he describes, with much zest, the first 
of May, New Year's, and St. Valentine's Dmy in New York. 
His journal, while there, is quite an epitome of what ia so 
fanuliar to us as to be scarcely realized, imtil thus ^' set in a 
note book," as the strange experience of a Southern Euro- 
pean. To him, intelligence offices for domestics, mock auo- 
tions, the Empire Club, anniversaries of national societies, 
the frequency of conflagrations, matrimonial advertisements, 
the extent of insurance, the variety and modes of worship 
of Protestant sects, the number and freedom of public jour- 
nals, the unimpeded association of the sexes, and the size and 
splendor of the fashionable stores and hotels, are features 
and facts of metropolitan life so novel as to claim elaborate 
description. Amusement is an essential element of life to an 
Italian, fostered by his sensibility to pleasant excitement, and 
his long political vassalage. Accordingly, Salvatore devotes 
no inconsiderable portion of his book to the public entertain* 
ments available in our cities. Few Americans imagine how 
much an enthusiastic foreigner can find to gratify hid taste 
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and divert hk mind in New York. The eateeni of the ode- 
brated English actors, Italian opera singeny and Oennan 
pianists, the concerts of Ole Boll and De Meyer, tbe militjuy 
balls^ travelling circuses, public dinners, private aotrfet, ttd 
theatres, afford Salvatore a theme upon which he dilates aa 
only one of his sensitive and mercurial race can ; and the 
An^erican reader is astonished to discover what abundant 
provision for the pleasure seeker may be found in ouriitilita- 
rianland. 

More grave interests, however, are not forgotten. A sao- 
dnct but authentic account is given of some of the abori^- 
nal tribes; our constitutional system is deady stated; the 
details of government in ^e Eastern and Middle States are 
defined ; the means and methods of education ; the ter^eals, 
trees, rivers, charitable institutions, ^agricultural and mechani- 
cal industry of the country, are ihtelligenily explainied and 
illustrated; and thus a considerable amount of important 
information afforded, dtogether new to the mass of Us 
countrymen. This is evidently collected from books of refer- 
ence ; and its tone and material form an absd^te contrast to 
the light-hearted and childish egotism of the writer's own 
diary, wherein the vanity of a versifier and sentimentalism 
of a beau continually remind us of the amiable gallants and 
dilettante liUercUeurs we have met among Sdvatore's oomitry- 
men. His generalizations are usudly correct, bat tinctured 
with his national temperament. He describes the Americans 
as ^^ a little cold, thoughtful, sustained, grave, positive in 
speech and argument, brave, active, intelligent, and true in 
friendship." The Northerners, he says, ^' are bom with the 
instinct of work, and in physiognomy are like Europeans." 
Though . there are '^ not many rich, most are comfortable ; 
and, though few are learned, the great majority are intelli- 
gent. Labor is a social requisition ; moderate fortunes and 
large families abound ; and the test question in reguA to a 
stranger is, ^ What can he do ? ' " He sums up the peculiar 
advantages of the country as consisting of ^ a good diniate, 
a fertile soil, salubrious air and water, abundance of piovis- 
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ions, adequate pay for labor, good laws, affiible women, en- 
couragements to matrimony, freedom, and public education'' 
—each and all of which lie seems to appreciate from the con- 
trast they afford to tl^e civil wrongs and social limitations of 
his own beautiful land, not then emancipated from the most 
degrading of modem despotisms. He notes the temperature 
with care, and has occasion to realize its extreme alternations. 
To a Sicilian, a snowstorm and sleighing, must prove a winter 
carnival ; and Salvatore gives a chapter to what he calls ^^ La 
cittd nel giubello dellai neve.'' He finds the American women 
charming, and marvels at the extent and variety of their edu- 
cational discipline, giving the progranmie of studies in a 
fashionable female seminary as one of the wonders of the 
land; and also a catalogue of popular and ^fted female 
writers, as aa unpreoedente4 social fact, in his experience* 
Salvatore was a great, reader of newspapers while in this 
country, and was in the habit of transcribfaig, from those 
^'charts of bnsy life," characteristic incidents and articles 
wherewith to illustrate his record of life m America. He 
was puffed by editorial friends, and mentions such compli- 
ments, as well as the publication of some of his own verses, 
with no little complacency ; as, for instance, ^* Quest' ^ggi, 
contra ogui mia aspettazione, si e pubblicato nel giomile — 
Eoening Pasty un elogio dando a conoscere agli Americani lo 
scopo del mio viaggio," Ac, ; and elsewhere, ^' il mio addio 
all' America e stato messo in musica." 

One of the latest publications of Italian origin, although 
written in the French language and by a French citizen, is 
that of a Corsican officer, one of Prince Napoleon's suite, on 
his brief visit to the United States, in the summer of 1861.* 

Eighteen hundred leagues traversed in two months, '^ more 
with eyes than ears or mind," would seem to afford a most 
inadequate basis for discussion where grave facts of national 
polity and character are its subjects ; but when the author of 
such a record be^s by confessing himself mistaken as a 

* '* Lettres iur lea ftats-Unis d^Amerique,** par le LietitenanU>>loiieI 
Ferri Pisam, Aide-de-camp de S. A. I. le Prince Nq>oleoD, Tvk^ 1802. 
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prophet, and disclaims all pret^idons to ether aocarMjflBid 
interest than can be found in a ^* point de vwm giraerd," »d 
^ portraits saisis an yoI," and ^'^ resumes de oonversatioiifl fii^ 
tives," we accept his report and specnlationB with seat, if- not 
with entire satisfaction^ and accompany his rapid expedition, 
animated descriptions, and thoughtfnl thongh haatjr com- 
mentary, with the more pleasure inasmnoh as the tonper 
and tone of both indicate an experienced travell^v ^ ahiewd 
observer, and a cnltivated thinker. The time of this Tiiit 
and date of its record give thereto' an interest apart from any 
intrinsic claim. America had just been converted frem'a 
world of peaceful industry to a scene of civil war. The 
Qallic visitors compared £he crisis to that which had onoe 
hurled France into anarchy and military despotism ; and be- 
held here a mighty army iitiprovised in the Free States, with 
no apparent check to their industrial prosperity ; and gomn- 
mental powers assumed to meet the exigency without pro- 
vokmg any popular distrust in the rectitude of the authori- 
ties or the safety of their rights ; arrests, proscriptioil, and 
enlistments were sanctioned by public confidence ; in a.word; 
the patriotism of an instructed people was the safeguard of 
the republic. • 

It is remarkable that a writer whose mind Was so |^e^ 
occupied with the exciting military scenes and imminent 
political problems of the day, should have become so thor- 
oughly and justly impressed with the religious phenomena 
. of the Eastern States, tracing their development from the 
Pilgrims to Edwards, and thence to Whitfield and Channing; 
and the conflicts of faith thus foreshadowed. '^ Les £tat8- 
TJnis," he writes, '^ pr68etitent en ce moment des specta^des 
bien ^mouvants. Les armies s'entrechoquent sur tons les 
points de leur immense territoire. TJne race qui semblait 
devoir realiser 1 'ideal pacifique de Phumanite modeme se 
transforme tout a coup en un peuple belliqueux et se dechire 
de ses propres mains. D'autre part Tesckvage se dresse, au 
milieu des horreurs de la guerre, come une question de vie on 
de mort, devant laqueUe reculent et le philosophe, et rhomms 
18* 
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d'6tat et r^conomiste. Eh bien ! fknt-il vons I'aYoner, mon 
colonel, toils ces fails extraordinaires, dont nous somznes 
temoins, et qui rempliront nn jour l^histoire de ce siecle, ont 
k mes yeux tme portee moips redontable que celoi que nous 
venons de tronver k Boston, nn de ces faits qui bonleversent 
la condition de IHiomme, sans s'inscrire, comme les grands 
evenements politiqnes, en traits de feu et dn sang, dans sa 
ro^moire. Je veux parler de Petablissement da D6isme dans 
le nonveau monde sons la forme d'nne religion, d'Hne Eglise, 
du Deisme, non plus enseign6 par. one phHosophie speculative, 
mais pratiqu6 ' comme un culte, comme im principe moral et 
social, par P^Ute de la soci6t6 Americaine, et faisant, an d6- 
pens du Protestantisme, les progr^s les plus effira3rant8." 
Thereupon we have a treatise op '* Protestantism,^' from 
Edwards and Whitfield to Channing; the Puritans, the 
voluntary church system, rationalism, Ac, ^^ face k face avec 
le Catholicisme ;'' and he concludes with the prophecy that 
'^ ce sera entre ces deux champions que se livrera le combat 
supreme qui d^cide^ des destinies futures de rhumanit^." 

Colonel PisanPs letters are a striking illustration of the 
facilities of modern travel. He describes the complete and 
elegant appointments of tbe swift and sale steam yacht in 
which Prince Napoleon, his wife, and suite, after visitii:(g 
various points of the Old World, crossed the ocean, and, in a 
very few weeks, saw half a continent. They entered the 
harbor of New York, after days' of cautious navigation 
owing to the dense fog, which, fortunately, and almost dra> 
matically, lifted just as they sailed up the beautiful bay, re- 
vealing, under the limpid effulgence of a summer day, a spec- 
tacle which enchanted the Colonel, familiar as he was with 
the harbors of Naples and Constantinople. 

The reader can scarcely help finding a parallel in this sud- 
den and delightful change in the natural landscape, with that 
which exists between the preface and the text of this work, 
in regard to the national cause. Arriving at the moment 
when the defeat of. the Federal army at Bull Bun had spread 
dismay among the conservative traders, and -warmed to im- 
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prudent exultation the traitors of the North, all the trftV€l-. 
lers heard from the offidal representatiyea of their oovutry 
who greeted their arrival, was diaoouraging — ahnost hopelefls 
for the republic. His Highness thought otherwise, and 
viewed the national cause with unshaken confidence; but 
Colonel Preani, in giving his letters to the public, a year 
afterward, found himsdf obliged to retract premature fore* 
bodings, and admit a reactipn and reversal, not onlj of tbe 
fortunes of war, but of the vital prospects of the natiim. 
Midsummer is the worst period of the year for a foreign^ to 
arrive in New York — a fact this writer scarcely appreciated, 
as he regards the deserted aspect of the palatial residence^ as 
their normal condition, and speaks of the thea appearanoe of 
the population as if it were characteristic Surprised by the 
oourteous urbanity of those with whom he came in ocmtact 
in shops, streets, and public conveyances, he contraata this 
superiority of manners with his anticipations of mflSaniam, 
and with the utter neglect of municipal method and deoeney. 
The American steamboats and railways are fully diacnaaed 
and described. Broadway seems to Pisani a baiaar a league 
and a half in length. He misses the taste in dress familiar 
to a Parisian's eye, thinks the horses an^l harnesses Ifaie, but 
the horsemen and equipages inferior. Despite ^^lea indua- 
tries de luxe," men of leisure, varied culture, and special 
tastes seemed quite rare, and the average physiognomy un- 
attractive. The architecture and aspect of the hotels strike 
him as sombre compared with those of Paris ; and he de- 
clares every gamin of that metropolis would ridiciile our 
popular and patriotic fStea as childish attempts thereat, which 
he attributes to the basis of Anglo-Saxon reserve in the na- 
tional character, wherein ^' Texpression de la pens^e eat raie- 
ment dans un rapport exact avec la pensee elle-nieme.'' De- 
centralization, tod all its phenomena, naturally impress hit 
mind, accustomed to routine and method ; and the manner of 
recruitiug and organizmg — in fact, the whole military Hgimu 
of the country — offers salient points of comment and critidsai 
to one Yfho has long witnessed the resulta of profeaaioiial Els 
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in this sphere. Yisiting FbOadelphia, Washington, and the 
great lakes, adapting themselves to the customs and the peo- 
ple, examining all things with good-natured intelligence, this 
record contains many acute repiarks and suggestive generali- 
zations. We have numerous portraits of individuals, sketches 
of scenery, reflections on the past, and speculations as regards 
the future. The absence of a concierge at the White House, 
the naivete of the neV President, the character and principles 
of statesmen and of parties, are subjects of ^candid discus- 
sion. The mines of Lake Superior, the community of Rapp- 
ists, McCormick's manufactory of "engins agricoles," the 
local trophies and the economical resources of the country, 
find judicious mention. While the Colonel is indignant at 
the " curiosity brutale " encountered in the West^ he pays a 
grateful tribute to the hospitality of the people. At Pitts- 
burg, the site of Fort Duquesne, he reverts with pride and 
pathos, to the French domination on this continent, recalls its 
military successes, and laments its final overthrow. At Moimt 
Vernon he thinks of Xafayette's last visit, and sadly contrasts 
that period of republican enthusiasm and prosperity with the 
sanguinary conflict of the passing hour. Indeed, the value 
and interest of these letters consist in the vivid glimpses 
they afford of the darkest hour in our history as a free peo- 
ple, and the indirect but authentic testimony thus afforded to 
the recuperative and conservative power of our institutions 
and national character. Colonel Pisani accompanied Prince 
Napoleon in his visits to the camps of both armies, and heacd 
their respective officers express their, sentiments freely. Rare 
in the history of war is such an instance of dual observation 
apparently candid ; seldom has the same pen recorded, within 
a few hoitrs, impressions of two hostile forces, their aspect, 
condition, aims, animue^ and leaders. Rapid as was the jour- 
ney and hasty the inspection, we have many true and vivid 
pictures and portraits ; and it is interesting to note how 
gradually but surely the latent resources of the country, the 
absolute instincts of the popular will, and the im]ffoved be- 
cause sustained force of the Government, are revealed to the 
16* 
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mind of this pleasant meanteurj. who brings lionie to the 
American reader the moral crisis, so memorable in the retro- 
spect,' which succeeded our prematore battle for national 
honor and life — whose vital onrrent, thus baffled^ shrank back 
to the heait of the republic, only to return with fresh and 
permanent strength to every vein in the body politio, and 
vitalize the popular brain and heart with concentrated patri- * 
otic scope, insight, and action. Absorbings however, aa was 
the question of the hour even to a casual sojourner, the 
jdiysical, social, and economical traits of the country were 
only more &yn^athetically examined by the intelligent party 
of the .Prince because of the war doud that overhung tiiem ; 
and we -are ti*ansported from inland sea and lonely prairie to 
the capital of New England, where, says the Colonel, ^ for 
the first time I believed myscflf in Europe^" and to quite other 
society than the governmental cirdes at Washington or the 
financial cliques of New TorL At Cambridge and Boa- 
ton, with Agassiz, Felton, Everett, and others, he found ooo- 
g^enial minds. The speech of the latter at a parting banquet 
given the Prince, is noted as a modd of tact and rhetoric ; 
while " Vive la France,*' the refirain of Holmes' song, with 
happy augury cheered their departure. 



CHAPTER X. 



AMERICAN TRAVELLERS AND W.RITER3. 



JOHN AND WILLIAK BABTBAM ; MADAMK KNIOHT ; LBDTABD ; CAB- 

yeb; jeffebbon; dilat; DWianr; coxe; ikoeb80LL; walsh; 
FAiTLDiNo; flint; cliitton; hall; txtdob; wibt; ooofeb; 
h<»ffmah; OLMSTED ; bbtakt; ooYEBmoEirr exflobations ; 
washington; mbs. xibxland; ibyin g ; amebican illustba- 
tite litebatxjbx; bioobapht; histobt; manuals; obatobt; 
bomancb; fostbt; local fiottjbbs; bybbett, hawthoehb, 

CHANNma, ETC. 



Thebb is one class of travellers in America that have 
peculiar claims upon native sympathy and consideration ; for 
neither foreign adventure nor royal patronage, nor even pri- 
vate emolument, prompted their joumeyings. Natives of 
the soil, and inspired either by scientific or patriotic enthtisi- 
asm — ^not seldom by both — they strove to make one part of 
our vast country known to the other ; to reveal the natural 
beauties and resources thereof to their neighbors, and to 
Europeans ; and to promote national development by careful 
exploration and faithful reports. All the intelligent pioneers 
of our border civilization more or less enacted the part of 
beneficent travellers. Public spirit, in colonial and later times, 
found scope in expeditions which opened paths through the 
wilderness, tested soil, dimate, and naturid productions, and 
estimated the facilities hitherto locked up in primeval soli- 
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tades. Washington's early sonreys, Bogne's first sojoarn in 
tlie woods of Kentucky, Clinton's visit to Western New 
York to trace the conrse of the Erie Canal, are examples of 
thb incidental kind of home travel, so nseM to tiie early 
statesmen and the political economists. At subsequent 
periods, the natural features of the Great West ^ere revealed 
to us by Flint imd Hall ; New England local and social traits 
were agreeably reported by Tudor and Dwight ; Lewis and 
Clarke gave the first authentic gUmpses of the Rocky Momi- 
tains and the adjacent plains, afterward so bravely traversed 
by Fremont and others; and Schoolcraft gathered np the 
traditions and the characteristics of those regions still occu- 
pied by the aborighies; and while Audubon tracked the 
feathered creation along the whole Atlantic coast, Perdval 
exaftnined every rood of the soil of Connecticut. 

Among the most interesting of the early native traveUers 
in America, are the two Bartrams. Their instinctive fond- 
ness for nature, a simplicity and veneration bom of the best 
original Quaker influence, and habits of rural work and medi- 
tation, throw a pedtdiar charm arouitd the memoirs of these 
kindly and assiduous naturalists, and make the account they 
have left of their wanderings fresh and genial, notwithstand- 
ing the vast progress since made in the natural sciences. 
John Bartram's name is held in grateful honor by botanists, 
as "the first Anglo-American who conceived the idea of 
establishing a botanic garden, native and exotic" He was 
lured to this enterprise, and its kindred studies, by the habit 
of collecting American plants and seeds for his friend, Peter 
Collinson, of London. Encouraged by him, Bartram began 
to investigate and experiment in this pleasant field of inquiry. 
He was enabled to confirm Logan's theory in regard to miuxe, 
and to illustrate the sexes of plants. From sach a humble 
and isolated beginning, botany expanded in this country into 
its present elaborate expositions. The first systematic enu- 
meration of American plants was commenced in Holland, by 
Gronovins, from descriptions furnished by John Clayton, of 
Virginia. As early as 1732, Mark Catesby, of Virginia, had 
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published a volume on the ^^ Natural History of Carolina, 
Florida, and the Bahamas.'' Golden, of New York, corre- 
sponded with European botanists, from his sylvan retreat 
near Newburg. We have already noticed the visit to 
America of a pupil of Linnaeus — ^Peter Ealm. The labors 
of Logan, Dr. Mitchell, Dr. Adam Euhn of Philadelphia, 
the first professor of botany there, the establishment of Ho- 
sack's garden in New York, Dr. Schoef^ Humphrey Mar- 
shall, Dr. Cullen of Berlin, the two Michauzs, Clinton, and 
the Abb^ Correa, promoted the invQfstigation and elucidation 
of this science in America, until it became associated with the 
more recent accomplished expositors. But with the earliest 
impulse and record thereof, the name of John Bartram }b 
delightfully associated ; and it is as a naturalist that lie mad6 
those excursions, the narrative of which retains the charm of 
ingenuous zeal, integrity, and kindliness. John Bartram was 
bom in Delaware, then Chester County, Penn., in 1699. His 
great-grandfather had lived and died in Derbyshire, England ; 
his grandfather followed William Penn to die New World, 
and settled in the State which bears the famous Quaker's 
name ; his father married, ^' at Darby meeting, Elizabeth 
Hunt," and had three sons, of whom John, the eldest, in- 
herited from an uncle the farm. His early education was 
meagre, as far as formal teaching is concerned. He studied 
the grammar of the ancient languages, and had a taste for 
the medical art, in which he acquired skill enough to make 
him a most welcome and efficient physician to the poor. It 
is probable that, as a simpler, seeking herbs of alleviating 
virtues, he was won to that love of nature, especially fruits, 
flowers, and plants, which became almost a ruling passion. 
But, according to the exigencies of the time and country, 
Bartram was an agriculturist by vocation, and assiduous 
therein ; yet this did not prevent his indulging his scientific 
love of nature and his philosophic instinct : he observed and 
he reflected while occupied about his farm. The laws of 
vegetation, the loveliness of flowers, the mysteries of growth, 
were to him a perpetual miracle. To the thrift and sim* 
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plicnly of life common among the original ftrmen of Amer- 
ica, he miited an ardent lore of knowledge and an admins 
tion of the processea and the prodneta of n alui e pa rtly a 
sentiment and partly a scientific impntse. Porohafling a traet 
on the banks of the Schuylkill, three mHea firom Fhiladelphiay 
he biHlt, with his own hands, a commodious dwelling, colti- 
vated five a<3res as a garden, and made oontimia] jonmeys in 
search of plants. The place became so attractiye^ that Tint- 
ora flocked thither. By degrees he gained aoqnaintaneea 
abroad, established correspondence and a system of ex- 
changes with botanists^ and so laid the foundation of botani- 
'cal enterprise and taste in America. This hale, benign, and 
wise man, rarely combining in his natare the aeal and ob- 
servant habitude of the naturalist with the seroie self^poaaea- 
don of the Friend, trayelled over a large part of the eoantry, 
explored Ontario, the domain of the Iroqacns, the sihores ai^ 
sources of the Hudson, Delaware, SchnylkiH, SnaqOidiamiai 
Alleghany, and San Juan. At the age of seventy he Tinted 
Carolina and Florida. 

Peter Ck>llinson wrote of him to Colden as a ^ wonderfld 
natural genius, considering his education, and that he was 
never out of America, but is a husbandman.'' ^^ EQs obeer* 
vations,'' he adds, '^ and accounts of all natural productions, 
are much esteemed here for their accuracy. It ia really 
astonishiug what a knowledge the man has attained merdy 
by the force of industry and his own genius." 

The journal* of his tour was sent to England, and was 
published '^ at the instance of several gentlemen." The pre> 
face shows how comparatively rare were authentic books of 
Travel from natives of America, and how individual were 
Bartram's zeal and ^iterprise in this respect. ^ The inhab- 
itants of all the colonies," says the writer, ^ have eminently 

* " Observations on the Climate, Soil, RiTen, Frodoctioni, l^e., mftde bf 
John Bartram in his Travels from Pensilvonia to Onondagm, Oiwego, tad 
the Lake Ontario in Canada ; to which is annexed a Coriooa Acoount of the 
Cataracts of Niagara, by Mr. Peter Ealm, a Swedish GeDtleman who trardled 
there,*' London, 1751. 
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deserved the character of industriotis in agricnltore and 
commerce. I could wish they had as well deserved that of 
adventurous inland discoverers ; in this they have been mnch 
outdone by another nation, whose poverty of country and 
unsettled temper have prompted them to such views of ex- 
tending their possessions, as our agriculture and commerce 
make necessary for us to imitate.'' 

The region traversed by Bartram a little more than a oen- 
tury ago, and described in this little volume, printed in tiie 
old-fashioned type, and bearing the old imprimatur of Fleet 
street, is one across and around which many of us have flown 
in the rail car, conscious of little but alternate meadows, 
woodland, streams, and towns, aU denoting a thrifty and 
populous district, with here and there a less cultivated tract. 
Over this domain Bertram moved slowly, with his senses 
quickened to take ia whatsoever of wonder or beauty nature 
exhibited. He experienced much of the exposure, privation, 
and precarious resources which befall the traveller to-day on 
our Western frontier ; and it is difficult to imagine that the 
calm and patient naturalist, as he notes the aspects of nature 
and the incidents of a loqg pilgrimage^ is only passing over 
the identical ground which the busy and self-absorbed votar 
ries of traffic and pleasure now daily pass, with scarcely 8 
consciousness of what is aroimd and beside them of natural 
beauty or productiveness. It is worth while to retrace the 
steps of Bartram, were it only to realize anew the eternal 
truth of our poet's declaration, that 

" To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A varied language.*^ 

It was on the dd of July, 1743, that John Bartram set 
out, with a companion, from his home on the Schuylkill. His 
narrative of that summer journey from the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia to Lake Ontario, reads like the journal of some intel- 
ligent wayfarer in the far West ; for the plants and the ani* 
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'malfl, ttie faoo of tbe ooimtry, the tniTellcar'B ezpediflstii the 
Indian oampa, and the isolated plantatiana, brioi^ befoie ma 
ihioly soattered people and wild region, whereof tbe present 
features are aesodated with all the objeots and inflnencei of 
dvilizatioQ. Flocks of wild turkeys and leagues of wild 
grass are early noted ; the variety and character of the tieei 
afford a constant and congenial theme ; swampa, ridgeSi hol- 
lows alternate ; chestnuts, oaks, pines, and poplars are lileDt 
but not unwelcome comrades ; snakes, as usual, famish csev 
ous episodes : Bartram observed of one, that l^e ** contracted 
the muscles of his scales when provoked, and that, after the 
mortal stroke, his splendor diminished." He remarks, at one 
place, ^Hhe impression of shells upon loose stones;" he is 
annoyed* by gnats ; and, in an Indian lodge, ^^ hxxag up hii 
blanket like a hammock, that he may lie out of fleas.** He 
lingers in an old aboriginal orchard well stocked with fnnt 
trees ; swims creeks, coasts rivers, lives on duck, deer, and 
^^ boUed squashes cold ;" smokes a pipe — ^*^ a customary civil- 
ity,'' he says, *' when parties meet." Here he finds *^ excelleat 
flat whetstones," there *'an old beaver dam;'* now ** roots 
of ginseng," and again '' sulphurous mud ;" one hour he is 
drenched with rain, and another enraptured by the si^ht of a 
magnolia ; here refreshed by the perfume of a honeysuckle, 
and there troubled by a yellow wasp. No feature or phase 
of nature seems to escape him. He notes the earth beneath, 
the vegetation around, and the sky above; fossils, insects, 
Indian ceremonies, flowers ; the expanse of the " dismal wil- 
derness," the eels roasted for supper, and the moss and fun- 
gus as well as locusts and caterpillars. He travelled on foot 
to tbe Onondaga, and paddled dowoi in a bark canoe to the 
Oneida, *' down which the Albany traders come to Oswego." 
He stops at a little town thereabout " of four or five cabins," 
where the pcoj)le live " by catching fish and assisting the 
Albany people to haul their bateaux." In this region of 
railways and steamboats, such were then the locomotive 
facilities. Nor less significant of its frontier wildemcas is 
Bartram's description of the spot which has long flourished 
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as the grain depot and forwarding mart of Weatem New 
York, where immense warehouses line the river, and fleets of 
barges, steamers, and schooners cluster along the lake shore. 
Oswego is identified with his picture mainly by the topogra-" 
phy. ^^ On the point formed by the entrance' of the river 
stands the fort, or Trading Castle. It is a strong stone house, 
encompassed by a stone wall twenty feet high and one hun- 
dred and twenty paces round, built of large square stones 
very curious for their softness. I cut my name in it with my 
knife. The town consists of about seventy log houses, of 
which half are in a row near the river ; the other half oppo- 
site to them, on the other side of a fair, where two streets 
are divided by a row of posts in the midst, where each Indian 
has his house to lay his goods, and where any of the traders 
may traffic with him. This is surely an excellent regulation 
for preventing the traders from imposing on the Indians. 
The chief officer in command at the castle keeps a good look- 
out to see when the Indians come down the lake with their 
poultry and furs, and sends a canoe to meet them, which con- 
ducts them to the castle, to prevent any person enticing them 
to put ashore privately, treating them with spirituous liquors, 
and then taking that opportunity of cheating them. Oswego 
is an infant settlement made by the province of New York, 
with the noble v^ew of gaining to the crown of Great Britain 
the command of the five lakes ; and the dependence of the 
Indians in their neighborhood to its subjects, for the benefit 
of the trade upon them, and of the rivers that empty them- 
selves into them. At present the whole navigation is carried 
on by Indian bark canoes ; but a good Englishman cannot be 
without hopes of seeing these great lakes one day accustomed 
to English navigation. It is true, the famous Fall of Niagara 
is an insurmountable barrier to all passage by water from the 
Lake Ontario into the Lake Erie. The honor of first discov- 
ering these extensive fresh-water seas is certainly due to the 
French. The traders from New York come hither up the 
Mohawk River, but generally go by land from Albany to 
Schenectady ; about twenty miles from the Mohawk the car- 
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riage is bat three miles to the river, that falls into Hie Oneida 
Lake, w|iich discharges itself into the Onondaga River. It 
is evident, from the face of the earth, that the water of Lake 
Ontario has considerably diminished." 

It is interesting to contrast the vagae and timid oonjeo- 
tnres of Bartram with the subsequent &ct8 in the develop- 
ment of that intercourse between the lakes, the far interior, 
and the seaooast, whence dates so much of the commercial 
and agricultural prosperity not only of the State of New 
York, but of the metropolis, and the vast regions of the 
West. Bartram observed, at Oswego, ^^ a kitchen garden and 
a graveyard to the southwest of the castle," which reminda 
him that ^^ the neighborhood of this lake is esteemed nn- 
healthfuL" This opinion, however, refers only to a large 
swanky districi^ and not to the elevated site of the present 
town. Draining and population have long since redeemed 
even the low lands from this insalubrity; and now, in conse- 
quence of the constant winds frcmi that immense body of 
pure water, Oswego enjoys a better degree of health than 
any place in Western New York. Its summer climate is 
preferable to that of any inland city of the State. Bartram 
notes many traits of Indian life there — the girls playing with 
beans, and the squaws addicted to rum, and ^^ drying huckle- 
berries." As usual, he expatiates on the trees, and e8{>eciaUy 
admires specimens of the arbor vitsB and white lychinns. 
The last entry in this quaintly pleasing joum^ is characteris- 
tic of the writer's domestic and religious faith, and of the 
adventurous nature of a tour which then occupied seven or 
eight weeks, and is now practicable in a few hours. Under 
date of August 19th, he writes: '^Before sunset I had the 
pleasure of seeing my own home and family, and found them 
in good health ; and with a sincere mind I returned thanks to 
the Almighty Power that had preserved us all." 

At an advanced age Bartram embarked at Philadelphia 
for Charleston, S. C, and went thence, by land, through a 
portion of Carolina and Georgia, to St. Augustine, in Florida. 
While there, he received the appointment of botanist and 
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naturalist to the king of England, with directions to traoe 
the San Juan River to its source. Leaving St. Augustine, he 
embarked in a boat at Picolata, ascended and descended that 
beautiful river nearly four hundred miles, making careful 
observations not only as to distances, width, depth, currents, 
shores, ifec, but recording all the physical facts, vegetable 
and animal. The full and accurate report thereof he sent to 
the Board of TVade and Plantations, in England. The labor 
of love this exploration proved to him, may be imagined 
from the enthusiastic terms in whidi Florida, its coast, its 
flowers, and its climate, are described by subsequent naturalists, 
especially Audubon and Agassiz. The latter thinks the com- 
bination of tropical iand western products and aspects there 
unrivalled in the world* It is, indeed, a paradise for the 
naturalist, from its wonderful coral reefs to its obese turtles, 
and from its orange groves, reminding the traveler of Sicily, 
to its palms, breathing of the East. When old John Bar- 
tram, in his lonely boat, glided amid- its fertile solitudes, it 
was a virgin soil, not only to the step of civilisation, but the 
eye of science ; and later and far more erudite students of 
nature have recognized the honest zeal and intelligent obser- 
vation wherewith the venerable and assiduous botanist of the 
Schuylkill recorded the wonders and the beauty of the scene. 
But it was amid his farm and flowers that Bartram appeared 
to memorable advantage. His manners, habits, and appear- 
ance, his character and conversation, seem to have em^ 
bodied, in a remarkable manner, the idea of a rural dtiaen of 
America as cherished by the republican enthndasts of Eu- 
rope, The comfort, simplicity, self-respect, native resources, 
and benign faith and feeling incident to a free country life^ 
religious education, and anew land, were signally manifest in 
the home of the Quaker botanist. A Russian gentleman, 
who visited him in 1769, describes these impressions in a let- 
ter. He was attracted to Bartram's house from knowing him 
as a correspondent of French and Swiss botanists, and even 
of Queen Ulrica, of Sweden. Approaching his home, the 
neatness of the buildings, the disposition of fields^ fences, 
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and trees, the perfect order and the. prosperous indnstry ap- 
parent, won the stranger's heart at a glance. Nor was be 
less charmed with the greeting he received from '^ a woman 
at the door, in a simple but neat dress,'' in answer to bis in- 
quiry for the master. '^ If thee will step in and take a cbair, 
I wiU send for him." He preferred walking over the farm. 
Following the Schuylkill, as it wound among the meadows, 
he reached a place wher^ ten men were at work, and asked 
for Mr. Bartram ; whereupon one of the group, *' an elderly 
man, with wide trousers and a large leather apron on, said, 
" My name is Bartram ; dost thee want me ? " " Sir," replied 
the visitor, ^^ I came on purpose to converse, if* you can be 
spared from your labor." " Very easily," he replied ; and, 
returning to the house, the host changed his clothes, re- 
appeared, conducted his guest to the garden, and they passed 
many hours in a conversation so delectable, that the foreign 
visitor grows enthusiastic in his delight at this unique combi- 
nation of labor and knowledge, simplicity of life and study 
of nature. One remark of Bartram's recalls a similar one of 
Sir Walter Scott's, as to the best results of literary fame ; 
and it is a striking coincidence in the experience of two of 
nature's noblemen, so widely separated in their pursuits and 
endowments : " The greatest advantage," observed the rural 
philosopher to his Russian visitor, " which I receive from 
what thee callest my botanical fame, is the . pleasure which it 
often procures mo in receiving the visits of friends and for- 
eigners." Smnmoned to dinner by a bell, they entered a 
large hall where was spread a long table, occupied, at the 
lower end, by negroes and hired men, and, at the other, by 
the family and their guest. The venerable father and his 
wife " declined their heads in prayer " — which " grace before 
meat," says the visitor, was " divested of the tedious cant of 
some, and ostentatious style of others." Nor was he less 
charmed with the plain but substantial fare, the cordial man- 
ners, the amenities of the household, and the dignity of its 
head. Madeira was produced ; an .^Eolian harp vibrated me- 
lodiously to the summer breeze ; and they talked botany and 
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agriculture to their heart's content. The knowledge of Bar- 
tram surprised his auditor. He found a coat of arms amid 
all this primitive life, and learned that it was possible to unite 
the simplicity of American with the associations of European 
domiciles. To him, the scene and the character whence ema- 
nated its best charm, were a refreshing novelty; and he 
endeavors to solve the mystery by franWy questioning his 
urbane host, whose story was clear enough. " ' YThat a 
shame,' said my mind, or sdmething that inspired my mind," 
observed the latter, in explaining the first impulse to his 
career, " * that thou shouldst have employed so many years in 
tilling the earth, and destroying so many flowers and plants, 
without being acquainted witJi their structure and their 
uses.' By steady application," he added, " for several years, 
I have acquired a pretty general knowledge of every plant 
and tree to be found on this continent." But it was the social 
phenomena of Bartram's house that impressed " the stranger 
within his gates," not less than the ^' pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties ;" the skilful method of the farming opera- 
tion ; the deference, without servility, of the workmen ; the 
gentle bearing of the negroes, and the serene order and dig- 
^^^7) yc^ cheerfulness of the household, struck the habUu6 
*of com*ts as a new phase of civilization. He became enam- 
ored of the Friends^ attributing much of what he admired in 
Bartram and his surroundings to their influence. He So- 
journed among them in the vicinity, attended their meetings, 
and, after two months thus passed, declared " they were the 
golden days of my riper years." Few and far between are 
such instances of primitive character and association now 
exhibited to the stranger's view in our over-busy and ex- 
travagant land. It is pleasant to look back upon those days, 
and that venerable, industrious, benign philosopher; to re- 
member his pleasant letters to and from Franklin, Bard, 
Logan, Catesby, and Golden at home, and Gronovius, Sir 
Hans Sloane, Collinson, and Fothergill abroad; the medal 
he received from "a society of gentlemen in Edinburgh;" 
the seeds he sent Michaux and Jefferson ; the books sent him 
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by LinnsBus. It is pleasant to retrace that peaoefbl and wise 
career to its painless and cheerful dose-^-tlie career of ooe 
whose great ambition was the hope, aa he said, *^ of diaoonr* 
ing and introducing into my native coontrj some ongintl 
productions of nature which might be uaefVU to society;'' 
and who could honestly declare, ^' My chidf happiness ooa- 
sisted in tracing and admiring the infinite power, mi^ei^, 
and perfection of the great Almighty Creator.'' PliilosoplMr 
as ho was, he never coveted old age ; dreaded to become a 
burden; hoped ''there would be little delay when death 
comes ; " and deemed the great rule of life *' to do jostioe, 
love mercy, and walk humbly before God." CheerM and 
active to the age of seventy-eight, 'he died content, Septem- 
ber 22, 1777. His name stands next to Franklin's in the 
record of the Amencan Philosophical Society. The war of 
the Revolution shortened bis days ; as the approach of the 
royal army, after the battle of Brandywine, -a^tated him 
with fear that his '' darling garden," the '' nursling of half a 
century," might be laid waste, 

Bartram was a genuine Christian philosopher. His health- 
ful longevity was mainly owing to his temperance and out-<^ 
door life, the tranquil pleasures he cultivated, and the even 
temper he maintained. Hospitable, industrious, and active, 
both in body and mind, he never found any time he could not 
profitably employ. Upright in foi*m, animation and sensibil- 
ity marked his features. He was ^^ incapable of dissimula- 
tion," and deemed " improving conversation and bodily exer- 
cise " the best pastimes. Meditative, a reader of Scripture, 
he was bom a Quaker, but his creed was engraved by his 
own hand over the window of his study — a simple but fer- 
vent recognition of God. 

It is as delightful as it is rare to behold the best tastes 
and influence of a man reproduced and prolonged in his de- 
scendants ; and this exceptional trait of American life we 
find in the career and character of John Bartram's son 
William, who was bom at the Botanic Garden, Kingsessing, 
Pennsylvania, in 1739, and died in 1823. One of his early 
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tutors was Charles Thomson, so promineDt in the Continental 
Congress. He began life as a merchant, but was formed, by 
nature, for the naturalist and traveller he became. A letter 
from John Bartram to his brother, dated in 1761, alludes to 
this son as if his success in business was doubtful : ^^ I and 
most of my son Billy's relations are concerned l^t he never 
writes how his trade affiurs succeed. We are afraid ho doth 
not make out as well as he expected.'' Having accompanied 
his father in the expedition to East Florida, he settled on the 
banks of the St. John River, after assisting in the explora- 
tion of that region. In 1774 he returned to his home in 
Pennsylvania ; and soon after, at the instance of Dr. Fother- 
gill, of London, made a second scientific tour tlirough Flor- 
ida. His observations on the Creek and Cherokee Indians 
there made were written out in 1789, and have been recently 
reprinted from the original manuscript, by the American Eth- 
nological Society. He aided Wilson in his ornithological 
investigations, and Barton in his '^ Elements of Botany," of 
which science he was elected professor by the university of 
his native State. Dunlap the painter, and Brockden Brown 
the novelist, refer to him with interest ; and the former has 
left a personal description of him, as he appeared when vi&> 
ited by the writer, whereby we recognize the identical sim- 
plicity of life, brightness of mind, industry, kindliness, and 
love of nature which distinguished his father. ^\ His counte- 
nance," says Dunlap, ^* was expressive of benignity and hap- 
piness. With a rake in his hand, he was breaking the clods 
of earth in a tulip bed. His hat was old, and flapped over 
his face. His coarse shirt was seen near his neck, as he wore 
no cravat. His waistcoat and breeches were both of leather, 
and his shoes were tied 'with leather strings. We approached 
and accosted him. He ceased his work, and entered into con- 
versation with the eas^ and politeness of nature's nobleman." 
A similar impression was made upon another visitor in 1819, 
who informs us that the white hair of William Bartram, as 
he stood in his garden and talked of Rittenhouse and Frank- 
lin, of botany and of nature, gave him a venerable look, 
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which was in keeping with his old-fashioned dress, his geniil 
manners, and his candid and wise talk, He was elected pnn 
feasor of botany in the University of PennsylTania in 1782, 
and '' made known and illustrated many of the most cmioiii 
and beautiful plants of North America)'' as well as pnbHflhed 
the most complete list of its birds, before Wilson. ^ThB 
latest book I know," wrote Coleridge, " written in the ^wit 
of the old travellers, is Bartram's account of lus tonf in the 
Floridas." It was published in Philadelphia in 1791, sod in 
London the following year.* The style is more finished than 
his father could command, more fluent and g^lowing, bat 
equally informed with that genuineness of feeling and direct- 
ness of purpose which give the most crude writing an inde> 
finable but actual moral charm. The American edition wis 
*^ embellished with copperplates," the accuracy and beauty 
of which, however inferior to more recent illnstrations of 
natural history among us, form a remarkable contrast to the 
coarse paper and inelegant type. These incongTDities, how- 
ever, add to the quaint charm of the work, by reminding us 
of the time when it appeared, and of the limited means and 
encouragement then available to the naturalist, compared to 
the sumptuous expositions which the splendid volnmes of 
Audubon and Agassiz have since made familiar. In the de- 
tails as well as in the philosophy of his subject, Bartram is 
eloquent. He describes the " liollow leaves that hold water," 
and how " seeds are carried and softened in birds' stomachs." 
He has a sympathy for the "cub bereaved of its bear 
mother ; " patiently watches an enormous yellow spider cap- 
ture a bumblebee, and describes the process minutely. The 
moonlight on the palms ; the notes of the mockingbird in 
the luxuriant but lonely woods ; the flitting oriole and the 



* ** Travels through North and South Carolina, Geoi^a, East and West 
Florida, the Cherokee Country, the extensive Territories of the Mascogulget| 
or Creek Confederacy, and the Country of the Choctaws ; containing an Ac- 
count of the Soil and Natural Productions of those Regions, together wiUi 
Observations on the Manners of the Indians," embellished with copperplatet 
(turtle, leaf, &c.), by William Bartram, Thiladelphia, 1791, London, 179*. 
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cooing doves ; the mallet in the crystal brine, and the moan 
of the surf at night; the laurel's glossy leaves, the canes of 
the brake, the sand of the beach, goldfish, sharks, lagoons, 
parroquets, the cypress, ash, and hickory, Indian mounda, 
buffalo licks, trading houses, alligators, mosquitos, squirrels, 
bullfrogs, trout, mineral waters, turtles, birds of pass^Q, 
pelicans, and aquatic plants, are the tjiemes of his narrative ; 
and become, in his fresh and sympathetic description, vivid 
and interesting oven to readers whp have no special Iziow]- 
cdge of, and only a vague curiosity about nature. The afflu- 
ence and variety in the region described, are at once apparent. 
Now and then, something like an adventure, or a pleasant 
talk with one of his hospitable or philosophical hosts,' varies 
the botanical nomenclature ; or a fervid outbreak of feeling, 
devotional or enjoyable, gives a human zest to the pictures of 
wild fertility. Cm'ionsly do touches of pedantry alternate 
with those of simplicity ; the matter-of-fact tone of Robin- 
son Crusoe, and the grave didactics of Rasselas ; a scientific 
statement after the manner of Hupiboldt, and an anecdote or 
interview in the style of Bos well. It is this very absence of 
sustained and prevalence of desultory narrative, that make 
the whole so real and pleasant. The Florida of that day had 
its trading posts, surveyors, hunters, Indian emigrants, and 
isolated plantations, such as still mark our border settlements ; 
but nowhere on the continent did nature ofier a more ^* infi- 
nite variety ; '' and the mere catalogue of her products, espe- 
cially when written with zest and knowledge, formed an 
interesting wor^, such as intelligent readers at home and 
abroad relished with the same avidity with which we greet 
the record of travel given to the world by a Layard or a 
Kane, only that the restricted intercourse and limited educa- 
tion of that day circumscribed thQ readers as they did the 
authors. 

In 1825 was published, from the original manuscript, 
" The Private Journal kept by Madame Knight ; or, A Jour- 
ney from Boston to i^ew York in the year 1704." This lady 
was regarded as a superior person in character and ooltore. 
17 
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She indulged in rhyme, and had a vein of romanoe, as it evi- 
dent from her descriptions of natnre, espeoially of the effect 
of moonlight, and the aspect of the forest at night. This 
carious specimen of a private diary gives ns a vivid and au- 
thentic description of the state of the eountFj, and the risb 
and obstacles of travel in a region now as popnlooa, secme, 
and easy of access and transit as any part of the world. A 
fortnight was then occupied in a journey Drhich is now per- 
formed several times a day in seven or eight hours. It seemt 
that the fair Bostonian, even at that remote period, tinctured 
with the literary proclivities that si^alize the ladies of her 
native city to this day, had certain business requiring atten- 
tion at New Haven and New York, and, after much hesita- 
tion, formed the heroic resolution of visiting those- places in 
person. The journey was made on horsebaclc She took a 
guide from one baiting place to another, and was indebted to 
the *' minister of the town," to the "post," and relatives 
along the route, for hospitality and escort. She often passed 
the night in miserable inns — ^if such they can be called — and 
was the constant victim of hard beds, indigestible or unsa- 
vory food, danger from fording streams, isolated and rough 
tracks, and all the alarms and embarrassments of an " unpro- 
tected female " crossing a partially settled country. Nana- 
ganset was a pathless wild. At New Haven she notes the 
number and mischicvousness of the Indians, and that the 
young men wore ribbons, as a badge of dexterity in shooting. 
She satirizes the phraseology of the people there, such as 
" Dreadful pretty ! " " Law, you ! " and " I vow ! " and criti- 
cizes the social manners as faulty in two respects — ^too great 
familiarity with the slaves, and a dangerous facility of di- 
vorce ; yet, she remarks, though often ridiculous, the people 
" have a large portion of mother wit, and sometimes larger 
than those brought up in cities." Pumpkin and Indian bread, 
pork and cabbage, are the staple articles of food, varied, at 
" North walk," by fried venison. Of Fairfield she says : 
"They have abundance of sheep, whose very dun^ bringa 
them great gain, with part of which they pay their parson^ 
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Ballery ; and they grudge that, preferring their dung before 
their minister." She is charmed with the " vendues" at New 
York, where they "give drinks;" and mentions that the 
*' fireplaces have no jambs ;" and '^ the bricks in some of the 
houses are of divers colors, and lidd in checkers, and, being 
glazed, look very agreeable." " Their diversions," she says 
of the inhabitants, " is riding in sleys about three or four 
miles out of town, wh^e they have houses of entertainment 
at a place called the Bowery." 

Nor, among the early explorers of New England, can we 
fail to remember the intrepid John Ledyard, Captain Cook's 
companion and historiographer, and One of the bravest pio« 
neers of African travel. Born in 1751, he ran away from the 
frontier college of Hanovet, and fraternized with the abo- 
riginal Six Nations tn Canada. Returning to his native 
region, he cut down a tree, and made a canoe three feet wide 
and fifty long, wherein, with bear skins and provisions, he 
floated down the Connecticut River, stopping at night, and 
reading, at intervals, Qvid and the Greek Testament. Inter- 
rupted in his lopely voyage by Bellows' Falls, he efiected a 
portage through the aid of farmers and oxen, and, continuing 
his course, reached Hartford. This exploration of a river 
then winding through the wilderness, was inspired by the 
identical love of .adventure and thirst for discovery which 
afterward lured him to the North of Europe, around the 
world with Cook, and into the deserts of Africa. 

Captain John Carver traversed an extent of country of at 
least seven thousand miles, in two years and h half, at a period 
when such a pilgrimage required no little courage and. pa- 
tience, lie was induced to undertake this long tour partly 
from a love of adventure, and, in no small degree, from pub- 
lic spirit and the desire to gain and impart useful informa- 
tion. Carver was to be seen at the reunions of IBir Joseph 
Banks, where his acquaintance with the natural productions 
of this continent made him a welcome guest ; and his strait- 
ened circumstances won the sympathy of that benign savtxniy 
who promoted the sale of his ^ Travels," which were pub* 
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liBhed in !(iondon,* and passed throngfa three 
work oont^s many facts of interest -to econamistB and so* 
entifio men not then generally known. The nanratiTe refen 
to the years 1766, '67, and '68. Carver also published a 
'^ Treatise on the Culture of Tobacco." The region of conn- 
try described by this writer was then attracting great inqoiiy 
on account of the preralont theories regarding a Northweit 
Passage. Carrer went from Boston to Green Bay ma Albomy, 
and explored the Indian country as far as the FaDi of St 
Anthony ; following, in a great degree, the course of ¥w&er 
Hennepin in 1680. He has much to say of the aboriginei, 
their ceremonies, character and Tocabulaiy, of the phe- 
nomena of the great lak&H, and of the birds, fishes, trees, and 
reptiles ; although, as a reporter of natural history, some of 
his snake stories excited distrust Carrer^s enterprise, intel- 
ligence, and misfortunes, howerer, commend him to fa^'cr- 
able remembrance. He was bom at Stillwater, Conneeticat, 
and was a captain in the French war. dr. Lettsom wrote an 
interesting memoir of him, which was appended to the 
posthumous edition of his writings ; and it is a memorable 
fact; that the penury in which this brave seeker after knowl- 
edge died, as described by his biographer, in connection with 
his unrecognized claims as an employe of the English Got- 
emment, induced the establishment of that noble charity, the 
Literary Fund. 

One of the French legation in the United States, in 1 781, 
requested Jcfibrson to afford him specific information in re- 
gard to the physical resources and character of the country. 
This course is habitual with the representatives of European 
GoTemments, and has proved of great advantage in a com- 
mercial pomt of view ; while political economists and histori- 
cal writers have found in tlie archives of diplomacy invalu- 
able materials thus secured. M. Marbois could not have 
applied to a better man for certain local facts interesting and 

• "Travels through the Interior Parts of Xorth America, in ITeft-'CS," 
by John Canrer, Captain of a Company of Provincial Troops in the Ut« 
IVenoh War, Svo., third edition, portrait, map*, and plates, London, 1781. 
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useful in themselves, and as yet but partiallj recorded, than 
Thomas Jefferson, who was a good observer of nature, as 
far as details are concerned, and accurate in matters where 
taste and opinion were not essential. His love of such inqui- 
ries had led him to record whatever statistical knowledge or 
curious phenomena came under his observation. As a planter, 
he had ample opportunity to observe the laws of nature, the 
methods of culture, and the means of progress open to a cir- 
cumspect agriculturist. He had read much in natural history, 
and was fond of scientific conversation ; so that, with the 
books then at command, and the truths then recognized in 
these spheres, he was in advance of most of his countrymen. 
The inquiries of Marbois induced him to elaborate and 
arrange the data he had collected, and two hundred copies of 
the work were privately printed, under the title of " Notes 
on Virginia," * a bad translation of which was soon after 
published in Paris. The reader of Jefferson's collected 
writings, whose taste has been formed by the lat^r models 
of his vernacular authors, will not be much impressed with 
his literary talents or culture. In eloquence and argumenta- 
tive power he was far inferior to Hamilton. His memoir of 
himself has little of the frank simplicity and naive attraction 
that have made Franklin's lAfe a household book ; while the 
fame of the Declaration of Independence wholly eclipses, any 
Yenown derived from the wisdom and occasional vivacity of 
his correspondence, or the curious knowledge displayed in his 
" Notes " on his native State. The eminence of the writer in 
poUtical history and official distinction, the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances amid which he lived and acted, the part he took 
in a great social and civic experiment, his representative 
character in the world of opinion, the coincidence of his 
death with the anniversary of the most illustrious deed of his 
life, and with the demise of his predecessor in the Presidential 
office and political opponent, all throw a peculiar interest and 
impart a personal significance to what his pen recorded ; so 

* " Notes on the State of Virginia," Sto., map, LondoD, 1787. 
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that, although there is comparatiyely little of original 
tific value in his ^^ Notes on Virginia," they are a pleimig 
memorial of his assiduous observation, and are characterisde 
of his turn of mind and habits of thought. It has been 
justly said of the work, that '^ politics, comxneroe, and mtmi- 
factares are here treated of in a satisfaetory and instmctiTt 
manner, but with rather too much the air of philosopbj." 
The description of the Natural Bridge, and of the scenery of 
Harper's Ferry and the Shenandoah Valley, as well as of 
other remarkable natural facts, drew many strangers to Vir- 
ginia ; and the '^ Notes" are often quoted by travellers, agri- 
culturists, and philosophers. 

Captain Imlay, of the An^crican army, is considered the' 
best of the early authorities in regard to the topography of 
the Western country. The original London edition of lii« 
"Topographical Description of the Western Territory of 
North America,"* is the result of observations made be- 
tween 1792 and 1191. The third edition is much enhanced 
in value as a reference, by including the works of Filson, 
Hutchins, and other kindred material. In 1793, this author 
embodied another and most interesting phase of his experi- 
ence in that then but partially known region, in a novel called 
" The Emigrants," which contains genuine pictures of life. 

The "Travels in New England and New York"! o^ 
Timothy Dwight are probably as little read by the ])re8eDt 
generation as his poetry ; and yet both, fifty or sixty years 
ago, exerted a salutary influence, and are still indicative of 
the benign intellectual activity of a studious, religious, and 
patriotic man, whose name is honorably associated with early 
American literature, as well as with the educational progress 

♦ ** Topographical Description of the Western Territory of North Amer- 
ica," by Gilbert Imlay, second edition, with large additions, 8vo., with contct 
maps of the Western Territories, 1793. Comprises a valuable mass of mate- 
rials for the early history of the Western country, embodying the entire worki 
of Filson, Hutchins, and yarious other tracts and original narratives. 

t " Travels in New England and New York," by Timothy Dwigbt, illus- 
trated with maps and plates, 4 thick vols., 8vo., 1828. 
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and theological history of New England. A descendant of 
Jonathan Edwards, a chaplain in the armj of the Revolation, 
a member of the Connecticut Legislature, farmer, clergy- 
man, scholar, patriot, and' bard, whether giving religions 
sanction to his brave countrymen in their struggle for free- 
dom, toiling for the support of his family, teaching, rhyming, 
talking, or filling, with assiduous fidelity, the ofiice of. Presi- 
dent of Yale College, Dwight was one of the most useful, 
consistent, and respected men of letters of his day in Amer- 
ica. Idolized by his pupils, ttdmired by his fellow citizens, 
and the favorite companion of Trumbull, Barlow, and th« 
elder Buckminster, his simple style of life harmonized nobly 
with his urbane self-respect, intellectual tastes, and public 
spirit. His revision of the Psalms of Watts was a sen'ioe 
practically recognized by all sects. The conscientiousness 
which formed the basis of his character, not less than the 
exigencies of Bis life, promoted habits of versatile and in^ 
domitable industry. In youth, his ardent nature found vent 
in verse, much of which, especially some heroic couplets, have 
the ring and emphasis of a muse enamored of nature and 
fired with patriotism. His vacations, while President of 
Yale, were devoted to travel, not in the casual manner so 
usual at the period, but with a view to explore careAilly and 
record faithfully. It is true that, compared to the scientific 
tourists of our day, Dwight was but imperfectly equipped 
for a complete and minute investigation of nature; but, 
keenly obser\'ant, intelligent, and honest, loving knowledge 
for its own sake, and eager to diffuse as well as to acquire 
practical information, we find in this voluntary choice of 
recreation, at that period, a signal evidence of his superior 
mind. 

Many comparatively unknown regions of New England 
and New York Dwight traversed on horseback, communica- 
ting the results of his journeys in letters, which were not 
given to the public until several years after his death. We 
know of no better reference for accounts of the prominent 
men and the economical abd social traits of the Eastern 
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Stetei, at the period, than may be gleaned froi^ Dwight^a 
IVayels. They preserve some originai fetftotes.uid ftcts 
wMch a locomotive age ha^ since swept away. They .ftunlBh 
an Interesting picture, of life in New England add New 
York, whep the towns therein were scattered and lonely, the 
agricultural resources but partially developed, and the primi- 
tive tastes, and customs yet dominant. Although addom 
readf tfiis early record of travel over scenes so familiar and 
unsaggestive to 11% will be precious to the future delineator 
of •^n^fuiners, and even to the speculative economist and phi- 
losophy.. A fotnie Macaulay would fipd in them many ele- 
mtoli for a pictoresque or statistical description ; for in sncb 
.^details, when autjientic and 'Wisely chosen, exist the nrnterials 
. 6t history. Among the earliest modem accounts, at all elab- 
orate, of the White Mountains, Lake George, Niagara, and 
the Gatskills, are those gleaned by Timiothy Dwight, in his 
lonely wanderings at a time when, ^to travel at all, 'was to 
isolate oneself, and be inspired with an individual aim, and 
the ^' solitary horseman " was a significant fact, instead of a 
resource pf fiction. It was Dwight'9 habit to take copious 
notes and accumulate local facts, which he afterward wrote 
out and illustrated at his leisure. His '^ Travels " were first 
published in 1821. Their range would now be thought quite 
limited; but, in view of the meagre facilities for moving 
about then enjoyed, and the comparative absence of enter- 
prise in the way of journeys of observation, these intelli- 
gent comments and descriptions must have been very useful 
and entertaining, as they are now valuable and agreeable. 
Robert Southey, whose literary taste was singularly catholic, 
and who had labored enough in the field of authorship to 
duly estimate everything that contributes to the use or beauty 
of the vocation, wrote of Dwight's " Travels," in the Qteat^ 
terly Review : , 

*^ Tho work beforo us, thongh the humblest in its pretences, is 
the most important of his writings, and will derive additional value 
from time, whatever may become of his poems and ■ermona. A 
wish to gratify those who, a hundred years hence, might feel curios* 
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i^ oonceming bis native coantry, mado him resolve to preserve a 
fliiithfyil description of its existing state. He made notes, therefore, 
in the sommer vacation tonrsi and collected facts on the spot. The 
remarks upon natural history are those of an obseryant and sagaoiooB 
man, who makes no pretensions to science ; they are more interest- 
ing, therefore, than ^ose of a merely scientific traveller.^ 

Here we have another strUdng illaatration of the oonser- 
vative worth of facts in literature Over the fruits of specula- 
tion ot of fancy, unless the latter are redeemed by rare 
originality. Only the most gifted poets and philosophers 
continue to be read and admired ; while the limnblest gleaner 
among the facts of Kfe and nature, if honest and assidnoufl', 
is remembered and referred to with gratitude and respect. 

As Commissioner of the Revenue, Tench Coxe, of Philadel- " 
phia, investigated and wrote upon several economical interests 
of the country, apd. In 1794, published his " View of the United 
States of America," in a series of papers written in 1787-94.* 
There is much statistical information in regard to trade and 
manufactures during the period indicated. The progress of 
the country at that time is authentically described, and the 
resources of Pennsylvania exhibited. Two chapters of the 
work are curious — one on the " distilleries of the United 
States," and the other giving *' information relative to maple 
sugar, and its possible value in some parts of the United 
States." The facts communicated must have be^n useful to 
emigrants at that period ; and, in summing up the condition 
and prospects of the country, a remarkable increase of for- 
eign commerce, shipbuilding, and manufactures, in the ten 
years succeeding the War of Independence, is shown. The 
author congratulates his fellow citizens that " the importation 
of slaves has ceased ; " that ** no evils have resulted from an 
Entire separation of church and state, and of ecclesiastical 
from the civil power ;" that Europeans " have rather accom- 
modated themselves to the American modes of life, than pur- 
sued or introduced those of Europe ;" that no monarchy over 

• " View of the United States of America," in a series of papers written 

between 1787 and 1794, by Tench Coie, 8yo.» Philadelphia and London, 

1795. 
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*^ an equally numerous people has been so well able to 
tain internal tranquillity ;" and that the ** terrifying reports 
of danger fVom Indians " are unfotmded. The work is s 
yaloable statistical landmark of national deirelopment. 

In the year 1810, a book on America* by a native author 
excited much attention, partly from the special facts it re- 
counted, and partly because of a humorous vein, wherein 
European criticisms and travellers' complaints were met and 
refuted. The volume was timely, in some respects qjoaXe able, 
and often piquant. The literary artifice adopted served also 
to win the curious. It was pretended that Iiiciqnin, a Jesuit, 
dtiring a residence in the United States, had written numer- 
ous letters descriptive of the country, and in reply to current 
aspersions by prejudiced visitors — a portion of this corre- 
spondence having been discovered on a bookseller's stall, at 
Antwerp, and the '^ packet of letters " beingr published oo 
this side of the water as the work of some unknown for- 
eigner. A distinct account of political parties, about which 
great misapprchenBions then prevailed in Great Britain, is 
given ; numerous falsehoods then prevalent regarding the 
social condition and habits of the people arc exposed ; and 
the hypercritical and fastidious objections propagated hy 
shallow writers are cleverly ridiculed* j while a more kindly 
and just estimate of American manners and cidture is 
affirmed. The idea of the book was excellent ; but its exe- 
cution is not commensurate therewith, being comparatively 
destitute of that literary tact and graceful vivacity essential 
to the complete success of such an experiment It, however, 
served a good though temporary purpose, more adequately 
fulfilled by Walsh's " Appeal." In his account of American 
literature, the author, at that date, had but a meagre cata- 
logue to illustrate his position, Marshall's " Life of Washing- 
ton " and Barlow's " Columhiad " being most prominent 
Perhaps the political information was the most important 
element of the work ; and the intimate acquaintance with our 

* ** Inciquin the Jesuit's Letters, during a late Residence in the United 
8UtC8 of America,'* New York, 1810, 8to. 
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system of government, and the appreciation of the social 
condition of the republic manifest throughout, suggest that, 
with the attraction of a more pleasing style, " Inciquin's Let- 
ters " might have claimed and won a more permanent inter- 
est. It soon became known that they were written by 
Charles J. Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, a political litterateur 
and well-^known citizen, who has since figured in public life, 
and died within a few years. The London Quarterly^ with 
characteristic unfairness, assaOed the work, which malicious 
criticism was promptly answered by Paulding. 

The calumnies of the English bookwrights and reviewers 
were ably confuted also by Irving, Dwight, and Everett ; but 
the most efficient tod elaborate reply, at this time, emanated 
from Robert Walsh, whose industry in the collection of 
facts, practice as a writer, and familiarity with history and 
literature, made him an able champion. He had long enter- 
tained the idea of a carefully prepared work — historical, eco- 
nomical, and critical — on the United States, and had arranged 
part of the materials therefor. A peculiarly bitter and un- 
just article, ostensibly a review of "Inciquin's Letters," 
induced Mr. Walsh to a'bandon, for the time, his intended 
work, in favor of a less elaborate but most seasonably one. 
He did not attach undue importance to these attacks, but, like 
all educated and experienced men, perceived that the wilful 
misrepresentations and vulgar prejudice with which they 
abounded, insured their ephemeral reputation, and proved 
them the work of venal hands ; yet, in common with the 
best of his countrymen, he recognized, in the popularity of 
such shallow and often absurd tirades, in the demand as a 
literary ware of such aspersions upon the name, fame, atid 
character of the republic, a degree of ignorance and preju- 
dice in England, which it became a duty to leave without 
excuse, by a clear and authentic statement of facts. Accord- 
ingly, his " Appeal from the Judgments of Grciat Britain " ♦ 

* ** An Appeal froin the Judgments of Great Britain respecting the Unit- 
ed States, kc, with Strictures on the Calunmies of British Writers,'* by 
Robert Walsh, 8t6., Philadelphia, 1819. 
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appeared in 1810^ Its political bias made it somewhat imao- 
oeptable to a portion of his countrymen ; and, with the more 
fidl exposition of our intellectual resources which the growth 
of American literature has subsequently induced, it is obyi- 
ous that he might have made the argument in this regard 
more copious. But, as a whole, it was admirably done. 
Much of the testimony adduced is English ; and the chapters 
on the British maladministration of the colonies, on the hos- 
tility of the British Reviews, and on slavery, are of present 
significance and permanent interest. It was a timely vindica- 
tion of our country, and so absolutely fixed the lie of malice 
upon many of the flippant writers in question, and the Ingotry 
of prejudice upon their acquiescent readers, that an obviom 
improvement was soon apparent, especially in the Reviews- 
more care as to correctness in data, and less arrogance in 
tone. The work is a landmark to which we can now refer 
with advantage, to estimate the degree and kind of progress 
attained by the United States at the period ; iM^d it serves no 
less efiectually as a memorial of the literary, political, and 
social injustice of England. 

In addition to Irving, IngcrsoU, Walsh, Everett, and 
Cooper, many of our citizens have "come to the rescue" 
abroad, in less memorable but not less seiisonable and efficient 
ways. Through the journals of Europe, many a mistake has 
been corrected, many a prejudice dispelled, and many a right 
vindicated by public-spirited apd intelligent citizens of the 
republic. In Blackwood'* s Magazine^ 1823-'6, for instance, 
are several articles on American writers and subjects, wherein, 
with much critical nonchalance and broad assertion, there are 
many facts and statements fitted to enlighten and interest in 
regard to this country. They were written by John Neal, of 
Portland, whose dramatic but extravagant and rapidly oon» 
cocted novels and |X)em8, by their spirit and native flavor, had 
won their author fame, and gained him literary employment 
abroad ; where he became a disciple of Bentham, and aspired, 
despite strong personal likes and dislikes, to be an impartial 
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raconteur and reporter of his country, in a British periodical 
of wide circulation and influence. 

No Southern State has been so fully described by early 
and later writers, as Virginia, * As the home of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, it attracted visitors when the journey 
thither from the East was far from easy or convenient. 
The partially aristocratic origin of the first settlers gave 
a distinctive and superior social tone to the region. Hunt- 
ing, political speculation, convivial courtesies, and the Epis- 
copal Church, were local features whereby the life of the 
Virginia planter assimilated with that of English manorial 
habits and prestige. Moreover, a certain hue of romance 
invests the early history of the State, associated as it is with 
the gallantry and culture of Sir Walter Raleigh and the self- 
devotion of Pocahontas. The very name of " Old Domin- 
ion" endeared Virginia to^ many more than her own children; 
and that other title of " Mother of Presidents '* indicates her 
prominence in our republican annals. Novelists have de-* 
lighted to lay their scenes within her borders — ^to describe 
the shores < of the Rappahannock, the ancient precincts of 
Jamestown, the beautiful valley of the Shenandoah, and the 
picturesque attractions of the Blue Ridge ; as w^ell as to 
elaborate the traits of character and the phases of social life 
fondly and proudly ascribed to the country. Lovers of 
humor find an unique comic side to the nature of the Vir- 
ginia negro — one of whose popular melodies plaintively 
evinces the peculiar attachment which bo^nd the domestic 
slave to the soil and family ; whilo the countless anecdotes 
of John Randolph, and other eccentric country gentlemen, 
indicate that the independent and provincial life of the 
planter there was remarkably productive of original and 
quaint characteristics. Naturalists expatiated on the wonders 
of the Natural Bridge ; valetudinarians flocked to the Sulphur 
Springs ; and lovers of humanity made pilgrimages to Mount 
Vernon. 'There Washington, a young surveyor, became 
familiar with toil, exposure, and responsibility, and passed 
the crowning years of his spotless career ; there he was bom, 
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died, and is buried ; there Patrick Henry roamed and mued, 
until the hour struck for him to rouse, with inyindUe do* 
quence, the instinct of free citizenship ; there MaiBhall driDed 
his yeomep for battle, and disciplined his judicial mind by 
study ; there Jefferson wrote his ^^ Political Philoflophy'' and 
^^ Notes of a Naturalist ;'' there Burr- w^as tried, Cliyirai 
bom, Wirt pleaded, Nat Turner instigated the Soathamploo 
massacre, Lord Fairfax hunted, and John Brown was hong, 
Randolph bitterly jested, and Pocahontas won a hofy fame; 
and there treason reared its hydra head, and profiuied Ae 
consecrated soil with vulgar insults and BurRge carueity ; there 
was the last battle scene of the Revolution, and the first of 
the Civil War; there is Mount Vernon, Montiodlo, and 
Yorktown; and there, also, at*e Manassas, Bull Run, and 
Fredericksburg ; there is the old graveyard of Jamestown, 
and the modem Golgotha of Fair Oaks ; there is the nobkst 
tribute art has reared to Washington, and the most loadt- 
some prisons wherein despotism wreaked vengeance oo 
patriotism ; and on that soil countless m^uiyrs have offered 
up their lives to conserve the national existence.. . 

What Wirt, Kennedy, Irving, the author of ** Cousin 
Veronica," and others, have written of rural and social life 
in Virginia, from the genial sports of " Swallow Bam " to 
the hunting frolics at Greenway Court — what Virginia was 
in the days of Henry and Marsliall, she essentially appeared 
to Chastellux and to Paulding. It is nearly fifty years since 
the lattcr's " Letters from the South " * were written ; and, 
glancing over them to-day, what confirmation do recent 
events yield to many of his observations ! This is one of 
the unconscious advantages derived from faithful personal 
insight and records. However familiar the scene and obso- 
lete the book, as such, therein may be found the material for 
political inference or authentic speculation. " It seems the 
destiny of this country," writes Paulding from Virginia, in 
1810, "that power should travel to the West;" and again, 
"the blacks diminish in number as you travel toward the 
* '* Letters from the South," by a Northern Man. 
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mountains ;" and elsewhere, " I know not whether yon have 
observed it, but all the considerable States south of New 
York have their little distrusts and separate local interests, or 
rather local feelings, operating most vehemently. The east 
and west section of the State are continually at sixes and 
sevens. The mountains called the Blue Ridge not only form 
the natural, but the political division of "Virginia." Recent 
events have confirmed emphatically the truth of this observa- 
tion ; and what Paulding says of the people, agrees with 
previous and sub|^equent testimony — '^ gallant, high-spirited, 
lofty, lazy sort of beings, much more likely to spend money 
than to earn it." We hAve noted the evidence of earlier 
travellers as to the decadence of slavery in Virginia, before 
the invention of the cotton-gin made the institution profit- 
able ; and our own countryman, writing nearly fifty years 
ago, quotes the remark of a fanner's daughter : '^ I want 
father to buy a black woman ; but he says they, are more 
trouble than they are worth." Even at that period, the 
primitive methods of travel continued through the Southern 
country much as they are described by the French officers 
who made visits to the South immediately after or during 
the Revolutionary war. " Travellers' Rests," says Paulding, 
" are common in this part of the world, where they receive 
pay for a sort of family fare provided for strangers. The 
house, in frequent instances, is built of square pine logs lap- 
ping at the four c6mers, and the interstices filled up with 
little blocks of wood plastered over and cemented." The 
ridges of mountain ribbed with pine trees, the veins of cop- 
per and iron revealed by the oxydated soil, the nutritious 
'^hoecake," the marvellous caves and Natural Bridge, the 
comical negroes, the salubrious mineral springs, the occa- 
sional himts such as cheered the hospitable manor of Fairfax, 
the conclaves of village politicians, the horse racing, oock 
fighting, the hard drinking, the famous *^ reel " of the dan^ 
cers and turkey shooting of the rifiemen, were then as charao- 
teristic of the Old Dominion as when the judicial mind of 
her Marshall, the eloquence of her Henry, the eccentricities 
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of her Randolph) or the matchless patriotism of her Wash- 
ington made her actual social life illaatrioiiB. The field of 
Yorktown, the memorable ^' Raleigh tavem,** and the ubiqui- 
tous ^' first family," had not ceased to be favorite landmi^ 
and jokes, any more than tobacco the staple or slavery the 
problem of this fertile but half-developed region and mooBf 
gruous commimity. 

Paulding gave vent to his indignant patriotism, when the 
second war with England broke out, in ^^ The Diverting His- 
tory of John Bull and Brother Jonathan," * in the manner of 
Arbuthnot. In this work, the two* countries are made to 
figure as individuals, and the difficulties between the two 
nations are exhibited as a family quarrel. England's conne 
is the subject of a severe but not acrimonious satire. It was 
republished abroad and illustrated at home, and the idea still 
further developed in a subsequent story entitled " Uncle Sam 
and his Boys." 

A visit to Ohio from New England was ibrmidable as 
late as 1790, when Morris Cleveland, whose name is now 
borne by the city where then spread a wilderness, accompa- 
nied tlie survey as agent of those citizens of Connecticut to 
whom sl)c gave an enormous land grant in Ohio, to indemnify 
them for the loss of their property destroyed by the British 
during the Revolution. The party ascended the Moliawk in 
bateaux, which they carried over the "portage" of Little 
Falls to Fort StanwLx, now Rome, where there was another 
portage to Wood Creek, wliich empties into Oneida Lake ; 
thence they passed through its outlet and the Oswego River 
into Lake Ontario, following the south shore tlk?reof to tlie 
mouth of tlie Niagara River ; crossing seven miles of port- 
age to Buffalo, and thence to the region of which Cleveland 
now forms the prosperous centre. Tlie descendants of these 
landowners — some of whom yet may be found in tlie towns 
that suffered from the enemy's incursions eighty years ago, 
such as New London, Groton, and Fairfield — ^if they }>os6e&8 

• "John Bull in America; or, Xjjw Munchausen," second edition, ISmo^ 
pp. 22S. Tiio origiDol and genuine edition, New York, 1825. 
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any record of th& bardsliipB thns widarei and the time con- 
sumed, might find a wonderful evidence of progreM and 
growth, in the ftcility trith which they can now reach the 
Bame spot, by a few hpurs of railway travel along the pic- 
toresque track of the Ede road. 

We must reverti to such memorials to appreciate what 
V going West ** impli^ forty or fifty years ago, and to under- 
stand the interest which the narratives of travellers there 
then excited* Before this experience became familiar, there 
were two writers who enjoyed much popularity in the North 
and East, and were extensively read abroad, aa pioneer de* 
lineators of life and nature in the Western States, when that 
regicm fairly began its marvellous growth : these were Timo- 
thy Flint and James Hall. 

There are writers whose works lack the high finish aod 
the exhaustive scope which insures them permanent cur« 
rency ; and yet who were actuated by so genial a spirit and 
endowed with so many excellent qualities, that the impres- 
sion they leave is sweet and enduring, like the brief but 
pleasing companionship of a kindly and intelligent acquaint- 
ance met in travelling, and parted with as soon as knovm. 
Those who, in youth, read oif the West as pictured by Timo- 
thy Flint, Chough for years they may not have referred to his 
books, will readily accord hun such a gracious remembranot. 
He wrote before American literature had enrolled the classic 
names it now boasts, and when it was so little cultivated as 
scarcely to be recognized as a profession. And yet a candid 
and sympathetic reader cannot but feel that, however defec- 
tive the products of Flint's pen may be justly deemed when 
critically estimated, they not only fulfilled a most useful and 
humane purpose at the time they were given to the public, 
but abound in the best evidences of a capacity for author- 
ship ; which, under circumstances more favorable to disci- 
pline, deliberate construction, and gradual development, 
would have secured him a high and permanent niche in the 
temple of fame. Flint had all the requisite elements for lit- 
erary success — uncommon powers of observation, a generous 
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tone of mind, habits of industry, a command of hngiage, 
imagination, scientific tastes, and a vein of originaCtj com- 
bined with a kindlmcss of heart that would honor and de- 
rate any vocation. On the other hand, it was not nntil the 
mature age of forty-five that he fairly enibafked in author- 
ship. That business was far from profitable, and, to make it 
remunerative, he was obliged to write fast, aad publish with- 
out revision. His health was always precarions. He had 
Tew of those associations whereby an author is encoaraged in 
the refinements and individuality of his work hy the exim- 
ple and critical sympathy of his peers. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that his success varied in the difierent spheres of 
literary experiment ; that the marks of haste, sometimes a 
desultory and at others a crude style, mar the nicety and 
grace of his productions ; and that many of these are more 
remarkable for the material than the art they exhibiti Tet 
such was the manly force, such the kindly spirit and fresh 
tone of this estimable man and attractive writer, that he not 
only gave to the public a large amount of new and nseAil 
information, and charmed lovers of nature with a picturesque 
and faithful picture of her aspects in the West, then rarely 
traversed by the people of the older States, but it is conceded 
that his writings were singulariy effective in producing a bet- 
ter mutual understanding between the two extremes of the 
country. For several years Timothy Flint was almost the 
only representative of the American authorship west of the 
Alleghanies. Travellers speak of an inter\'iew with him as 
an exceptional and charming social incident. When that long 
range of mountains was tediously crossed in stages ; when a 
visit to the West was more formidable than a passa^ across 
the Atlantic now ; and when material well-being was the 
inevitable and absorbing occupation of the newly settled 
towns along the great rivers, it may easily be imagined how 
benign an influence an urbane and liberal writer and scholar 
would exert at home, and how welcome his report of per- 
sonal experience would prove to older commimities. Accord- 
ingly, Timothy Flint was extensively read and widely be- 
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laved. A native of Massachirsetts, and by profession a 
clergyman, he entered on a missionary life in tbe Valley of 
the Mississippi in 1815; sojourning in Ohio, Indiana, Ke)i- 
tncky,. Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, now as a teacher 
and now as a preacher ; at home in the wilderness, a favorite 
in society, winning children and hunters by his wisdom and 
eloquence, and endearing himself to the educated residents 
of St. Louis, New Orleans, or Cincinnati, by his liberal and 
cultivated influence. It is, perhaps, impossible to imagine 
how different these cities and settlements were before facility 
of communication had enlarged and multiplied their social 
resources; but we have many striking evidences of the 
characteristics of each in Flint's writings* Hd wrote several 
novels, which are now little considered, and, compared with' 
the present standard in that popular department of letters, 
would be found indifferent; yet, wherever the author has 
drawn from observation, he leaves t vital trace. In " Fran- 
cis Berrian,'' which is a kind of memoir of a New Englander 
who became a Mexican patriot, and in *' Shoshonoe Valley,** 
there are fine local pictures and touches of charactet* obvi- 
ously caught from his ten years' experience of missionary 
life. Flint wrote also lectures, tales, and sketches. He 
edited magazines both in the North and West, and contrib- 
uted to a London journal. But the writings which are chiefly 
stamped with the flavor of his life and the results of hia 
observations — those which, at the time, were regardeNd as 
origim^ and authentic, and now may be said to contain among 
ttie best, because the most true, delineations of the West- 
are his ^^ Condensed Greography and History of the Missis- 
sippi Valley,''* and his "Recollections of Ten Years'* 
(1826) residence therein. These works were cordially wel- 
comed at home and abroad. They proved valuable and inter- 
esting to savant^ naturalist, emigrant, and general readers ; 
and, while more complete works on the subject have since 

* 

* '* Historj and Geography of the Ifisnasippl Valley, with the Phyncal 
Geography of the whole American Continent," by Timothy Flint, 2 Tola, in 1, 
Sto., Cincinnati, 1832. 
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appeared, the period which gave birth to them, and the 
diaracter and capacity of their author, still endear and ren- 
der them useful. The London Quarterif/ was singnbriy 
frank and free in its conunendation of flint, whom it pro- 
nomiced ^' sincere, humane, and liberal " on the internal eri- 
dence of these writings; declaring, also, (hat the antbor 
indulged ^^ hardly a prejudice that is not amiable." 

In 1840, on his way to his native town — Reading, in 9fai- 
sachnsetts — ^Flint and his son were at l^atchez, when the 
memorable tornado occurred which nearly destroyed the 
place, and were sevdral hours buried under the ruins. The 
father's health continued to decline, and, although he readied 
his early home and survived a few weeks, the summons diat 
called his wife reached her too late. 

The peculiar . value of Timothy Flint's acoount of the 
remarkable region of whose history and aspect he wrote, 
consists in the fact that it is not the result of ,a cursory sin^ 
vey or rapid tour^ but of years of residence, intimate contact 
with nature and man, and j)atient observation. The record 
thus prepared is one which will often be consulted bj subfl^ 
quent writers. The circumstances, political and social, hare* 
greatly changed since our author's advent, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago ; but the features of nature are identical, and it is 
pleasant to compare them with his delineation before modi- 
fied by the adorning and enriching tide of pivilizati<HU 
There is one portion of these writings that haa a perma* 
nent charm, and that is the purely descriptive. Flint knew 
how to depict landscapes in words ; and no one has more 
graphically revealed to distant readers the shores of the 
Ohio, or made so real in our language the physical aspects 
of the Great Valley. 

Of native travellers, the unpretending and brief record 
called " The Letters of Ilibemicus " * possesses a singular 
charm, from being associated with the recreative work of an 
eminent statesman, and with one of the most auspicious eco- 

* ** Letters on the Natural History and Intcnud Resources of tiie Stat* 
of New York," by Hibernicus, New York, 1822, 18mo. 
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nomical achievements which ever founded and fostered the 
prosperity of a State and city. When De Witt Clinton ex- 
plored the route of the Erie Canal, he communicated his 
wayside observations in a series of familiar epistles, wherein 
the zest of a naturalist, the ardor of a patriot, and the humor 
of a genial observer are instinctively blended. 

"This account of his exploration of Western New 
York,* which originally appeared in one of the journals of 
the day, offers a wonderful contrast to our familiar expefi- 
enoe. Then, to use his own language, ' the stage driver was 
a leading beau, and the keeper of a turnpike gate a man of 
consequence.' Our three hours' trip from New York to 
Albany was a voyage occupying ten times that period. At 
Albany stores were laid in,* and each member of the commis- 
sion provided himself with a blanket, as caravans, in our 
time, are equipped at St. Louis for an expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains; Here they breakfkst at a tollkeeper's, 
there they dine on cold ham at an isolated farmhouse ; now 
they mount a baggage wagon^ and now take to a boat too 
small to admit of sleeping accommodations, which leads them 
constantly to regret their 'imfortunate neglect to provide 
marquees and camp stools;' and more than six weeks are 
occupied in a journey which now does not consume as many 
days. Yet the charm of patient observation, the enjoyment 
of nature, and the gleanings of knowledge, caused what, in 
our locomotive era, would seem a tedious pilgrimage, to be 
fraught with a pleasure and advantage of which our flying 
tourists over modem railways never dream. We perceive, 
by the comparison, that what has been gained in speed is 
often lost in rational entertainment. The traveller who 
leaves New York in the morning, to sleep at night under the 
roar of Niagara, has gathered nothing in the magical transit 
but dust, fatigue, and the risk of destruction ; while, in that 
deliberate progress of the canal enthusiast, not a phase of 
the landscape, not an historical association, not a fruit, min- 
eral, or flower was lost to his view. He recognizes the b6- 

• From the Mithor*8 *' Biogntphicil and Critiotl Emyi.'* 
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nign provision of nature for sugar, 90 far from the tTO|Mfli, 
by the sap of the maple ; and for salt, at such a distaaoe 
from the ocean, by the lakes that hold it in solntioB near 
Syracuse. At Geddesburg he recalls the valor of the Iro- 
quois, and the pious zeal of the Jesuits ; at Seneca Lake he 
watches a bald eagle chasing an osprey, who lets his captiye 
drop to be grasped in the talons of the kin^ of birds ; the 
fields near Aurora cheer him with the harvests of the ^ finest 
wheat country in the world.' At one place he is regafed 
with salmon, at another with fruit, peculiar in flavor to eadi 
locality ; at one moment he pauses to shoot a bittern, and at 
another to examine an old fortification. The capers and pop- 
pies in a garden, the mandrakes and thistles in a brake, the 
bluejays and woodpeckers of the grove, the bullet marks in 
the rafters of Fort Niagara, tokens of the siege under Sr 
William Johnson, the boneset of the swamp, a certidn remedy 
for the local fever, a Yankee exploring the. country for lands, 
the croaking of the bullfrog and the gleani of the firefly, 
Indian men spearing for fish, and girls making wampum — 
these and innumerable other scenes and objects lure him into 
the romantic vistas of .tradition, or the beautiful domain of 
natural science ; and everywhere he* is inspired by the patri- 
otic surv^ey to announce the as yet unrecorded promise of the 
soil, and to exult in the limitless destiny of its people. If 
there is a striking diversity between the population and facili- 
ties of travel in this region as known to us and as described 
by him, there is in other points a not less remarkable identity. 
Rochester is now famed as the source of one of the most 
prolific superstitions of the age ; and forty years ago there 
resided at Crooked Lane, Jemima Wilkinson, whose follow- 
ers believed hor the Saviour incarnate. Clinton describes her 
equipage — ' a plain coach with leather curtains, the back in- 
scribed with her initials and a star.' The orchards, poultir, 
cornfields, gristmills noted by him, still characterize the 
region, and are indefinitely multiplied. The ornithologist, 
however, would miss whole species of birds, and the riddy- 
veined woods must be sought in less civilized districts. The 
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prosperoos future which the varied products of this district 
foretold, has been mpre than realized ; with each successive 
improvement in the means of communication, villages have 
swelled 'to cities; barges and freight cars with lumber and 
flour have crowded the streams and rails leading to the me- 
tropolis ; and, in the midst of its rural beautj^y. and gemmed 
with peerless lakes, the whole region has, according to his 
prescient conviction, annually increased in commerce, popula- 
tion, and refinement. 

A more noble domain, indeed, wherein to exercise such, 
administrative genius, can scarcely be imagined than the 
State of New York. In its diversities of surface, water, 
scenery, and climate, it may be regarded, more than any 
other member of the .confederacy, as typical of the Union. 
The artist, the topographer, the man of science, and the agri- 
culturist, can find within its limits all that is most character- 
istic of the entire country. In historical incident, variety of 
inmiigrant races, and rapid development, it is equally a rep- 
resentative State. There spreads the luxuriant Mohawk Val- 
ley, whose verdant slopes, even when covered with frosty the 
experienced eye of Washington selebted for purchase as the 
best of agricultural tracts. There were the famed hunting 
grounds of the Six Nations, the colonial outposts of the fur 
trade, the vicinity of Frontenac's sway, and the Canada wars, 
the scenes of, Andre's capture, and Burgoyne's surrender. 
There the very names of forts cpibalm the iame of heroes. 
There lived the largest manorial proprietors, and not a few 
of the most eminent Revoluti9nary statesmen. There Ful- 
ton's great- invention was realized ; there flows the most 
beautiful of our rivers, towers the grandest mountain range, 
and expand the most picturesque lakes ; there thunders the 
fiublimest cataract on earth, and gush the most salubrious 
spas ; while on the seaboard is the emporium of the Western 
world. 

A poet has apostrophized North America, with no less 
truth than beauty, as ' the land of many waters ; ' and a 
glance at the map of New York will indicate their felicitous 
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distribution mthin her limits. This element is the* natural 
and primitive, means of intercommmiication. For centaries 
it had bomck.the abori^es in their frail canoes, and after- 
ward the trader, the soldier, the missionary, and the emir 
grant, in their bateaux; and, when arrived at a terminus, 
they carried these light transports over leagues of portage, 
again to launch them on lake and river. Fourteen years of 
CUnton's life were assiduously devoted to his favorite project 
of uniting t^ese bodies of water. He was the advocate, the 
memorialist, the topographer, and financier of the vast enter- 
f • ' priBe, and accomplished it, by his wisdom and intrepidity, 
wiihoat the slightest pecuniary advantage, and in the face of 
^ ' innumerable obstacles. Its consummation was one of the 
greatest festivals sacred to a triumph of the arts of peace 
, ever celebrated on this continent. The impulse it gave to 
oommercnal and agricultural prosperity continues to this hour. 
It was the foundation of all that makes the city and State of 
New York preeminent ; and when, a few years since, a thou- 
sand American citizens sailed up the Mississippi to commem- 
orate its alliance with the Atlantic, tlie ease and rapidity of the 
transit, and the spectacle of virgin civilization thus created, 
were but a new act in the grand drama of national develop- 
ment, whose opening scene occurred twenty-seven years be- 
fore, when the waters of Lake Erie blended with those of 
the Hudson. 

The immense bodies of inland water, and the remarkable 
fact that the Hudson River, unlike other Atlantic streams 
south of it, fiows unimpeded, early impressed Clinton with 
the natural means of intercourse destined to connect the sea- 
board of New York with the vast agricultural districts of 
^jhe interior. He saw her peerless river enter the Highlands 
only to meet, a hundred and sixty miles beyond, another 
stream, which flowed within a comparatively short distance 
from the great chain of lakes. The very existence of these 
inland seas, and the obvious possibility of uniting them with 
the ocean, suggested to his comprehensive mind a new idea 
of the destiny of the whole country. Within a few years an 
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ingeniotiB geographer has pointed out, with singalar acumen, 
the relation of liis science to history, and has demonstrated, 
by a theory not less philosophical than poetic, that the dispo- 
sition of land and water in vapioos parts of the globe prede- 
termines the hmnan development of each region. The copi- 
ous civilization of Europe is thus traceable to the numerous 
facilities of approach that distinguish it from Africa, which 
still remains but partially explored. The lakes in AmerioB. 
prophesied to the far-reaching yision of Clinton her fatorci 
progress. He perceived, more clearly than any of his con- •• • 
temporaries, that her development depended upon facilities r 
of intercourse and communication. He beheld, with intnt - < 
tive wisdom, the extraordinary provision for this end, in the « 
succession of lake and river, extending, like a broad silver >. 
tissue, from the ocean far through the land« thus bringing tht 
products of foreign climes within reach of the lone emigruKl 
in the heart of the continent, and the staples of those mid- 
land vdlleys to freight the ships of her seapoijts. He felt that 
the State of all others to practically demonstrate this great 
fact,, was that with whose interests he was intrusted. It was 
not as a theorist, but as a utilitarian, in the best sense, that 
he advocated the union' by canal of the waters of Lake Erie 
with those of the Hudson. The patriotic scheme was fraught 
with issues of which even he never dreamed. It was apply- 
ing, on a limited scale, in the sight of a people whose enter- 
prise is boundless in every direction clearly proved to be 
available, a principle which may be truly declared the vital 
element of our civic growth. It was giving tangible evidence 
of the creative power incident to locomotion. It was yield- 
ing the absolute evidence then required to convince the less 
far-sighted multitude that access was the grand secret of in- 
creased value ; that exchange of products was the touchstone 
of wealth ; and that the iron, wood, grain, fruit, and other 
abundant resources of the interior could acquire their real 
value only through facilities of transportation. Simple as 
these truths appear now, they were widely ignored then ; and 
not a few opponents of Clinton predicted that, even if he did 
18 
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ffaooeed in 'haying flour conveyed from what was then called 
the > Far West ' to the metropolis, at a small &t:pexiBe of time 
and money, the grass would grow in the streets* of New 
York. The political economists of his day were thna con- 
verted into enemies of a system which, from that hour, has 
continued to guide to prosperous issues every latent sonrce 
of wealth throughout the country. The battle with igno- 
rance and prejudice, which Clinton and his friends wag^, 
resulted in more than a local triumph and individual renown. 
It established a great precedent, offered a prolific example, 
and gave permanent impulse and direction to the public spirit 
of the community. The canal is now, in a great measure, 
superseded by the railway; the ttaveller sometimes finds 
them side by side, and, as he glances from the alaggish 
stream and creeping barge to the whirling cars, and thence 
to the telegraph wire, he witnesses only the more perfect de* 
velopment of that great scheme by which CHinton, according 
to the limited means and. against the inveterate prejudices of 
his day, sought to bring the distant near, and to render 
homogeneous and mutually helpful the activity of a sipgle 
State, and, by that successful experiment, indicated the pro- 
cess whereby the whole confederacy should be rendered one 
in interest, in enterprise, and in sentiment. 

Before the canal policy was realized, we are told by its 
great advocate that ' the expense of conveying a barrel of 
flour by land to Albany, from- the country above Cayuga 
Lake, was more than twice as much as the cost of transporta* 
tion from New York to Liverpool;' and the correctness of 
his financial anticipations was verified by the first year's ex- 
periment, even before the completion of the enterprise, when, 
in his message to the legislature, he announced that Hhe 
income of the canal fund, when added to the tolls, exceeded 
the interest on the cost of the canal by nearly four hundred 
thousand dollars.' Few, however, of tjie restless excursion- 
ists that now crowd our cars and steamboats, would respond 
to his praise of this means of transportation when used for 
travel. His notion of a journey, we have seen, differed essen- 
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tially from that now in vogue, which seeniB to aim chiefly at 
the annihilation of space. To a philosophic mind, notwith- 
stflliding, his views will not appear irrational, when he de- 
clares that fifty miles a day, ^ without a jolt,' is his ideal of 
a tour — the time to be divided between observing, and, when 
there is no interest in the scenery, reading and conversation. 
*I believe,' he adds,. *that cheaper or more commodious 
travelling cannot be found.' " 

James Hall wrote a series of graphic letters in the Port' 
/bZto— rone of the earliest literary magazines, published in 
Philadelphia — which were subsequently collected in a volume, 
and were among the first descriptive sketches of merit that 
made the West familiar and attractive to the mass of read- 
ers. Bom in Philadelphia in 1793, the author entered the 
army, and was engaged in the battle of Lundy's Lane, at the 
siege of fV>rt Erie, and on other occasions during the war of 
1812. Six years later he resigned his commission, and, in 
1820, removed to Illinois, where he studied and- practised 
law, became a member of the legislature and judge of the 
circuit court. In 1833 he again changed his residence to 
Cincinnati, where he was long occupied as cashier of a bank,.# 
and in the pursuits of literature. From his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Western cc^try, his experience as a 
soldier and a legislator, habits of intelligent observation, and 
an animated and agreeable style, he was enabled to write 
attractively of a region comparatively new to the literary 
public, and for many years his book? were a popular source 
of information and entertainment for those eager to knpw the 
characteristics and enjoy the adventurous or historical tO" 
mances of the Western States first settled. He successively 
published letters from and legends of the West, tales of the 
border, and statistics of and notes on that new and growing 
region.* 

• " Legends of tbe West," 12mo., Philadelphia, 1888. 
'' Sketches of History, Life, and Manners in the West," 2 toIs. 12mo., 
PhiUdelphia, 1835. 

** Notes on the Western States," 12mo., Philadelphia,. 1888. 
** The Wilderness and the War Path," l^mo.. New Toit, 1846. 
^ The West, its Soil, Soifaoe, and ProdoetioiiB," Cinctimati, 1848. 
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With tJie progress of the country, and the leisure and its 
consequent literary taste which peace and prosperity induce, 
more deliberate works began to appear from native authcfrs, 
which, without being literally Travels, contain their best 
fruits, and possess a moi^e mature attraction. The same 
causes led to critical observation and pleas for reform. Two 
books espeeiaUy won not only attention, but fame : they 
were the productions of men of dasrical education, genial 
tastes, and public spirit, bul diverse in subject as their aur 
thors were in vocation — one an eloquent lawyer, and the 
other an entei*prising merchant. *' Letters $rbm the Elastem 
States," by William Tudor, appeared* in 1819. Their origi- 
naHty and acuteness were at once acknowledged ; and, 
although the discussion of some questions now seems too 
elaborate, they are an excellent memorial of the times and 
the region they describe. Tud6r was an efficient friend of 
the first purely literary periodical established in New Eng- 
land, one of th^ founders of the first public library, and the 
originator of the Bunker Hill Monument. William Wirt, in 
Virginia, at an early date exhibited the same love of elegant 
^ letters, initiated a work similar in scope and ainx to Addi- 
son's Spectator^ and was not only an eloquent speaker and 
favoiite companion, but a sieholar of classic taste and literary 
aspirations. In the winter of 1803 he published,, in the 
Argua — a daily journal of Richmond, Va,, — ^'* Letters of a 
British Spy," which were collected and issued in a book 
form.* Like Irving in the case of " Knickerbocker,'' he re- 
sorted to the ruse of a pretended discovery of papers left in 
an inn chamber. The success of these " Letters " surprised 

* *' The British Spj ; or, Letter? to a Member of the Brituh PAriUmeni,** 
written during a tour through the United States, by a Young Englishoian of 
Rank, 18mo., pp. 103, Newburyport, 1804. — ^* The above is the original edi- 
tion of the now celebrated letters of the British Spj, written by the American 
Plato, William Wirt. For the amount of wliat he has written, no Americmn 
author has won so permanent and widespread a reputation. Qis story of tlie 
blind preacher is ohb of the most beautiful and affecting in the language. 
This book has gone through fifteen editions, and is destined to go throng m 
many more." — GowatCi Catalogue. 
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the author, as it would the reader of the present day anao- 
quainted with the circomstances. Superior in style to any 
belles-lettres work of the kind, of native origin, that had yet 
appeared, and analyzing the merits of several popular orators 
of the time, the book had a charm and interest for its first 
readers greatly owing to the rarity of an intellectual feast of 
domestic production^ Besides his remarks on the eloquence^ 
of the forum and ba^, Wirt discussed certain physical traits 
and phenomena with zest and some scientific insight, and 
gave incidental but graphic sketches of local . society and 
manners. His reflections on the character of Pocahqntas, 
and his portrait of the ^' Blind Preacher,'' are familiar as 
favorite specimens of descriptive writing. Althoagh now 
little read, th^ .''Letters of a British Spy" are a pleasing land- 
mark in the brief record of American literature, and give us 
a not inadequate idea of the life and re^n delineated. In 
1812, an edition was published in London, with an apologetic 
preface indicative of the feeling then prevalent across the 
water in 'regard to all mental products imported from the 
United States, aggravated, perhaps, by the nam de plume 
Wirt had adopted. The publisher declares his '' conviction 
of its merit" induces him to offer the work to the public, 
though ''it is feared the present demand on the English 
reader may be considered more as a call on British courtesy 
and benevolence than one of right and equity." ^ 

When our national novelist returned to America, after a 
residence of many years in Europe, he undertook to give his 
countrymen the benefit of his experience and reflections in 
the shape of direct censure and counsel. " The Monnikins " 
— a political satire — " The Amencan Democrat," " Homeward 
Bound," " Home as Found," " A Letter to his Countrytaen," 
and other productipns in the shape of essays, fiction, and 
satire, gave expression to convictions and arguments bom of 
sincere and patriotic motives' and earnest thought. In his 
general views. Cooper had right and reason on his side. 
What he wrote of political abuses and social anomalies, every 
candid and cultivated American haa known and felt to be 
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true, especially after a yiBit to Europe. Bat the nunmer of 
oonyeying his sentiments was injudicioiis. Descriptioii, Ml 
satire, was his forte; action, and not didactics, had gint 
idat to his pen ; hence his admirer^ believed he had inistihii 
his vocatioh in becoming a social and political critic ; wUk 
many were revolted by what they conceived to be a sweep- 
ing and unauthorized condenmation. Moreover, in €dkodsBg 
the editorial fraternity, by a caricature of their worst quB- 
ties, he drew around himself a swafm of virulent |Nrotests, 
and thus was misjudged : the consequence was a aeries of 
libel suits and a wearisome controversy. Now that the ei- 
aggerated mood and the gross misappi:ehension8 therdnia- 
volved, have passed away, we can appreciate the abstract jfi»> 
tice of Cooper's position, the manly spirit and the intelligent 
patriotism of his unfortunate experiments aa a reformer, and 
revert to this class of his writings with profit, especially sinee 
the crisis he anticipated has been reached, and the logic of 
events is enforcing with solenm emphasis the lesaons he na- 
graciously perhaps, but honestly and bravely, strove to im> 
press upon his wayward countrymen. If ever an Americu 
had a right to assume the office of censor, it was Cooper. 
He had, soon afler his arrival in Europe, taken up his fen 
in behalf of his country, and thenceforth advocated her 
rights, defended her fame, and brought to reckoning her 
ignorant maligners. His *^ Notions of the Americans " did 
much to correct false impressions abroad ; and its author was 
involved in a long controversy, and became an American 
champion and oracle, whose services hive never yet been 
fully appreciated, enhanced as thev were by his European 
popularity as an original American novelist. Well wrote 
Halleck : 

" Cooper, whoso name is with his country's woven, 
First in her files, her pioneer of mind, 
A wanderer now in other cUmes, has proven 
His love for the young land he left behind." 

It requires a love of nature, an adventurous spirit, and 
intelligent patriotism, such as, iu these days of complex 
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ciations and fragmentary interests, are rarely found in the 
same individnal, to observe and to write with effect upon the 
scenes and the character of this republic — especially those 
parts thereof that are removed from the great centres of 
trade and society. Political economists there are who will 
patiently nomenclate the physical resoiirces ; sportsmen who 
can discourse with relish of the bivouac and the hunt, and 
their environment and incidents; poetical minds alert and 
earnest in celebrating particular local charms : but the Amer- 
ican of education who delights, in exploring the country and 
invoking its brief past in a historical point of view, while 
dwelling con amore upon its natural features, so as to pro- 
duce an animated narrative — who delights in the life and 
takes pride in the aspect, even when least cultivated, of his 
native land, is the exception, not the rule, among our authors. 
The reasons are obvious : for the scholar there is too little of 
that mysterious background to the picture which enriches it 
with vast human interest; to the imaginative there is too 
much monotony in the landscape and the experience ; to the 
sympathetic, too little variety and grace of character in the 
people ; and the man who can be eloquent in describing 
Italy, and vivacious in his traveller's journal in France, and 
speculative in discussing English manners, will prove com- 
paratively tame and vague when a traveller at home— always 
excepting certain shrines of pilgrimage long consecrated to 
enthusiasm. He may have profound emotions at Niagara, 
confess the inspiration of a favorite seacoast, and expatiate 
upon the White Mountains with rapture ; but find a tour in 
any one section of the land more or less tedious and barren 
of interest, or, at best, yielding but vague materials for pen 
or talk. Exceptions to this average class, many and mem- 
orable, our survey of Travels in America amply indicates; 
but the fact remains, that the feeling that invests Scott's 
novels, Wilson's sketches, the French memoirs,' the German 
poets, the intense partiality, insight, and sentiment bom of 
local attachment and national pride, has seldom impregnated 
our literature, especially that of travel ; for the novels of 
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Cooper, the poems of Bryant, aDcl other standBrd piodne- 
tioius in more elaborate and permanent sphei^a, do not innli- 
dflte the general truth. Among the native writers who, firam 
the qualities already mentioned, have known how to make the 
narrative of an American tour pleasant and profitable, is 
Charles Fenno Hoffinan, whose " Winter in the West" is 
quite a model of its kind. It consistfl of a aeries of letten 
addressed to a New York journal, describing a jooniey on 
horseback in 1835.* There was the right admixtnre of poet- 
ical and patriotic instinct, of knowledge of'books and of the 
world, and of the love both of nature wd adTentnie, to make 
him an agreeable and instructiye delineator of an experieooe 
which, to many equally intelligent travellers, would ha?e 
been devoid of consecutive interest. In his novels, tales, aod 
verses, there is a positive American flavor, whioh shows how 
readily he saw the characteristic and felt the beautifnl in his 
own country. .To him the Hudson was an object of love, 
and the history of his native State a strong personal intenst 
Unspoiled by European travel, and fond of sport, of the 
freshness and fi'eedom of the woods, and the itidependenoe 
incident to our institutions, he, although infirm, bore discom- 
forts with cheerfulness, easily won companionship, and de^ 
lighted in exercise and obser\'ation. Accordingly, he notes 
the weather, describes the face of the country, recalls the 
Indian legends, speculates on the characters and modes of 
life, and discusses the historical antecedents, as he slowly 
roams over Eastern Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and Illinois, with a lively tone and yet not without 
grave sympathy. Scenery is described with a robust and 
graphic rather than with a dainty and rhetorical • pen, obvi- 
ously guided by an excellent eye for local distinctions and 
charms ; men and manners are treated with an acute, gen- 
eralized, and manly criticism ; the animals, the river craft, 
the flowers, fhe game, the origin and growth of towns, the 
aspect and resources of the country, are each and all conge- 
nial themes. He so enjoys the observation thereof, as to put 

• "A Winter in the West," by a New Yorker, 2 vols., New York, 1S35. 
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his reader in relation wilh himself, as he did the diverse 
characters he encountered in tavern, log house, military out- 
post, and drawing room. "He is neither revolted by coarse- 
ness nor discouraged by inconveniences. He takes us socia- 
bly along a route now familiar to thousands who trav- 
erse it .on railways with scarce a thought of the latent inter- 
est more tranquil observation and patient inquiry would 
elicit. At Detroit we are entertained by an historical epi- 
sode, and at Prairie du Chien with a veritable picture of 
military life, character, and routine in America. A conver- 
sation here, an anecdote there, a page of speculation now, 
and again one of description, something like an adventure 
to-day, and of curious observation to-morrow, beguile us 
with so cheerful and intelligent a' guide, that, at the end of 
the journey, we are surprised it yielded so many topics of 
rejection and scenes of picturesque or human interest. 

The statistics whereby the practical inquirer, and the 
agencies and examples whereby the social philosopher, may 
decide whether Cotton is king, may be found in the books 
of Southern Travel in America written by Frederick Law 
Olmsted. The actual economical results of slave labor upon 
the value of property, the comfort and the dignity of life 
and manners, niind, domestic economy, education, religion, 
social welfare, tone and tendency, may there be found, co- 
pious, specific, and authentic. What nature is in the Cot- 
ton States, and life also, are therein emphasized discreetly. 
How the solenm pine woods balmily shade the traveller; 
how gracefully dangle the tyhmdria festoons in hoary grace ; 
how cheerily gleam the holly berries, and glow the negroes* 
fire^ ; how sturdily are gnarled the cypress knees ; how mag- 
nificent are the liveoaks, and luxuriant the magnolias, and 
desolate the swamps, and comfortless the dwellings, and reck 
less the travel, and shiftless the ways, and rare the vaunted 
hospitality, and obsolete the " fine old country gentleman ; " 
and how proud and poor, precarious and unprogessive is the 
civilization inwoven with slave and adjacent to free labor, 
is narrated without dogmatism and in matter-of-fact^ terms, 
18» 
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whencse the ecotiomiflt, the humanitarian, the philosopher, the 
Christian, the reasonable man may infer and elaborate the 
truth, and the duty that truth involves and demands.^ 

More desultory in scope, but not less interesting as the 
genuine report of calm observation, are Bryant's ^^ Letters 
of a Traveller," which are fresh, agreeable, and authentic 
local descriptions and comments, superior in literary execu- 
tion, and therefore yaluable as permanent, records in the 
literature of home traveLf 

An important department of American Travels, and for 
scientific and historical objects *invaluable, is the record of 
Government expeditipns for military or exploring purposes, 
from the famous enterprises of Lewis and Clark to those of 
Simcoe, Stansbury, Kendall, Emory, Long, Marcy, Pike, Fre- 
mont, Bartlett, and others. Every new State and Territoiy 
has found its intelligent explorer. The vast deserts and tli^ 
Rocky Mountains, the Great Salt Lake, Oregon, the Ca- 
manche hunting grounds, Texas, the far Western aboriginal 
tribes, the climate, soil, topography, <ft;c., of the most remote 
and uncivilized regions of the continent, have been thus ex- 
amined and reported, and the narratives are often animated 
by graphic and picturesque scenes, ot made impressive by 
adventure, hardship, and intrepidity. Another remarkable 
class of books is the long list of those devoted to California, 
written and published within the last ten years, whereby the 
life, aspect, condition, scenery, resources, and prospects of 
that region are as familiar to readers in the old States as if 
. they had explored the new El Dorado. 

* **Thc Cotton Kingdom, a TraTeller^s ObserrfttionB on Cottom and Sla- 
very in the American Slave States,'* based upon three former volumes of Joor- 
ncyg and Investigations by the same author, by Frederic Law Olmsted, 2 toIs. 
12mo., with a colored statistical map of the Cotton Kingdom and its Depend- 
encies. 

f " Letters of a Traveller in Europe khd America," New York, 12mo. — 
A discriminating critic observes of this work : *^ Mr. Bryant*8 style in these 
Letters is an adnurable model of descriptive prose. Without any appeanmce 
of labor, it is fifiished with an exquisite grace. The genial love of natue 
and the lurking tendency to humor which it everywhere betrays, prevent its 
severe simplicity from running into hardness, and give it freshness and 
nonal glow in fpite of its prevailing prqprie^ and reserTe.** 
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The incidental records of American travel) such as may 
be found in the letters, diaries, and memoirs of our own civic 
leaders and military or political heroes, are not the least 
characteristic or suggestive As a specimen, let us refer to 
the notes of our peerless Chief in New Elngland, when on his 
Presidential tour. 

Here is a glimpse of Connecticut as it appeared to the 
practical eye of ' Washington in 1789. In his Diary, be says, 
under date of October 16th of that year: "About seven 
o^clock we lefl the widow Haviland^s, and, after passing 
Horse Neck, six miles distant from Rye, the road through 
which is hilly and immensely stony, and trying to wheels 
and carriages, we breakfasted at Stamford, which is six miles 
farther, at one Webb's — a tolerable good house. In this 
town are an Episcopal church and a meeting house. At Nor- 
walk, which is ten miles farther, we made a halt to fe^d our 
horses. To the lower end of this town sea vessels come, and 
at the other end are mSlls, stores, and an Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian church. From hence to Fairfield, where we dined 
and lodged, is twelve miles, and part of it very rough road, 
but not equal to Horse Neck. The superb landscape^ how- 
ever, which is to be seen from the meeting house of the lat- 
ter, is a rich regalia. We found all the farmers busily em- 
ployed in gathering, grinding, and expressing the juice of 
their apples. The average crop of wheat, they say, is about 
fifteen bushels to the acre, often twenty, and from that to 
twenty-five. The destructive evidences of British cruelty are 
yet visible both at Norwalk and Fairfield, as there are the 
chimneys of many burnt houses standing yet. The principal 
expoit from Norwalk kad Fairfield is horses and cattle, salted 
beef and pork, lumber and Indian com for the West Indies, 
and, in a small degree, wheat and flour." 

" Conmienced my journey," he writes* on the 16th of 
October, 1789, " about nine o'clock, for Boston and the East- 
em States." He did not reach that city until noon of the 

♦ " Diary from the Irt of October, 1789, untU the 10th of March, 1790,'' 
printed bj the Bradford Qab from the original manuscripta, New York, 1808. 
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23d ; and it is curioas to read of the frequent halts for meals, 
to feed the horses, or to pass the night, on a route we are 
accustomed to pass over in as many hours as days were then 
employed Washington makes agricultural and topographi- 
cal notes, and in many respects we recognize the same traits 
of industry, and identify the face of the country ; while in 
others the contrast is remai^ble. - / 

He notes a linen manufacture at New Haven, white mul- 
berry ^' to feed silkworms" at Wallingford, and remarks that 
the silk culture, " except the weaving, is the work of private 
families, . without interference with other business, and is 
likely to turn out a beneficial amusement." 

At Hartford,. Colonel Wadsworth showed him the wool- 
len factory, and specimens of broadcloth. *'I ordered a 
suit," he writes, ^^ and of the serges a whole piece, to make 
breeches for my servants." Continuing his journey, he ob- 
serves ^' the whole road from Hartford to Springfield is leyel 
and good, except being too sandy in places, and the fields 
enclosed with posts and rails, there not being mud^ stone." 
He is met often by ];iaounted escorts of gentlemen, is enter- 
tained by the local officials, and receives addresses from the 
towns. Of his impressions of the State, we may form an 
idea by the casual entries in his brief diary : **' There is great 
equality ii; the people of this State — few or no opulent men, 
and no poor ; great similitude in their buildings, the general 
fashion of which is a chimney always of stone or brick, and 
door in tiie middle, with a staircase' fronting the latter, and 
running up the side of the former — ^two flush stones with a 
very good show of sash and glass windows ; the size gen- 
erally is from thirty to forty feet in length, and from twenty 
to thirty in width, exclusive of a back shed, which seems to 
be added a^ the family increases. The farms, by the contigu- 
ity of the houses, are small, not averaging more than a hun- 
dred acres. They are worked chiefly by oxen, which have 
no other food than hay." 

At Portsmouth he " went in a boat to view the harbor. 
Having lines, we proceeded to the fishing banks and fished 
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for cod, and only caught two. Dined at Mr. Langdon's, and 
drank tea there with a large party of ladies. Therq are some 
good houses here, but, in general, they are indifferent, and 
almost entii'ely of wood. On wondering at this, as the coun- 
try is full of stone and gpod clay for bncks, I was told that, 
on account of the fogs and damps, they deemed them whole- 
somer." 

At Exeter, he writes, " a jealousy subsists between tliis 
town, where the legislature alternately sits, and Portsmouth ; 
which, had I kn'own it in time, would haV6 made it necessary 
jto have accepted an invitation to a public dinner." 

^' In Haverhill is a duck manufisu:tory upon a small bat 
ingenious scale." 

At Boston he went to an oratorio, and was entertained at 
Faneuil Hall,, ^' dined in a large company at Mr. Bowdoin's, 
and went to an assembly in the evening, where ^^ there wece 
upward of a hundred ladies. Their appearance was elegant, 
and many of them very handsome." 

Another attractive branch of this subject may be found 
in commemorative addresses — a peculiar and prolific occasion 
of local reminiscences and comparisons in America. Oom- 
pare, for instance, the descriptions of New York by Mrs. 
Knight, Brissot, or Wansey, with those of Dr. Francis * or 
General Dix f in their historical discourses ; or the pictures 
of Albany by Mrs. Grant and Kalm, with the recollections 
thereof in his boyhood so genially imparted by the late 
Judge Kent; J or Irving's epistolary account of his first 
voyage up the Hudson with his last trip to th6 Lakes, and we 
have the most complete historical contrasts and local transi- 
tions, and realize' by what means and methods the vast social 
and economical changes have taken place. 

* " Old New York," a Discourse delivered before the New York Historical 
Society, by John W. Francis, M. D., LL. D., in commemoration of the FUtj- 
tliird Anniversary, New York, 1867. 

t " The City of New York, its Growth, Destiny, and Duties,** a Lecture by 
John A. Dix, before the New York Historical Society, New York, 1868. 

X ** An Address Delivered before the Young Men*s Association of Albany, 
February 7, 1864,'' by William £eiit, New York, 1864. 
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Of the countless books of Western travel and adyeDtiire» 
one of the most spirited and auihentic is Mrs. Kifklmd *! 
"New Home: Who'll Follow?" to which were subse- 
quently added her " Forest Life " and ** Western dsarinjgB." 
The " delightful humor and keen obseryation ** of the fonncr 
work made it an established farorite as a true reflection of 
life in the West at its initiatory stage. As a picture of 
travel in the same region, Washington Irving's ** Tour, on 
the Prairies " is the most finished and suggestive. * It is 
an unpretending account, comprehending a period of about 
four weeks, of travelling and hunting excarsions upon tke. 
vast Western plains. The local features of this interest- 
ing region have been displayed to us in several works of 
fiction, of which it has formed the scene ; and more for- 
mal illustrations of the extensive domain denominated The 
West^ and its denizens, have been repeatedly presented to the 
public. But in this tolume one of the most extraordinary 
and attractive portions of the great subject is discnssed, not 
as the subsidiary part of a romantic story, nor yet in the des- 
ultory style of epistolary composition, but in the deliberate, 
connected form of a retrospective narration. When we say 
that the " Tour on the Prairies " is rife with the characteristics 
of its author, no ordinary eulogium is bestowed. His graphic 
power is manifest throughout. The boundless prairies stretch 
out inimitably to the fancy, as the eye scans his descriptionsL 
The athletic figures of the riflemen, the gayly arrayed Indians, 
the lieavy buffalo and the graceful deer, pass in strong reh'ef 
and startling contrast before us. We are stirred by the bus- 
tle of the camp at dawn, and soothed by its quiet, or delighted 
with its picturesque aspect imder the shadow of night. The 
imagination revels amid the green oak clumps and verdant 
pea vines, the expanded plains and the glancing river, the 
forest aisles and tlie silent stars. Nor is this all. Our hearts 
thrill at the vivid representations of a primitive and excur- 
sive existence ; we involuntanly yearn, as we read, for the 
genial activity and the i)erfect exposure to the influences of 
nature in all her free magnificence, of a woodland and ad- 
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venturous life ; the morning strain of the bugle, the excite- 
ment of the chase, the delicious repast, the forest gossiping, 
the sweet repose beneath the canopy of heaven — how in- 
viting, as depicted by stich a pencil ! 

Nor has the author failed to invigorate and render doubly 
attractive these descriptive drawings, with the peculiar light 
and shade of his own rich humor, and the mellow soilness, 
of his ready sympathy. A less skilful draughtsman would, 
perhaps, in the account of the preparations for departure 
(Chapter HI.), haVe spoken of the hunters, the fires, and the 
steeds ; but who, except Geoffrey Crayon, would have been 
so quaintly mindful of the little dog, and the manner in which 
he regarded the operations of the farrier ? How inimitably 
the Bee Hunt is portrayed ! — and what have we of the kind 
so racy as the account of the Republic of Prairie Doga, 
unless it be that of the Rookery in Bracebridge Hall? 
What expressive portraits are the delineations of our rover's 
companions ! How consistently drawn throughout, and in 
what fine contrast, are the reserved and saturnine Beatte, and 
the vain-glorious, sprightly, and versatile Tonish I A golden 
vein of vivacious yet chaste comparison — that beautiful yet 
rarely well-managed species of wit — and a wholesome and 
pleasing sprinkling of moral comment — that delicate and 
often most efficacious medium of useful impressions — ^inter- 
twine and vivify the main narrative. Something, too, of 
that fine pathos which enriches his earlier productions, en- 
hances the value of this. He tells us, indeed, with com- 
mendable honesty, of his new appetite for destruction, which 
the game of the prairie excited ; but we cannot fear for the 
tenderness of a heart that sympathises so readily with suffer^ 
ing, and yields so gracefully to kindly impulses. He gazes 
upon the noble courser of the wilds, and wishes that his free- 
dom may be perpetuated ; he recognizes the touching instinct 
which leads the wounded elk to turn aside and die in retiracy ; 
he reciprocates the attachment of the beast which sustains 
hiin, and, more' than idl, can minister even to the foibles of 
a feUow being, rather than mar the transient reign of human 
pleasure.' 
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A candid and earnest inquirer, one who seeks to under 
stand the facts and phases of nature, socieij, and life, past 
and present, in NortlT America, ^ill find that nadve talent, 
observation, and industry have done more to unfold and illiis- 
trate them than is generally known even by edocated men. 
Our literature includes not only ample historical materials and 
contributions to natural history, but lesthetic and artistic 
writings, elucidating, local scenery and character; not only 
economical and topographical books, but standard poems on 
national themes, and many other generic iUostrations of the 
country and the people. No philosophical traveller, who aims 
at a true knowledge of the country he explores, is satisfied 
with a casual observation of its external features, but seeks 
to realize its life and character, in history^, biography, ro- 
mance, art, And poetry. 

The lives and writings of the . remarkable men who origi- 
nated and established the principles, while they illustrated 
the spirit of America and her political aspirations, form the 
most authentic and interesting sources of knowledge. Through 
these the historical and social developihent of the country 
may be not only understood, but felt as a conscious experi- 
ence and vital power. The best modem statesmen have 
sought and found therein auspicious inspiration — from 
Brougham in the days of his liberal proclivities, to Cavour 
at the summit of national success. The lives and writings 
of T^ashingtou, Franklin, Otis, Marshall, Jay, Hamilton, 
Adams, Jefferson, Morns, Quinoy, Sullivan, and others of 
the Revolutionary era ; and, of a later, Livingston, Clinton, 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Jackson,* and other civic leaders, 

• *' The Writings of George Washington,'' being his oorrespoDdcnce, 
addresses, messages, and other papers, official and private, selected and pab> 
lished from the original manuscripts, with a Life of the Author, notes and 
illustrations, bj Jared Sparks, 12 vols. Svo., Boston, 1865. — ** * Far acrosa tlia 
ocean, if we may credit the Sibylline books, and after many agca, wax exten- 
siTo and rich continent will be discovered, and in it will arise a hero, wise and 
brave, who, by his counsel and arms, will (deliver his country from the aUvery 
by which she was oppressed. This shall he do under favorable auspices. And 
oh ! how much more adorable will he'foe than our Brutus and Camillaa.' Ibis 
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reveal the principles of oar institutions in their normal, an* 
tagonistic, and practical relations. These men incarnate 
them, and their words illustrate and enforce what their ex- 
ample embodied. Representative men, their country's best 
aims and elemental force and instincts find adequate and 
memorable expression in their speeches, correspondence, con- 
troversies, policy, and character ; and whosoever grasps and 
analyzes these, is alone equipped and authorized to conunent 
intelligently on America as a political entity and a social ex- 
periment. " Let. the people of the XJnited States," writes 
Guizot, " ever hold in grateful remembrance the leading men 
of that generation which achieved their independence and 
founded their Government ; influential by their property, 
talent, or character ; faithful to ancient virtues, yet friendly 
to modem improvement ; sensible to the splendid advantages 

prediction was known to Accius the poet, who, in his * KjctegreBia,* embel- 
lished it with the ornaments of poetry J^ — Cieeroy Frag. XV.^ Maii ed.^ p. 62. 

**The Life of George Watiiington,*' by Washington Irring, New York, 
1860. 

** The Works of Benjamin Franklin,^ with notes, and a Life of the Au- 
thor, by Jared Sparks, in 10 yols. Sro., Boston, 1866. 

'^Life and Works of John Adams," by his grandson, Charles Prandff 
Adams, 9 vols. 8vo., Boston, 1861-'60. 

'* Works of Alexander Hamilton," comprising his correspondence and his 
official and political writings, 7 vols. 8vo., New York, 1861. 

^' The Life of Gouvcmeur Morris," with selections from his correspond- 
ence, &c., edited by Jared Sparks, 8 vols. 8vo^ Boston, 1862. 

" The Public Men of the Revolution," including events ftx>m the Peace of 
1783 to the Peace of 1816, by William Sullivan, Philadelphia, 1847. 

** Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy, Jr.," Boston, 1826. 

*^ Life of John Jay, with Selections from his Correspondence," by William 
Jay, New York, 1838. 

Tudor's " Life of Otis ; " Amory's " Life of SuUivan ; " Hunt's " Life of 
Livingston ; " Wirt's " life of Patrick Henry ; " Austin's " Life of Gerry ; " 
Whcaton's " Life of Pinckney ; " Paiion's " Life of Jackson ; " Kennedy's 
"Life of Wirt;" The Naval Biographies of Cooper and Mackenzie; 
" Lives of American Merchants," edited by Freeman Hunt ; ** Life of Chief 
Justice Story," by his son ; Sparks's series of American Biographies ; the 
Lives of Schuyler, Rittenhouse, Fulton, Madison, Reed, Clay, Calhoun, kc ; 
and the historical and biogrtiphical contributions of William L. Stone, Brants 
Mayer, George W. Greene, Frothingham, Headley, Moore, tnd others. 
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of ciyilization, and yet attadied to siinplici^ of maimen; 
high toned in their feelings, bat of modest miTKiR^ at the flame 
time ambitions and pmdent in their impulses ; men of rare 
endowments, who expected much from humanity, without 
presmning too much upon themselves." The later generation 
of statesmen elaborated the system and , illustrated the piia- 
ciples of these peerless men ; and the combined writings and 
memoirs of both constitute an essential and complete expres- 
sion and indication of all the vital ideas and political sjmpat- 
thies of which Ameijca has been the free arena. To theM 
personal data, so emphatic and illustrious, the philosophic in- 
quirer will add the history of the country, whether unfolded 
with bold generalizations and effective rhetoric, and through 
extensive and minute resei^rch, as by Bancroft, tersely chrom- 
cled by Hildrctb, drawn from personal observation by Ram- 
say, or treated in special phases by Curtis, Cooper, Dunlap, 
Lossing, Sparks, and others.* 

The local histories, also, are in many instances full of im- 
portant details and illustrative principles : such are Theodore 
Irving's " Conquest of Florida," Palfrey's " New England," 
Belknap's " New Hampshire," Williams's " Vermont^" Ar- 
nold's "Rliode Island," D wight's "Connecticut," Dr. Hawks's 
" North Carolina," Butler's " Kentucky," Drake's " Boston,'' 
Bolton's " Westchester County," and the contributions of the 
religious annals of the countjy in the history of Methodism 

* Cooper's " Xaval History of the United States ; " Curtis'a " Ilistory of 
the Constitution ; " Parkman's " Conspiracy of Pontiac." " DunUp*8 ** His- 
tory of the American Theatre, and of the Arts of Design in tbo United Sut«A.** 
Lossinp's *' Field Book of the Revolution." 

*' Thirty Years' View ; or, A History of the Workings of the Amerksn 
Government for Thirty Years, from 1820 to 1860," by Thomas H. Benton. 

*'Thc Writings of Thomas Jefferson/* published from original nttnii> 
scripts, by order of Congress, Washington, 1853, 9 vols. 8vo. 

** The Works of Daniel Webster,*' Boston, 1867, 6 vols. 8vo. 

" Correspondence of the American Revolution,'' edited by Spaifa. 

" Diplomacy of the Revolution," by W. H. Trescott 

" Correspondence and Speeches of Henry CUiy," edited by C. ColUm, Ntw 
York, 8 vols. 8vo., 1851., 

Upham's ** Salem Witchcraft." 

Thatcher's '* Military Journal during the Revolution." 
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by Abel Stevens, of the PresbytOTan Chnrch by Hodge, 
of TJniversalism by Whittemore, of Episcopacy by Meiade, 
Hawks, and Jarvis ; and tbe history of manufactures, inven- 
tions, and educational institutions and public charities. 

It is instructive to consult the county and town histories 
of the Eastern and Middle States, because they unfold in 
detail the process and method of municipal organization, the 
means of popular education, the initiation of manufacturing 
and commercial enterprise, and the religious and sociid 
arrangements, which have built up small and isolated com- 
mimities into flourishing cities; and, if wp compare the 
French and Spanish accounts of Florida and Louisiana with 
the American, a still more striking illustration is afibrded of 
the practical supeiiority of free institutions. One of the 
latest historians of the latter State (where secession was so 
lately rampant) closes his narrative, in aUusion to the foreign 
colonial inile, thus : 

'^ There were none of those associations — ^npt a link of that mys- 
tio chain connecting the present with the past — which prodaoe an 
attachment to locality. It was not when a poor colony, and when 
given away like a farm, that she prospered. This mirado was to be 
the conseqnence of the apparition of a banner which was not in 
existence at the time, which was to be the labarum of the advent of 
liberty, the harbinger of the regeneration of nations, and which was 
to form so important an era in the history of monkind.^^ * 

Specific information is now attainable through a series of 
standard works of reference. Authentic statistical and offi- 
cial information in regard to North America may be gleaned 
from the American Almanac^ Htmt's MercJianta Magazine^ 
and Colton's " Atlas.*' The natural resources, geographical 
and political history, and remarkable public characters of 
each State and section are thoroughly chronicled in' the 
" New American Cyclopaedia," a work specially valuable for 
its scientific and biographical data. Putnam^s ^'American 
Facts " is a copious and authentic work. The literary and 

* Gajarr^'g " Hi^ry of LoniaiaiUL'' ' 
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educational history of the country is elaborately unfolded in 
Duyckinck's " Cydopsedia of American Literature." * 

General literature offers a various and creditable catar 
logae of American works, wherein independence of investiga- 
tion or originality of thought attests the impulse which free 
institutions give to private culture. In the department of 
pure literary labor, where faithful mastery of • subjects for 
illustration must be sought afar, and with constant labor and 
care, the histories of Prescott, Ticknor, and Motley may be 
cited as of standard European interest and value. In juridi- 
cal literature, Marshall, Kent, Story, Wheaton, Livingston, 
Webster^ and other names are of established acfthoritj ; and 
while^ in the philosophy of our vernacular,. Marsh, and, in its 
lexicography, Webster and Worcester, have achieved signal 
triumphs, the number and excellence of American educa- 
tional manuals are proverbiaL Of the political treatises, the 

* Kile8*8 ** Weekly RegiBter " commenced being* published September 7, 
1811, and ended June 27, 1849 ; making, in all, Y6 volumes. The first 50 
▼olumes were edited by Hezekiah Kiles ; vols. 61 to 57 were edited bj 
William Ogden Niles. Jeremiah Hough bought out, and was editor to the 
end of ToL 78. The publication was then suspended for one year, and re- 
commenced, and ended with the editorship of Geoige Beattie, in 1S49. 
This ^Lformation I have from the celebrated bibliopqlist of periodical litera- 
ture, S. 6. Deeth, late of Georgetown, D. 0., who was the highest authority 
on subjects of this kind. — Qouhuu* Qatalogue. 

** American Facts, Notes, and Statistics relative to the Government, Re- 
sources, Ac, of the United Statcb," by George P. Putnam, 8vo., portrait of 
Washington, and map, London, 1845. 

'* American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge," from 18S0 to- 
1860, both inclusive, forming a complete set, paper covers, Boston, 18S0-*60. 
— ** The abovenamed series of volumes forms the only consecutive mutimI^ of 
the United States for the last thirty-one yedrs. They possess intrinsic valna 
to all who would desire accurate information concerning the country during 
that period." 

" National Almanac," Philadelphia, 1863*^»4. 

"The Census of the United States ; " Reports of the Patent Office and 
Agricultural Bureau. 

** New American Cyclopaedia : A Popular Dictionary of General Knowl- 
edge,*' edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, in 16 toIs., New Yock, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1862. 

" Cyclopaedia of American Literatiu*," by £. A. and G. L. DuyckindL % 
vols., New York, Charles Seribner, 1855. 
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Federalist * has become a classic memorial of the foundation 
of the American Government. The prescience and per- 
spicacity as well as comprehensiveness of the writers thereof 
have been signally demonstrate!} by the whole history of 
the Slaveholders' Rebellion ; and the political discussion inci- 
dent to its suppression. 

The archives of American oratory contain, for the saga- 
cious explorer, clear reflections of and genuine emanations 
from the life, the discipline, and the physical and moral con- 
ditions peculiar to the country. Indeed, to understand how 
democratic institutions act on individual minds^ and in what 
light the duties of the citizen are viewed by select intelli- 
gences, the foreign inquirer should become familiar with the 
eloquence of Otis, Henry, Rutledge, Marshall, Adams, Clay, 
Ames, Hamilton, Webster, and £verett. 

It requires no great effort of the imagination to behold in 
the distant future a literary apotheosis for the orations of 
Daniel Webster, at Bunker Hill, Plymouth, and in the Sen- 
ate, akin to that which has rendered those of Cicero patriotic 
classics for all time. Even we of the present generation 
seem to hear the oracle of history as well as of eloquence, 
when we revert, in the midst of the base mutiny that rends 
the Republic, to the pregnant and prescient defence of the 
Union which identifies Webster's name and fame with the 
glory and love of his country. 

Everett's Addresses, which form three substantial octavo 
volumes,! and wiU doubtless extend to four, constitute the 
most complete and eloquent record of the social and political 
development of our country. Their scope and value, in this 
regard, would have been more emphatically acknowledged 
but for the desultory association which identifies all spoken 
history and criticism with temporary occasions. Yet, when 
we consider that these discourses were studiously prepared to 

•^ " The Federalist : A Collection of Essays written in favor of the New 
Constitution, as agreed upon by the Federal Convention, September 17, 178Y.*' 

f ** Orations and Speeches on Various Occasions," 8 vols. 8vo., Boston, 
1860. 
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celebrate anniyerBaries of settltoients and iMtttles, to do liODor 
to national benefactors, to inangurate great moTements ia 
education and charity, being thos equally commemormtive of 
the past and inSicatiye of the future, it is obvious that their 
subjects include the most salient facts and inferences of oar 
origin, growth, and tendencies as a people, and bring attn^ 
tively into view many local and. personal incidents that other- 
wise would have been overlooked. Accordingly, apart from 
any rhetorical merit, we know of no single work which will 
convey to an intell^nt foreigner, a better general idea of the 
memorable phases of our national development^ and the prii^ 
ciples whereby it bas been inspired, sustained, modified, and 
characterized, than the orations and speeches of Edward 
Everett.* 

Indeed, to specify the kind and degree of information and 
illustration which native writers have oontribnted, would re- 
quire an elaborate critical essay. They form a mine of sug- 
gestive knowledge or subtile revelation to those who have the 
insight and sympathy to seek from primal sources, the tmA 
of history, nature, and character as regards this couitiy. 
They are, to the mass of American Travels, what the finished 
picture is to the desultory series of offhand sketches from 
nature ; or what the musical composition is to the casual airs 
or keynote of the maestro. However the authenticity of 
Cooper^s aboriginal ideals may be questioned, or with what- 
ever justice his nautical descriptions may be criticized, no 
true observer of nature, familiar with the scenes of his sto- 
ries, can fail to recognize a minute and conscientious limner 
of local and natural features and facts in his pictures of the 
woods and waters of his native land. No American reader of 
sensibility and perception can ponder the poems of Bryant, in a 
foreign land, without a new, vivid, and grateful consciousness 
of the pure and tnithful mirror his verse affords, not only to 
the forms, hues, and phenomena, but to the very spirit of 

* A glanc« at the titles of these Addresses will indicate bow completely 
they cover the entire range of Amerfcam subjects — historical, edaoalioMi, 
economical, and social. 
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American seasons and scenery. There is an undercurrent of 
pathos and psycholo^ in the New England romances of 
Hawthorne, which seizes on the inmost soul of her primitive 
life, and philosophically explains the normal traits of her 
actual character. It has been objected to his writings, that, 
with all their artistic truth and delicacy, they are morbid in 
tone. This is the natural consequence of the element to 
which we refer. Analysis like his, implies going beneath the 
vital superficies to the inward function ; and what such an 
experiment loses in art, it gains in metaphysical power. The 
'^ Blithedale Romance " illustrates the enthusiasm for reform 
and of transcendentalism in New England. ''The House 
of the Seven Gfebles " and " Twice-Told Tales " contain the 
psychological essence of primitive New England life. In the 
" Scarlet Letter " there is a profound though indirect protest 
against the inhumanity of Puritanidm, as it was developed in 
the old Bay State — a demonstration of the unchristian system 
and sentiment that fail to temper justice with mercy, and ta 
recognize the blessed efficiency of forgiveness. No native 
writer has gone so near the latent significance of New Eng- 
land life, in its moral interest and historical reUtions. 

Numerous, also, are the less finished and more casual but 
often striking and true glimpses of the primitive character or 
normal traits of life, manners, and natural influences in dif- 
ferent sections and at various periods, which the published cor- 
respondence, the memoirs and reminiscences, and the literary 
efibrts of our public men, scholars, and patriotic citizens, 
yield. The unartistic but deeply wrought romance of " Mar- 
garet," by Judd, is a kind of Balzac anatomy and analysis of 
a once singular human ex|>erience in the Eastern States. 
The exquisite and original illustrations with which this remark- 
able story inspired the pencil of Darley, ,are its best praise. 

Many of the historical episodes, the transition eras, and 
much of the local character and scenery and life of the coun- 
try, have been pictured with memorable truth and vividness 
by our romance writers. Irving and Paulding have thius 
illustrated New York colonial times, the legends and the pio- 
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toresqae scenes as well as social traits of the State; Siinnis 
those of the South ; Kennedy has thus illqstrated Virgima; 
Dr. Bird, Kentucky ; Hoffinan, the Valley of the Mohawk ; 
Miss Sedgwick, ^primitive New England ; Mrs. Stowe, Sar- 
gent, Trowbridge, and otliers, slavery ; Flint, the Valley of 
the Mississippi ; McConnell, Texas ; Mayne Reid, frontier 
life ; Major Winthrdp, the Rocky Mountains ; Miss Warner, 
Miss Chesebro', and others of their sex, the rural and charac- 
teristic life of the Eastern States ; and we might indefinitely 
extend the catalogue. Ngr should the peculiar veins of 
humor indigenous to the country bo forgotten as character- 
istic of the people — ^its Western, Yankee, negro, and Dutch 
phases ; nor the fact be ignored that, coincident with this and 
similar rude and extravagant development, we have the fin- 

, ished romances of Ware and Poe, and the refined critical and 
SQSthetic writings of Dana, Hillhouse, Alston, Greenougfa, 
and Ma(^me d'Ossoli, and the bold humanitarian specnlationB 

^.of Emerson, Dewey, James, Covert, and others. Persoml 
memoirs and reminiscences are a rich mine qf facts and influ- 
ences, ^hereby the true life and significance of America may 
be realized. Of tibe former, such biographies as those of the 
heroes* of our history conserved in the series of Sparks;* 
such lives as those of Buckminster and Chief-Justice Parsons, 

, of Irving and Prescott, indirectly . exhibit the spirit of our 
institutions ^d society^ while curious details thereof abound 
in such memoirs as Graydoh's, and such recollections as 
Watson of Philadelphia, Melius Sargent and Buckingham 
of Boston, and Dr. Francis of N^w York, »id Thomas, 

. Alden, Goodrich, Valentine, and the "Croakers," have re- 
corded.f 

* Sparks's ** AmcricaB Biography," containing the Lives of Alexander 
Wilson, Captain John Smith, John Stark, Brockdcn Brown, General Mont- 
gomery, and Ethan Allen, 2 vols. 12mo., Boston, 1834. 

Sparks*8 ** American Biography," first series, 10 vols., second series, 15 
vols., in all, 26 vols. 12mo., Boston, 1834-'60. 

t Wiitson*a "Annals;" "Dealings with the Dead," by an Old Sextan; 
Buckingham's " Recollections of Editorial Life : " " Old New York," by J. W. 
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Such workB preseire social incidents and Tigoroos chap- 
ters of indiyidnal experience, wherein the philosopher will 
discover salient evidences of what is peculiar to this land and 
life ; and the poet may sometimes learn what were the con- 
servative elements that moulded the mental and kept alive 
the emotional character, the traits of natural scenery, climate, 
and domestic love and duty, as well as the struggles, guides, 
and glamours through and by which here grew «r were 
grafted whatsoever of originality redeem the social and civic 
history of the New World. Pamphlets, newspapers, and 
sermons, ballads, playbills, diaries and letters, schoolbooks, 
holidays, pld houses, gardens, portraits, and costumes, to the 
eye of science and the heart of wisdom, e^h and all convey 
their lesson of character, history, and life. 

We have spoken of Cooper in prose, and Bryant in verse, 
as 'standard authorities in the description and illustration of 
American scenery ; but, throughout our native literature, the 
most graphic pictures of individual landscapes, of the sea- 
sons in the Western world, and the most glowing exhibition 
df the traits and triumphs of life, character, and history, 
may be found by the- discerning and sympathetic reader. 
The spirit of reform, of labor, of freedom, and of faith, as 
well as the characteristics of nature as here developed, have 
been tnlly and melodiously recorded by Wl^ittier and Hohries, 
by Dana and Pierpont, by Sprague and Street, by Longfel* 
low and Lowell, by Drake, Pcrdval, JIalleck, and a score of 
other bards. Theology, as intensified or chastened by the 
social life and political institutions of the coimtry, is elabo- 
rated in the writings of Jonathan Edwards, Cotton, Mayhew, 
StUies, Dwight, Witherspoon, Emmons, White, Mason, Hop- 
kins, Miller, Woods, Alexander, Breckenridge, Wayland, 

Francia, M. D. ; Thatcher's ** Military Journal ; " Thomases " Hiitory of Print- 
ing in America ; '' Alden's ** Collection of American Epitaphs ; '' ** Recollec- 
tions of a Lifetime/' bj S. G. Goodrich ; ** Manuals of the Common Council 
of New York," by D. T. Valentine ; ** The Croakers," by J. R. Drake and 
Fits Greene Halleck (annotated), firyt complete edition, printed by the Brad^ 
ford Qub, New York, 1860. 
19 
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Murray, Parlay Walker, Bethiine, Cbapin, Hodge, Bnshndl, 
Bush, Channing, Dewey, Parker, and many other repreaenta- 
tive men ; and its every dogma and modification through free- 
dom, conservatism, and speculation, exhibited in the published 
discourses of these and other of the leading clergy of all de- 
nominations, whose biographies,* also, written by Dr. Sprague 
and others, incidentally reveal tl^e most interesting and oharao- 
teristio details of. clerical and parish life j» well as domestic 
traits. To appreciate intimately the picturesque, social, or tra- 
ditional local features of the country, we have a group of authen- 
tic and graceful or vigorous and sympathetic writers, who have 
sketched the scenery and life of the land with memoraUa 
emphasis.: Brown, Dennie, Tudor, Wirt, Irving, and Wilson 
have been succeeded by Audubon, Kennedy, Fay, Longfd- 
Iqw, Hoffinan, Sands, Willis, Curtis, MitcheU, Street, Prime, 
EUet, Poe, Neal, Elliot, Hammond, LoweU, Shelton, Mil- 
bum, Thorpe, Baldwin, Cofezens, Kettell, Bard, Madge, 
Headley, Parkman, Mrs. Oilman, Starr !EQng, Strothers, Tay- 
lor, Webber, the Countess d'Ossoli, Whitehead, ' Kimball, 
Holland, Lanman, Mrs. Childs, Thoreau,*^ Higginson, Misi 
Copper, Dr. Holmes, and many others.f 

Perhaps there is no class of books more characteristic of 
the American mind than the numerous records of modern 
exploration and travel. Herein even British critics acknowl- 
edge a peculiar freshness and vigor ; and this is chiefly owing 
to the independent point of view, the natural spirit of ad- 
venture, and facility of adaptation incident to the freedom, 
self-reliance, and elasticity of temper fostered by our institu- 

* "Annals of tlie American Pulpit," by Willianl B. Sprague, D. D., 
9 vols. 8vo., New York, 1867. 

f Among the graphic landscapes, portraits, and incidents thus eliminated 
from life and observation by these writers, we may mention, as significant and 
illustrative, the American papers in " The Sketch Book *' and '' Idle Man," 
•*Kavanagh," "Letters from Under a Bridge," "Up the River," "Woods 
and Waters," "The Adirondack," "Rural Letters," "The Bee Hunter,* 
"The Axe, Rifle, and Saddle Bags," "My Farm of Edgewood," "Wild 
Scenes of the Forest and Prairie," " Lotus Eating," " A Summer Tour to the 
Lakes," " The White Mountains," " At Home and Abroad," " Fireside Trm?- 
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tions and sooial discipline. Europe kindles the enthusiasm, 
Central America excites the speculative hardihood, and the 
Arctic regions inspire the adveQturous heroism of our coun- 
trymen. What they. see they know how to describe, and 
what -they feel they can express with courage and animation ; 
so that, in the memorials of other lands, the native mind 
often reflects itself with singular force and fervor.* He 
would miss, a great source of knowledge, who, intent upon 
seiang tiie true significance of American lifb and character, 
or even the influences of nature and government, of trade 
and travel, should ignore the journalism of the country, 
wherein the immediate currents of opinion, tendencies of 
society, and tone of feeling, both radical and conservative, 
reckless and disciplined, find crude and casual yet authentic 
utterance. 

Freneau's ballads shoul4 not be thought beneath the no- 
tice of the candid investigator, nor even Barlow's ^^ Hasty 
Pudding ;'' nor can the historical student safely neglect the 
aboriginal eloquence of Red Jacket and Tecumseh, nor the 
early periodical literature initiated by Dennie. He may con- 
sult with benefit the first scientific essays of Catesby, Run- 
say, Williamson, Golden, and Mitchell ; Espy and Redfield on 

ete," " Walden, or Life in the Wooda," " A Week on the Concord and Mep. 
rimac Rivera," ''The Morsrian Settlement at Bethlehem, Pa./' "Carolina 
Sports,V "Hunting Adrentures in the Northern Wilda,'* "Excuraiona in 
Field and Forest," "Life in the Open Air," "At Home and Abroad,** 
" Blackwater Chronicle," " Out-of-Door Papers," " Lettere from New York,'* 
" Wild Sports of the South," " Rural Hours," " Lettere from the Alleghany 
Mountains," "The Oregon Trail," "Poetry of Travel in New England," 
" Antocrat of the Breakfast Table," " From Cape Cod to the Tropics, " tc 

* Indirectly, the literature of America illustrates the original enterprise 
that, with free and bold aspiration, seeks new and laborious fields of research 
or creation : as instances of which, in the most diverse spheres, may be noted 
the translation of the great work of Laplace, by Bowdltch, Dr. Robinson's 
" Biblical Researehes in Palestine," Kane's "AreUc Expedition," AlUbone's 
''Dictionary of Authors," that picturesque memorial of the Fur Trade, 
Irving's " Astoria," and Dr. Rush on the " Human Voice ; " while the liteni- 
tore of Travel in our vernacular has been enriched by the contributions of 
Stephens, Brace, Fletcher, Wise, MelviUe,* Ifackeniie, Dana, Mayo, and 
Taylor. 
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Climatology ; Hitchcock and Rogers <m Geology ; Bartcm, 
Nnttall, and Grey and Torrey on Botany ; Davis, Sqnier, and 
others on the Mounds ; Schoolcraft on the aborigines; Carey 
xm economical subjects ; the newspaper and diary literature, 
familiar letters, and controversial pamphlets, which more than 
highly finished productions bear the fresh stamp of civil and 
social life, and have been wisely collected by local and State 
associations, to facilitate inquiries into the past of America.^ 
!^oi: have our institutions and social tendencies lacked the 
highest native criticism. One of the most consistent, lucid, 
and able ethical authors in the language — ^William Ellery 
Channing — ^has left, in his writings,! the most eloquent pro- 
tests and appeals, based on the application of religion and 
philosophy to American life, character, and politics. No 
writer has more perfectly demonstrated l;he absolute wrong 
and the inevitable consequences of slavery ; and, at the same 
time, no social reformer has more justly appreciated the 
claims, diflSculties, and duties of the slaveholder. We seek 
in vain among the most renowned foreign critics of our 
national character for a more unsparing, eamestf yet humane 
analyst. Channing rebuked emphatically " the bigotry* of 
republicanism;" continually pointed out the inadequacy of 
government, in itself, to elevate and mould society; he 
warned his countrymen, in memorable terms, against the 
tyranny of public opinion, and advocated the rights', respon- 
sibilities, and mission of the individual. When slavery ex- 
tension was sought through the annexation of Texas ; when 
the repudiation of State debts drew obloquy upon the na- 
tional honor; when popular vengeance burned a Roman 

* Among the eariy pamphleteers were James Otis (1'725-'83X Joeiah 
Qmincy, Jr. (1744-'75), John Dickmson (1732-1808); Joseph Gallowaj 
(1780-1803), a Tory writer; Richard Hdnry Lee (l732-*»4), Arthur Lei 
(1740-*92), WiUiam Livingstoa^ (l723-*90), William Henry Drayton (1742- 
'99), John Adams (1785-1826), Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), and Timothy 
Pickering (1748-1829). 

f ** Complete Works,** with an Introduction, 6 vols. 12mo., Boston, 1849. 

** Memoirs of, by W. H. Channhig,** 3 rols. 12mo., Boston, 184S, Loudon, 
1848. 
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Catholic oonvent, and sought to suppress journals that pro- 
mulgated obnoxious Tiews in religion and politics — this elo- 
quent friend of humanity seized the opportunity to show 
how essential is the dependence of government, order, social 
progress, and peace upon Christianity ; and how, in the last 
analysis, the individual citizen alone could sustain and con- 
serve the freedom and the faith upon which human society 
rests. He referred great public questions to first principles ; 
solved political problems by spiritual truths; recognized 
human rights as the foundation of civic rule ; justice as the 
one vital element of government ; and made his hearers and 
readers feel that the ^^ forms of liberty do not constitute its 
essence." Were we to select a single illustration of the 
divine possibilities incident to free institutions, — liberty of 
conscience and of the press, the presence of nature in her 
most grand aspects of ocean^ forest, and heavens, and an 
equal scope for social and personal development,--considering 
tl^ese national privileges in their influence upon intellectual 
development and religious aspirations, — ^e should point to the 
example, the influence, and the written thought of Chan- 
ning ; for therein we find the most unfettered expression of 
private conviction united to the deepest sense of God and 
humanity ; the freshest expansion of freedom combined with 
the most profound consciousness of individual responsibility. 



CHAPTER XI. 

r 

CONCLUSION. 

Fob many years after die earlier records of travel in 
America, the local and social traits therein described lin- 
gered; so that those who look back half a century, find 
many familiar and endeared associations revived by these 
casual memorials of an anteioedent period. Two principal 
agencies have caused the rapid transition in outward aspect 
and social conditions which make the present and the past 
offer so great a contrast 6ven within the space of an average 
American life — immigration, and locomotive facilities. The 
first htfs, in a brief space, quadrupled the population of cities, 
and modified its character by a foreign element ; and the 
second, by bringing the suburban and interior residents con* 
statitly to the seaboard, has gradually won them to traffic and 
city life. What was individual and characteristic, exclusive 
and local therein, becomes thus cither changed or superseded. 
There is no longer the reign of coteries ; individusdities are 
lost in the crowd ; natives of old descent are jostled aside in 
the thoroughfare ; the few no longer form public opinion ; 
distinctions are generalized ; the days of the one great states- 
man, preacher, actor, doctor, merchant, social oracle, and 
paramount belle, when opinion, intercourse, and character 
were concentrated, localized, and absolute, have passed away ; 
and the repose, the moderation, the economy, the geniality 
and dignity of the past are often lost in gregarious progress 
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and proirperity. A venerable Veminiscent may lead the cnriona 
stranger to some obsonre gable-roofed house, a solitary and 
decayed tree, or border relic strangely conserved in the heart 
of a thriving metropolis, and descant on the time when these 
represented isolated centres of civilizatipn. Standing in a 
bnsy mart, he may recall there the wilderness of his youth, 
and, before an old, dignified portndt by Copley, lament the 
fusion of social life and the bustle of modem pretension ; or, 
dwelling on the details of an ancestral letter, argue that, if 
our fathers moved slower, they felt .and thought more and 
realized life better than their descendants, however superior 
in general knowledge. Except ibr the purpose of literary art 
and historical study, however, the past is rarely appreciated 
and little known; hence the curious interest and value, as 
local illustrations, of some of these forgotten memorials of 
how places looked and people lived before the days of steam, 
telegraphs, and penny papers. 

Sir Hemy Holland, writes Lockhart to Prescott, " on his 
return from his rapid expedition, declares, except friends, he 
found everything so changed, that your country seemed to 
call for a visit once in five years." The truth is, that, owing 
to the transition process which has been going on here from 
the day that the fitst conflict occurred between European 
colonists and the savage inhabitants, to the departure of the 
last emigrant train from the civilized border to the passes 
of the Rocky Moimtains ; and owing, also, to the incessant 
influx of a foreign element in the older communities, to the 
results of popular education and of political excitements and 
vicissitudes, there is no country in the world in regard to 
which it is sO difficult to generalize. Exceptions to every 
rule, modifications of every special feature and fact, oblige 
the candid philosopher to reconsider and qualify at every 
step. 

One vast change alone in the conditions and prospects — 
political, social, and economical— of this continent, since the 
records of the early travellers, would require a volume to 
describe and discuss — ^the increase of territory and of immi- 
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gntioB, with the libenl bharaotdr of our naturalizatioii lawg» 
Whole comiiuimties now are natiovudl j repiesentatiTe ; eicih 
people finds its ohnroh, its /Heij its newspaper, oostnme, and 
habits organised in .Amerioa. Every convnision or disaster 
abroad brings its conunnnity of exiles to our shores. After 
* the Frendi Bevolation, nobles and people flocked hither; 

after the massacre at 8tl Domingo, the Creoles who escaped 
, found refuge here ; famine sends thousands of Irish annually, 

and in the West is a vast and thrifty German population ; 
Hungarians make wine in Ohio ; Jenny Lind found her coun- 
trymen on the banks of the Delaware ; an Italian regiment 
was organized in a few days, when New York summoned her 
citizens to the defence of. the Union ; and in that city, the 
tokens of every nationality are apparent — ^the French table 
.d^hdte^ the Italian cq^ the German beer garden, image 
venders from Genoa and organ grinders from Lucca, theatres, 
journals, churches, music, and manners peculiar tO every peo- 
ple, from the Jewish synagogue to the Roman convent, from 
the prohibited cavatina to the local dish, from the foreigD 
post-office clerk to the peculiar festival of saint or municipal- 
ity, betoken the versatile and protected emigration. 

It is when, with the horrors of Spielberg vivid to his 
fancy, such an observer beholds the industrious and cheerful 
Italian exile in America ; when he notes the Teutonic crowd 
grouped round the German post-office window at Chicago, 
and thinks of the privations of the German peasant at home ; 
when he watches the long ranks of well-fed and hilarious 
Celts, in procession on St. Patrick's Day in New York, and 
compares them with the squalid tenants of mud cabins in Ire- 
land ; when he listens to the unchecked eloquence of the 
Hungarian refugee, and thinks of the Austrian censors and 
sbirri ; when he beholds Sisters of Charity thridding the 
crowd on some errand of love ; placidly clad Friends flock- 
ing to yearly meeting ; Fourier communities on the Western 
plains ; hero a cathedral, there a synagogue ; in one spot a 
camp meeting, in another a .Unitarian chapel ; to-night a 
political caucus, to-morrow a lyceum lecture ; here rows of 
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cannen derotiring the dafly joarnal, there % Oemum picnio; 
now a celebration of the birthday of Bams, wherein the 
songs and sympathies of Scotland are renewed^ and now a 
G^allic ball, the anniversary y^^e of St George^ the complacent 
retrospections of Pilgrims' Day, or the rhetoric and roar df 
Ihe Fourth of July ; — ^it is when the free scope and the mo- 
toal respect, the perfect self-reliance and the undisturbed 
individuality of all these opposite demonstrations, indicative 
of an eclectic^ tolerant, self-subsistent social order, combina- 
tion, and utterance, pass before the senses and impress the 
thought, that we realize what has been done and is doing on 
this continent for man as such ; and the unhallowed devotioh 
to the immediate, the constant superficial excitements, the 
inharmoiuous code of manners, the lawlessness of border and 
the extravagance of metropolitan life, the feverish ambition, 
the license of the press-^all the blots on the escutcheon of 
the RepubliiC, grow insignificant before the sublime possibili- 
'ties whereof probity and beneficence, tact and talent, high 
impulse and adventurous zeal may here take advantage. 

An English statesman, on a visit to New York, expressed 
his surprise at the spirit of accommodation and the absence 
of violent language during a deadlock of vehicles in Broad- 
way, whence his conveyance was only extricated after long 
delay. The fact made a strong impression, from its con- 
trast to the brutal language and manners he had often wit- 
nessed, under like circumstances, in London. After reflect- 
ing on the subject, he attributed the self-control of the baffled 
carmen to self-respect. '^ They hope to rise in life," he said, 
** and, therefore, have a motive to restrain their temper and 
improve their character." There was much truth and sagacity 
in this reasoning. An artist fresh from Europe and the East 
olM^rved that the expression of self-reliance was astonishing 
in the American physiognomy. These spontaneous remarks 
of two strangers, equally intelligent but of diverse experi- 
ence — the one a social and the other an artistic philosopher — 
include the rationale of American civilization. The prospect 
of ameliorating bis condition elevates man in his own esteem, 
19* 
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while self-dependence giyes him confidence; but the latter 
feeling is apt to make him indifi^ent to public duty : hence 
the grosB municipal corraption and legislative abuses which 
are directly owing to neglect of the duties of the citizen. 
Not until there is a ^' rising of the people'' in the cause of 
national reform, as earnest and unanimous as that whidi ra]- 
lied to the national defence, may we hope to see those ame- 
liorations, the need of which all acknowledge, to purify the 
elective franchise and the judicial corps, make the centripe- 
tal force in political affiiirs dominate the centrifugal, and 
bring the best men in capacity and honor to the highest 
positions^ 

To the eye and mind of an American, when disciplined 
by study and foreign observation, while the incongruities of 
our social and physical condition, as a nation, are often start- 
ling, the elastic temper, the unsubdued confidence of the 
national character, reconcile discrepancies and console for 
deficiencies, by the firm conviction that these are destined to 
yield to a civilization whose tendency is so diffiisive. There 
are, indeed, enough signs of amelioration to encourage the 
least sanguine. Within a few years, the claims of genius 
and character, of taste and culture, have been more and more 
practically recognized. The refinements in domestic econo- 
my, the popularity of art, the prevalent love and cultivation 
of music, the free institutions for self-culture, the new appre- 
ciation of rural life, the tempered tone of religious contro- 
versy, the higher standard of taste and literature, and the 
more frequent study of the natural sciences, are obvious indi- 
cations of progress in the right direction, since the severe 
comments upon American life and manners were partially 
justified by facts. Even the specific defects noted by travel- 
lers half a century ago, are essentially lessened or have quite 
disappeared. 

A living and candid French writer alludes to the United 
States as '^ une terre plus s6par6e de nous par les nuages de 
nos pr6jug6s que par les brouillards de I'Atlantique.'' Not a 
few of these prejudices had their origin in' facts that no 
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longer exist. It is almost impossible for a Earopean to make 
due allowances for the changes that occur on this side of the 
water. But while some of the minor faults and dangers re- 
corded by tourists are obsolete, the chief obstacles recognized 
by all thoughtful observers to our national welfare, are only 
BO far diminished that they are more clearly apprehended and 
more candidly acknowledged. The crisis foretold as regards 
slavery, has arrived, and taken, the form of an unprovoked 
rebellicm against the Federal Government, whereby the na- 
tional power and virtue have been confirmed and elicited. 
The double term of the Presidential office, the almost indis- 
criminate right of electoral sufi&age, in connection with the 
vast emigration of ignorant and degraded natives of Europe, 
the facility in making and consequent recklessness in spend- 
ing money, the extension of territory, the decadence in public 
spirit, the increase of unprincipled political adventurers, and 
the license of the press, have, each and all, as prophesied and 
anticipated, worked out an immeasurable amount of political 
and social eviL Irreverence and materialism have kept pace 
with success ; abuses in official rule, neglect in civic^ duty, 
convulsions in finance, crises of political opinion and parties 
—a kind of mechanical, unaspiring, self-absorbed prosperity, 
have resulted from so many avenues to wealth thrown open to 
private enterprise, and such a passion for gain and office as 
the unparalleled opportunity ine\'itably breeds. Yet, withal, 
there have- been and are redeeming elements, auspicious signs, 
hopeful auguries ; and those who are least cognizant of these, 
should never forget that our social life and political system 
bring everything to the surface ; and it is . the average 
character of a vast nation, and not the acts of a few exclu- 
aive rulers, that the daily journals of the United States re-' 
veal. The Government is always behind and below what it 
represents ; the facts of the hour that are patent, and taken 
as significant of the tiational life, are but partial exponents 
of private use, beauty, faith, freedom, progress, and peace, 
which eternal blessings the individual is more free to seek 
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here and now, than under any institutions the record whereof 
is concealed in royal cabinets. 

It has long been an accepted proposition, that the peculiar 
interest, importance, and moral significance of the United 
States in the family of nations, rests exclusively <m a practical 
realization of the ** greatest good of the greatest number ;" 
in other words, Europe has represented the idea of culture 
and of society — ^America of material prosperity, the paradise 
of the masses, the one place on earth where nourishment and 
shelter can be had most certainly in exchange for labor : 
hence the manners of the country have been invariably criti- 
cized, and physical' resources magnified ; and hence, too, the 
cant whereby a few general facts are made to overshadow 
countless special details of life, of character, and of civiliza- 
tion. Never was there a populous land whose inhabitants 
were so uniformly judged eji masse^ or one about which the 
truth has been more generalized and less discriminated. We 
find it quite easy to imagine the far different conclusions to 
which an observant and perspicacious Student of life in Am^- 
ica might arrive, with ample opportunities and sympathetic 
insight. To such a mind, the individual of adequate endow- 
ments, bom and bred or long resident here, would offer traits 
and triumphs of Character or experience, directly resulting 
from the political, social, and- natural circumstalnces of the 
country, which, to say the least, would impress him with the 
originality and possible superiority thereof in a psychological 
X)r ethnological view. To group, define, or analyze these 
peculiarities, would require not only ax) artist's insight and 
skill, but a much broader range than a traveller's hasty jour- 
nal or a reviewer's flippant commentary. There is one branch 
of the subject, however, to which every thinking ob8er\'er is 
irresistibly led — ^the remarkable diversities of tone and tact, 
of vigor and adaptation, of personal conviction and individual 
careers, which the life of the prairies and the mart, and the 
pljmtation, the seaboard, and the interior, the scholar of the 
East, the hunter of the West, the agriculturist of the South, 
and the manufacturer of the North, mould, foster, and train ; 
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the rare and rich social combination thence eliminated ; the 
occasional force and beauty, bravery and inflnence thus de- 
Teloped in a way and on a scale unknown to Europe : such 
possibilities and local tendencies being furthermore infinitely 
modified and tempered, intensified or diffused, by the extra- 
ordinary degree of personal fr^dom and range of specular 
tion and belief, experiment and inquiry — religious, scientific, 
political, and economical ; — ^perhaps not the least striking evi- 
dence whereof is to be found in the modification of national 
traits observed in. foreigners who become Americanized — the 
sensitive and capricious Jiative of Southern Europe, often 
attaining self-reliance and progressive energy ; the English 
solidity of character becoming " touched to finer issues** by 
attrition with a more liberal social life and a less humid cli- 
mate ; and even Gallic vivacity reaching an imwonted practi- 
cal and judicious equilibrium : for it is a curious fact, that the 
student of character can nowhere detect in solution so many 
of the influences of all climes and the idiosyncrasies of all 
nations, as in this grand rendezvous and arena — obnoxious, 
indeed, to the evils that attend extravagance, superfluity, in- 
congruity, the wilfulness and the wantonness of gregarious 
prosperity ; but none the less radiant and real with the hope 
and the health of abundant human elements, and the abey- 
ance of caste, despotism, and conformity ; so that, nlore and 
more, the great lesson of moral independence comes home to 
personal conviction. From early learning to work and think 
for themselves, and to feel for others, our people grow in the 
intimate conviction that here and now, if nowhere else in 
Gk>d's universe, men and women can, by the just exercise of 
their will and the wise use of their opportunities, live accord- 
ing to their individual wants, capacities, and belief; rise 
above circumstances ; assert their individuality ; cultivate 
their powers in faith and freedom ; enjoy their gifts ; and 
become, however situated, true and benign exemplars of 
manhood and womanhood. And in all these natural and civio 
agencies that excite and eliminate and intensify, ay, and 
often prematurely wear out and unwisely concentrate the 
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energies and the life o^ hmnanity here, we behold an arena, 
a series of influences, a means and meditim of experience and 
experiment, designed by Infinite TVisdom for a special pur- 
pose in the vast -economy of the world ; and before this ood- 
viotion the pigmies of political prejudice and the Tenal critics 
of the hour sink into contempt. 

In a broad view and with reference to hnmanity, as snch, 
it is Qpportmiity that distinguishes and consecrates American 
institutions, nationality, natui^, and life. No microscopic or 
egotistical interpretation can do justice to the country. A 
narrow heart, a conyentional standard, are alike inappHcable 
to test * communities, customs, resources, as here distributed 
and organized. Berkeley as a Christian, Waahington as a 
patriotic and Do Tocqueville as a political philosopher, reoog^ 
nized Opportunity as the great and benign distinction #f 
America. The very word implies the possible and probable 
abuses, the periods of social transition, the inooDgruitks, 
hazards, and defects inevitable to such a condition. Com- 
merce, science, and freedom are the elements of our prosper- 
ity and character ; and it is no Utopian erased, that, by the 
laws of modem civilization, they work togetber for good; 
but the dilettante and the epicurean, the ^igid conservative, 
the exacting man of society, and the selfish man of the 
world, find their cherished instincts often offended, where the 
generous and wise, the noble and earnest soul is lost in ^^ an 
idea dearer than self," when, with disinterested acumen and 
sympathy, regarding the spectacle of national developmeut 
and personal success^ 

To the eye of a historical and ethical philosopher, no pos- 
sible argument in favor of liberal institutions can be more 
impressive than the insane presumption which has led men of 
education and knowledge of the world to stir up and lead an 
insurrection to secure, in this age and on this continent, the 
perpetuity and political sanctity of 'human slavery. So des- 
perate a moral experiment argues the irrationality as well as 
the inhumanity of ^^ property in man " with trumpet-tongued 
emphasis. And this solemn lesson is enforced by the new 
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reyelation, brought about by civil war, of the aotual influence 
of shivery upon character. The ignorance and recklessness 
of the ^^ poor whites " became fanatical under the excitement 
to passion and greed, which the leaders fostered to betray 
and brutalize the ^^ landless resolutes." Under no other cir- 
cumstances, by no conceivable means, except through the 
unnatural and inhuman conditions of such a social disorgani- 
zation, could a white population, in the nineteenth century, 
on a flourishing continent and under an actually free Gov- 
ernment, be cajoled and maddened into hate, unprovoked by 
the slightest personal wrong, and exhibiting itself in bias* 
phemy, thefb, drunkenness, poisoning, base and cruel tricks, 
barbarities wholly unknown to modem civilized warfare; 
such as bayoneting the wounded, wantonly shooting prison- 
ers, desecrating the dead to convert their bones into ghastly 
trophies, and leaving behind them, in every abandoned camp, 
letters malign in sentiment, vulgar in tone, and monstrous in 
orthography — patent evidences of the possible coexistence 
of the lowest barbarism and ostensible civilization, and the 
moral necessity of anticipating .by war the suicidal crisis of 
a fatally diseased local society. 

When the English replied to John Adams's defence of 
the American Constitution, their chief argument against it 
was, that, in war, thb Executive had not adequate power. 
This supreme test has now been applied in a desperate civil 
conflict. An educated people have sustained the Government 
in extending its constitutional authority to meet the national 
exigency, without the least disturbance of that sense of pub- 
lic security and private rights essential to the integrity of our 
institutions. Nor is this aU. The war for the Union has, in a 
few months, done more to solve the problem of free and slave 
labor, to do away with the superstitious dread of servile in- 
surrection in case of partial freedom, to expose the fallacies 
of pro-slavery ecouon^sts, to demonstrate the identity of 
prosperous industry with freedom, to mutually enlighten dif- 
ferent populations, to make clear the line of demarcation 
between the patriot and the politician, to nationalize local 
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sentimenti td make apparent the abflolute remwrooB df the 
countiy and the normal character of the people, and thus to 
vindicate free institutions, than all the partisaii diesenaions 
and peaceful speculation amce the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. MoreoTcf, the war has developed original inventiTe 
talent in ordnance and camp equipage, afforded preoiadiy the 
disciplkie our people so ^' disinclined to subordination ** aeed> 
ed, won our self-indulgent young men from luxury to adf- 
denial, evoked the generous instincts of the mercantile daasea, 
called out the benign efficiency of woman, confirmed the 
popular faith, fused classes, made heroes, unmasked the selfish 
and treacherous, purified the social atmosphere, and, throng 
disaster and hope deferred, conducted the nation to the high- 
est and most Christian self-assertion and victory. Hie his- 
tory of the Sanitary Com'mission, the improvements in mili- 
tary science, the letters of the rank and file of the Union 
army preserved in the local journals, the topogtaphical reve- 
lations, personal prowess, vast extent of operations, new 
means and appliances, and momentous results, will afford the 
future historian not only unique materials, but freah and sur- 
prising evidence of the elements of American civilization as 
exhibited through the fiery ordeal of civil war. The Piwda- 
mation ^ of the President of the United States at the close 

*"* * ** Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 

" Wc, of this Congress, will be remembered in spite of onraelTes. 

**No personal significance, or insignificance, can spare one or another 
of us. 

*^ The fiery trial through which we pass, will light us down in honor or 
dishonor to the latest generation. 

" We say that we are for the Union. The world will not forget that 
while we flay this, we do know how to save the Union. The world knows we 
do know how to sare it. We, even we here, hold the power and bear the 
responsibility. 

" In giving freedom to the slave, we assure freedom to the free, ^onorab*^ 
alike in what we give and what we preserve. 

*' We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope of the earth. 

" Other means may succeed. This could not fail. 

" The way is plain — ^peaceful, generous, just ; a way which, if foUowodi 
the world will ever applaud, and God must forever bless. 

** Abeahax Limcoui." 
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of tbe year 186S, betokens a new and advanced diarter of 
American progress. 

" Will anybody deny," asks John Bright, in a recent 
speech to his constituents, ^^ that the Government at Wash- 
ington, as regards its owiv people, is the strongest Govern- 
ment in the world at this hour ? And for this simple reason, 
because it is based on the will of an instmcted people. Look 
at its power. I am not now discussing why it is, or the cause 
which is developing this power ; but powier is the thing which 
men regard in these old countries, and Tirhich they ascribe 
mainly to European institutions. But look at the power 
which the United States have developed I They have brought 
more, men into the field, they have built more ships for their 
navy, they have shown greater resources than any other na- 
tion in Europe at this moment is capable of. Look at the 
order which has prevailed at their elections, at which, as yon 
see by the jiapers, 60,000, or 100,000, or 250,000 persons 
voted in a given State, with less disorder than you have seen 
lately in three of the smallest boroughs in England — Barn- 
stable, Windsor, and And over. Look at their industry. Not- 
withstanding this terrific struggle, their agriculture, their 
manufactures and commerce proceed with an uninterrupted 
success. They are ruled by a President chosen, it is true, * 
not from som^ worn-out royal or noble blood, but from the 
people, and one whose truthfulness and spotless honor have 
gkined him universal praise. *And now the country that 
has been vilified through half the organs of the press in 
England during the last three years, and was pointed out, too, 
as an example to be shunned by many of your statesmen, — 
that country, now in mortal strife, afibrds a haven and a homo 
for multitudes flying from the burdens and the neglect of the 
old Governments of Europe. And, when this mortal strife is 
over, when peace is restored, when slavery is destroyed, when 
the Union is cemented afresh — for I would say, in the lan- 
guage of one of our poets addressing his country, 

* The graye *8 not dug where traitor hands shiOl lay; 
In feuful haste, thy murdered eorse away * — 
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then Europe and England may learn that an instructed de- 
mocracy is the surest foundation of government, and that 
education and freedom are the only sources of true greatness 
and true happiness among any people.'^ 

When the new scientific methods of historical writing are 
applied to the annals of our own country, some remarkable 
coincidences and a dramatic unity in the sequence of memo- 
rable events will illustrate the chronicle. To subdue the wil- 
deitiess ; to colonize with vaiious nationalities a vast conti- 
nent ; to vindicate, by the ordeal of battle, the supremacy 
among them of the Anglo-Saxon element ; to raise and purify 
this into political self-assertion, by establishing free institu- 
tions; under their auspicious influence to attain the great- 
est industrial development and territorial expansion; and, 
finally, in these latter days, to solve, by the terrible altemar 
tive of civil war, the vast and dark problem of slavery — this 
is the momentous series of circumstances whereby it has 
pleased God to educate this nation, and induce moral results 
fraught with the highest duties and hopes of humanity ; and, 
deeply consdous thereof, we cannot but exclaim, with our 
national poet : 

**0 country^ marvel of the earth 1 

O realm to sadden greatness grown ! 

The age that gloried in thy birth, 
Shall it behold thee overthrown 7 

Shall traitors lay thy greatness low? 

No I land of hope and blessing, no I '* 
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ABUSE of Amorlca^ Engliah, 252. 
AddliODf wiittnga of, compared with 
tbo«e of Washington Irving, 288. 

AddreM of eminent Frenchmen to loyal 
Amerieaot, 154. 

AddroMea. commemorative, 421. 

Adrian!, Count. 340; Washington's opin- 
ion of hia book, 340. 

Adventure, spirit of Americans for, 434. 

Agassis, on toe priority of tbu formation 
of the American continent, 14. 

Albany, sketch of society at, by Mrs. 
Orant, 172 ; Peter Kalm's picture of, in 
1749, 200. 

Alessandro, Pietro d% 842; his letters from 
Boston, 843 ; visits Cambridge, 340 ; the 
Boston Athennnm, 35L 

Allouez, Father Claude, narrative of, 44. 

Allston, Washington, on the affinity which 
iil)oald exist between the United States 
and Sngiand, 259. 

Alyaeo, PetruH de, " Imago Mundl," 
Wasbinfton Irving's remarks on. 23. 

Amsrioa. dmllarity of, to Italy in Airnish- 
ing subjects of Interest to autht>rs, -2 ; 
general samenefis of writings of travels 
in, 4 : European writers of travels In, 
each interested In a different theme, 4 ; 
toleration in, the source of its attractlcn 
to foreign exiles, 7; natural features 
als« interest, 7 ; early discoverers snd 
explorers of, 18 ; its natural features 
conduce to the spread of civilization, 
15 ; its antiquities compared with those 
of the Old ^orld, 16 ; Conjectures In 
regard to the primitive inhabitants of 
America, 17 ; claimed by the Welsli to 
bave been discovered by ICadoc in 1170, 
18 ; early pictorial repreaentstions of 
manners and customs of its inhabitants, 
28 ; the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries prolific In works on, 24 ; curious re- 
Uca of annala of discovery in, 90 ; mis- 
cellaneous publications relating to, 83; 
English abuse of, 252 ; book collectors 
in, 817 ; deceptions practised upon trav- 
eliers in, 841 ; self-respect of its people, 
441. 

Amerlcaa travoUen and writers, 871. 



Amn^re, J. J.," Promenade eBAmirique,** 
142; ootM carelessness of Americans. 
148 ; versatility of hia descriptions, 144 . 

Anbury, Thomas, ** Travels in the Inte- 
rior of America," 180 ; description of 
Cambridge, Mass., 187 ; notices the de- 
fective teeth of Americans, 188 jregrets 
that he cannot visit Boston, 188 ; anx- 
iety to return to England, 188. 

Antiquities. American, compared with 
those of the Old World, 10. 

Ashe, Thomas, 202 ; his travels in Amer- 
ica, 208 ; bis peculiar opinions of Amei^ 
leant, 204. 

AthensBum, the Boston, described by Pie> 
tro d* Alessandro, 850. 

BACKWOODSMEN, American, Tal- 
leyrand's opinion of, 114. 

Bancroft, Oeosge, visit of John Q, Kohl to, 
at Newport, 824. 

B.arre, Col., on En^ilah of America before 

the Revolutionary war. 254. 
.Bartlett, John R., *' Dictionary of Amer- 
icanisms,*' 280 ; similarity between the 
provincialisms of New England and 
those of Great Britain, 280. 

Bartram, John, 872 ; his botanical labors, 
872 ; hia travels, 874 ; Peter CoUlnson's 
opinion of him, 874; his close observ- 
ance of nature, 370 ; description of Os- 
wego, 377 : appointed botanist and nat- 
uralist to the King of England, 878 : ex- 
plores Florida, 379 ; his home life, 880. 

Bartram, William, S82 ; his study of na- 
ture, 384. 

Beaumont, Gustavo de, his *< Marie,'* 130 ; 
women of America and France com- 
pared, 141. 

Belknap, Dr., the foremost primitive lo- 
cal historian of America, 8 ; founder of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
8 : his description of the White Moun- 
tains, 3. 

Beltrami, J. C, '* Pilgrimage in Earope 
and America,'' 842. 

Benton, Thomas H., sketch of, 822. 

Berkeley, Bishop G., 150 ; obtalna a char* 
ter for erecting a college in Bermvda, 
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167 ; bli letten, 117 ; Wi^te aid, 168 ; , 
line* 6f, 159 ; marriet aaa cttibarks for 
America, 160 ; hli MendBhtp for Bmi- 
bert thej^flibter, 101 : Ub sacnficeB, 161 ; 
aniv«i at Newport, B. I.^KB ; religious 
condition of Rhode Island in 1714. 10S ; 
bis reception at Newport, 183; letter 
deeoribing the town, 104 : is delighted 
with American scenery, 186; his muni- 
floence to Tale CoDege, 187 ; memorials 
of bis residence in America, 18&. 

Biography, American, 424, 482. 

BtaektDOodta Maifa»in\ remarks of, on 
A Harriet Martineau's book, 226 : its ridi- 
' cnle of Tale College and New England- 
era, 263. 

Bonaparte, Joseph, resides in sednsion in 
New Jersey, 122. • 

Book collectors, American. 317. 

Books of travel, diversity oitreatnientof,4. 

Boston, notes of Marquis de Chnstellux 
on, 74 : described by L'Abb6 Robin in 
1781, 78 : its people, T7 ; commerce, 78 ; 
visit of Brissot de Wanrille to, 83 ; com- 
mercial interconreo of, in 17*20, 188 ; John 
O. Kohrs imprefsions of, 81S^: book col- 
lectors of, 317 ;T-uigi Castlglione's im- 
Sressions of, 83d ; Pietro d'AIessandro't 
eecription of ito people, 846. 

Botany, promoters of the soienee of, in 
America. 872. 

Botta. Carlo, 384. 

Bradiwd, Governor, poetical deeorlption 
of New England, 88. 

Breckinridge, Dr.. on the neceseitr of the 
maintenance of tne American Union, 277. 

Bremer, Fredrika, her novels, 206 ; her 
reception in America. 206 ; her compari- 
sons of Swedish and American scene- 
ry, 200 : her curiosity, 200. 

Brignt, John, on the strength of the 
United States Government, 440. 

Brillat-Savarln, " Physlologle du Gout," 
125 ; wild-turkey shooting, 126 ; visit to 
the family of M. Bulow, 127. 

Brissot de Warville, 82 ; vi»its Boston, 
83 ; Journeys to New York, 84 ; Phila- 
delphia, 84 ; visits Washington at Mount 
Vernon, 85 ; Whlttier*8 lines on, 86 ; his 
anti-slavery sympathies, 86 * admiration 
of Americanii, 87 ; sketch of New Tork 
city in 1768, 87 ; smoking in New York, 
88. 

Bristed, Rev. John, 205; his *' America 
and her Resources,'" 205 ; opinion of Lon- 
don Quarterly Reviett on n!s work, 206. 

British authors, writings of, compared 
with those of America, 288. 

British colonists in America described by 
Charlevoix, 40. 

British travellers and writers on America, 
158; desirableness and feasibility of a 
compilation of their works, 215 ; miscel- 
laneous works of, on America, 218, 210, 
220, 222, 224, 220. 

Brown, Charles Brockden, translates Vol- 
ney's work on America, 07. 

Browning, Elizabeth, on British ilUber- 
ality, 200. 

Bryant, William Cnllen, his " Lettera of a 
TraveUer," 418 ; his poems, 480. ' 



Bulow. M., Tldt of Brinat-Savmrln to the 
family of, 127. 

Burke, Edmund, " Aeoonnt of the Eoio- 
pean Settlements in America," 181. 

Bpmaby,Rev. Andrew, 178 ; his descrip- 
tion of Ylrffinians, 178 ; Tisita FhUadel. 
phia, 174 ; Mew Tork. 174 ; opinion of 
Long Island, 175 ; vitiU Rbode laland, 
176 ; opinion of its people, 176 ; his de- 
scription of Bishop Berkeley's residence 
at r^ewport, 176; visits Boston and 
Cambridge, 177 : strict obeervmnee of 
th« Sabbath in New England, 178 ; kU 
opinlone in regard to the American 
colonies, lT9l 

Byrd, William, ezpedftSoM of; described 
in the Westover Manuscripts, SK. 

I^ron, 211 ; his apostrophe to AdmiIcb, 
212. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., deeoribedbT Tho- 
mas Anbury, 187 ; Pietfo d'Alessaa- 
dro's visit to. 340. 

Canonicnt Island, Bishop Berkeley lands 
at, 182. • 

Capobianoo, Raifaene, 868; ridlcnkms 
statements of his book, 860. 

Carll, Le Oomte, m Lettrcs Atnorieainee,"* 
6. 

Carlisle, Sari of, his lecture at Leeds oo 
the Unhed States, 28L 

Oarror, Capt. John, 887 ; his *' TYavels,'* 
888. 

Castiglione, Lniol. 888 ; bla im press loas of 
Boston. 880 ; visit to Mount vomon, 880. 

Catholic missionaries the pioneer wrttsrs 
of American travels, S7. 

Channing, William Ellery, 486 ; his inlhi- 
enoe on free institutions fai America, 
437. 

Charlevoix, P. F. X., travels in Canada 
and the Northwest, 47 ; his letters, 48; 
account of New England and «Mher 
British provinces, 4f ; description of the 
Missouri and Mississippi, 50 ; review of 
the s^ene of his labors, 61 : his " His- 
tolre de la Nouvelle France," 67. 

Chastellnx, Marquis de, 68* a friend of 
Washington, 60; his «* Voyages dans 
TAmerique 8eptentrionale,60 ;"' romaoos 
of his style and comparisons, 60 ; opin- 
ions of his writlnss, 61 ; his " Travels " 
translstcd into English, 61 ; Jnstnees of 
his criticisms, 68; visits Provideae«, 
R. I.,68 ; Hartford, 64; sketch of Gov. 
Trumbull, 64 : visits tho Hudson High- 
lnnd^ 66: interview with Washington 
and his officers, 06 ; visits Philaddj^la, 
66 ; Mrs. Bache, 66 ; Rohert MorrliLjOS ; 
social customs of Frenchmen and Qi*- 
kcrs compared, 08 ; his description of 
Northern New Tork, 87: )onmey into 
A^irginia, 68: describos Jefferson, 80; 
minuteness of his observation, 71 ; traits 
of different sections, 72; visits Ports- 
mouth, N. H.,. 78 ; attenda a ball at 
Boston, and describes the " prettiest of 
the women dancers,'* 74 ; oiner Boston 
celebrities, T4 ; takes leave of Washing- 
ton at Newburgb, 74 ; bis description of 
Washington, 76 ; translatas Ctil. Horn- 
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phre7*0 " Address to Uie Ameriesn Ar- 
mies," TflL 

Chuteanbriand visits the United Btates. 
118: visits Washington, 119; impressea 
with American scenery, 120. 

Children, American. Anthony Trollops 
on the precodty of, 239. 

Civilization, nataral featuren of America 
conduce to the spread of, 15. 

Cleveland, Morriii, Ms visit to Ohio from 
New England in 1796, 400. 

Clinton, De Witt, his " Leuers of Hlher- 
nicuSj^404 ; his exploration of Western 
New York, 406 ; impreHsed with the ne- 
cessity and fenffibllity of n great canal, 
408 ; realization of his project , 410. 

Cobbett, William, 208 * pntlees farm life In 
Americn, 209; his Muntnesii, egotism, 
and radicalism, 810 ; Heine's apostrophe 
to, 211. 

Cobden, Richard, his opinion of the Lon- 
don rtiMt, 291. 

Oollinson, Pster, his opinion of Juhn Bar- 
tram. 374. 

Columbufi, Christopher, fnmlllar with the 
writiiifTS of Pctrus de Alyaoo, 23. 

Coromemorntlvo Addresses, 421. 

Congres**, Contlnentnl, Jacob Dach6, 
chaplain of, 81. 

Connecticut, a glimpse of, in Washing- 
ton's Diarv, in 1789, 419. 

Coojwr, J. Vonimore, his romnncos com- 
pared with those of Bcott, 288 ; endea- 
vors to censure and ooansel, 413 ; Ilal- 
leck's' lines on. 414 ; accuracy of his 
descriptions, 430. 

Cooper. Thomss, 197; his opinions of 
America, 198. « 

Coxe, Tt«ch, ills " View of the United 
States of America,'' 393. 

Crevecceur IT. Bt. John, settles in New 
York in 1764, 89 ; Hazlltrs opinion of his 
work, 89 ; his misfortunes, 90 ; his " Tet- 
ters of an American Farnur,'' 90; taste 
for rural life, 92 ; birds, 92 ; his human- 
ity rewarded, (tt. 

DA BLOX^ Father, superior of the Otta- 
wa Mission, 44. 

Davis, Ji)hn, 200 ; his " Travels In the 
Un ted States," 201. 

Do Bry, " Voyages and Travels to Amer- 
ica," 23. 

Deceptions pridHsed upon travellers Ln 
America, 841. 

De Pradt, "L*£urope et 1' Amdrlque." 149. 

Dickens, Charles, 221 : his remarks en 
American slavery, 221 ; ridiculos Eng- 
lish writers on America in *' Pickwick," 
264. 

Domenech, Abb6 Km., hH " Seven Years' 
Resi(1et!ce in the Gn-ait American Des- 
erts " ridiculed by a London jonnial, 6. 

Douglass, Dr. William, h|a work on the 
" British Settlements In North America, 
183 ; Adam Smith's opinion of him, 186. 

Duch6, Jacob, remarks of, on America 
b<»fure the Revolution, 81 ; treachery of, 
8L 

Duval, Jules, his opinion of the advan- 
tages of emigration, 988. 



Dwight, Ttmolhy, " Travels In New Eng- 
land and Vew York" 890; Robert 
Sonthey't opinion of his " Travels" in 
the Quarterly Beritw^ 392. 

EARLY discoverers and explorers of 
America, 13< 

Early travellers, aeeonuts of, most to he 
preferred, 1. 

Eddis, William, " Letters from America," 
186. 

Education, Anthony Tronope>s opinion of 
the American system of, 236. 

Elliot, K«v. Jared, becomes acquainted 
with Bishop Berkeley, 167. 

Emigrants, European, freedom of action 
enjoyed by, in America, 440. 

English abuse of America, 262; their ig- 
norance of America before the Revolu- 
tion, 264. 

English and French writers on the War 
for the Uuion contrasted, 163. 

Enfthsh, brutality, of the, 281 ; their want 
of consideration for woman, 282; the 
debasement of their poor, 282 ; furnish 
frcQuent subjects for caricature, 284 ; 
their ridicule of Yankeeisras, 2S6 ; Mrs. 
Browning on the illiberallty of the', 290 ; 
Voltaire's comparison of the, 200: 
chans^ of feeling of Americans toward 
the, 291 

l^ngllsh periodicals, misrepresentations of, 
260. 

English publisher, venalltv of an, 260. 

European Governments, facilities oflbred 
by, for the diffusion of knowledge re- 
lating to early explorations, 26 ; writers, 
northern. 293 ; French literature In, 298. 

Everett, Edward, his opinion of Cap- 
tain Basil Hail's book, 200; visit of 
John O. Kohl to, 318 ; his Addresses, 
429. 

Expeditions. U. S. Government, 418. 

Eyma, Xavler, "Vie dans le Noveau 
Monde," 161. 

FAUX, an English farmer, 222 ; his ab- 
surd calumnies. 223. 

Fearon, Henry B., Sydney Smith's opinion 
of, 200. 

Female writers, British, on America. 223L 

Fiddler, Rev. Isaac, remarks of fforth 
American Retiew on his " Observa- 
tions," 201. 

Fisch, GiH)rges, *'Les £totB Unis en 
1861^' 149 ; first impressions of New 
York, 160 ; opinion of H. W. Beecher, 
161; relfgiou, art, etc., 161. 

Flint, Tlmothv, 401 : his pictures of the 
West, 402 ; his " History and Geography 
of the Mississippi Valley," 403 ; opinion 
of the London Quarterly upon, 404. 

Florida, a paradlco for the naturalist, 379 ; 
explored by John Bertram, 879. 

Force, Peter, writings and c^jmnflatlont 
of, 86 ; a collector of works relating to 
America, 318. 

Foster, John R., translates Peter Kalm't 
•" Travels In North America," 296. 

French and Americans, cause of their af- 
finity, 163. 
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Froneh and Engllili wrlten <m the War 
t6r the Union contrMted, 168. 

Freooh eeoDomloiil ivorks on Amerio*, 146. 

French miMlonariet the ioltUton of travel 
literature in the Kew World, S4; ex- 
pkuraUons of, 87. 

French Prote«tant olerK|r, bookt of, on 
United SUten, 149. 

French travellera and writers, 68. 

French writers on America, their supe- 
rior candor, 960. 

F^nchmen, American opinions of, de- 
scribed bvI/Abb^ Robin, 79 ; eminent, 
address ot, to loyal Americans, 164. 

Funtenwither, Baron, first Impressions on 
America, 803. 

GALS, Ladwlg, ** My Emigration to the 
• United States." 806. ^^ 

Ga«parin. Count ae, his ** Uprising of a 
Great People," 168. 

Germans, interest of the. In the United 
SUtes, 801; their literatnre on the 
United States," 808. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, his ignorance of Amer- 
ica, 264. 

Gorges, Fernando, " America IHdnted to 
the Life," 28 ; his American enterprises, 
89. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinand, remarks of Wln^ 
throp and B»ncro(l on, 89. 

Government expeditions, U. 8., 418. 

Grant, Mrs., 170 : her " Memoirs of an 
American Lady," 171 ; sketch of society 
at Albany, 172. 

Grassi, Padre Giovanni, 841 ; his " Notes," 
841 ; eztra\'agant statements of, 841. 

Grattan, Thos. Colley, " Civiliaed Amer- 
ica," 229 ; his animadversions, 280. 

Grund, Franoii* J., bis books on America. 
806 ; his opinion of the writings of Basil 
Hall and Hamilton, 800 ; business habits 
of Americins. 309; interests of the peo- 
ple connected with the Government, 
810: necesfiity of concord between Eng- 
land and America, 810. 

Gurowski, Adam, 900 ; his book on Amer- 
ica, 800. 

HAERNE, Le Chanoine do, " La Ques- 
tione Ami^rioaine," 301. 

Hakluyt, Richard, 24 ; his works, 25. 

Hail, Oapt. Basil, remarks of Edward 
Everett on hU book, 200 ; criticized by 
BlackwHHTB Magazine^ 800. 

HaU, James, 411. 

Halleek, Fitz-Greene, lines of, on Cooper, 
414 

Hamilton, Cspt. Thomas, " Men and Man- 
ners in America," 223 ; his prejudices, 
828 : appreciates natural beanty, 223. 

Hawtnorne, Nathaniel, his book reviewed 
bv the London Daily JVsim, 275 : his hits 
at British tendency to stsgnation, 275 ; 
his romnnces. 431. 

Hazlitt, Wm.. nis opinion of Crovecosur's 
" Letters of an American Farmer," 89. 

Heine apostrophizes Wm. Cobbott, 211 ; 
his estimate of English blockheads, 255 ; 
on the exultation of the English at dis- 
sensions In America, 267. 



Hennepin, Louis, 89 ; ez^ores the Mis* 
sissippl. 40 ; returns to France, and in 
1688 publlshea his " Descriptions," 41. 

Henry, Alexander, his " Travels and Ad- 
ventures," commended by ChanoeUor 
Kent, 186. 

Historical romances, American writers of, 
48L 

Histories, local, 426 ; general, 428. 

Hodgaon, Adam, 217 : Jared SparkS's opin- 
ion of his book, 2UL 

HofTbian, Charles Fenno, hia " Winter in 
the West," 416 ; his geniaUty and verasr 
tillty.416. 

Holland. Sir Henry, on the mntabiUty of 
everything in America, 489. 

Honyman, Ilev. Jamea, receives a letter 
fh>m Berkeley, 163. 

Humboldt, Alexander Von, muM'ks of 
Prescott on, 19 ; remarks of, on Amer- 
ica, 808. 

ILLINOIS, eariy history of, 63 ; nstaral 
features ot 68 ; commercial facilities 
of, 64 ; rapid increase of population in, 
64 ; Jesuit missionaries in, 66 ; Father 
Marest*s account of, 66. 

Imlav, Gilberi, 890. 

Immigration, 440. 

" Inclquin the Jesuit's Letters," 804. 

Ingersoll, Charles J., 396. 

Inni^number of, in America, 216: Prisdl- 
la Wakefield's description of, 216. 

Irving, Washington, remarks on the 
" Imago Mundi*' of Pctrus de Alyaso, 
83 ; extract trom a letter from Moore to, 
211 : accounts for the abn»e of English 
writers of travel In the United ^tes, 
258 ; his writings compared with those 
of Addison, 288. 

Italian travellers in America, 384. 

Italy and America alike interesting to 
authors, 2. 

J ANSON, C. W., " The Stranger In 
America," 218. 

JefTerson, Thomas, visit of Marquis de 
Chastellnx to, 69. 

Jenkis Rev. Wm., D. D., account of Ma- 
doc'8 Voyage to America iu 1170, 18. 

Jesuits, the, in Illinois. 55. 

Jews, a number of, In Rhode Island, 168w 

Johnson, Rev. Samuel, becomes acquaint- 
ed with Bishop Berkeley, 167. 

Josselyn, John, " New England's Rarities 
Discnvered," 82. 

Judd, Sylvester, his " Margaret," 431. 

Juridical literature, 428. 
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ALM, Peter, 295 ; bis works on Amer- 
ica, 295 : notes of his diary on Phila- 
delphia. 295; his picture of Albany In 
1749, 296 ; visit to Niasrara Falls, 397. 

Kay, Joseph, ** Social Condition and Edu- 
cation of the People lit England," 283. 

Kemble. Mrs., on ino afllnit y between the 
Americans and the Frencn, 153 ; John 
G. KohPs opinion of, 316. 

Kendall, E. A., ''Travels through the 
Northern Parts of the United States," 
8061 
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Kent, Obaneenor, cQininendf ** Tmrels and 
AdTenturet of Alexander Henry," 186. 

Kirkland. Mra. C. M., her booke on the 
Weet, 422. . 

Knight. Madame, her *' Private Journal,'^ 
Mo ; ner Jonruey firom Boeton to New 
York. 386. 

Kohl, J. Q.J " History of Discovery In 
America from Columbus to Franklin," 
M; sketch of his wrltinsa, 811 ; hi* 
irapresalons of Boeton, 318 ; sketch of 
Mn. Kemble, 810 ; Edward Kverett, 
318 ; Frescott, 820 .John Lotbrop Mot- 
ley, 821 ; Thomas H. Benton, 822 ; yisft 
to Newport, 824 ; Bancroft, 82t; Bnmner, 
826 ; Southern hate of ^ew England, 

sas. 

LABOULATE, Edonard, <* Paris dans 
I'Am^riqae, 15a 
Lafayette, on the neoeseity of the perpetu- 
ation of the American Union, U ; hie 
love of the X)eople and institutions of 
America, 148. 
La Balle embarks for Canada in 1676, with 
Father Hennepin. 88 ; explores the great 
lakes, 39 ; gives tne name to Louisiana, 

4a 

Laozun, Duke de, charmed with the so- 
ciety at Newport, 147 

Law, writers on American, 428. 

Lecorote, Col. Ferdinand, " The War in 
the United Htates," aoa 

Laderer, John, the first explorer of the 
Alleghanies, 82. 

Ledyard, John, 387. 

Lenox, Jamt-s, a collector of bopkf and 
documents relating to America, 818. 

LibrarifS, American private, iftnoranoe of 
British writers concerning, 274. 

Lleber, Dr. Francis, 306 ; hU " The Stran- 
ger In .America," 305. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Proclamation of, 448. 

Literature, American, considered beneath 
contempt bv Britlsn writers flAy years 
a^, 2S7 ; claimed to be made up of imi- 
tations of British authors, 2&7. 

Literature, juridical, 428. 

London QunrUrly BeritWj its opinion 
of Rev. John Bristed'i **Am«riea and 
her Re»ourcefi," 206. 

Lowell, factories of, compared with those 
of Manchester, Eng , by Anthony Trol- 
lope, 237. 

MADOO, Rev. Wm, Jenks'i account 
of his voyage to Amerloa \A 1170, 18. 
lCarbo)%2888 ; hitf "Notes oh Virginia," 889. , 
Hareat, Father, travels in Illlnms, 66c 
Marquette and Jollet, explorations of, 45 ; 

death of Father Mnrnnette, 46. 
Martinean, Harriet, 224 ; her fHimess ns a 

writer, 224 ; Blaekteootfa opinion of her 

book, 226. 
Mather, Cotton, "Magnalia Ohristl Amer- 

loana," 7, 33. 
MeSparren, Rev. James, letters of, 170. 
Meier, K^ ^' To the Sacramento,'* 300. 
M6nard, Father R6ne, plans an expedition 

in ■earch of, the Misslsalppi in 1660, 44. 
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Mlchnux, Dr. F. A., rlsita the eonntry 
west of the Alleghanies in 1802, 121 : hla 
descriptions oi natural productions, 

121 ; passion of Western people for spir- 
ituous liquors, 122. 

Michelet, his opinion of America, 26fi. 

Montal#mbert, discourse in the French 
Aeademy on America, la 

Moore, Thomas, projects emigrating to 
America, 211 ; extract of letter fh>m, to 
Waahington Irving, 211 : arrivee at Nor- 
folk, Va., 213 ; meets Jefferson at Wash- 

• ington, 213 : his remarks on New York 
■ceneiy, 213 ; hit prejudioea regarding 
America. 214. 

Morris, Robert, description of, by Marquia 
de Chantellux, 66. 

Motley, John Lothrop, John O. KohPa 
sketch of, 321. * 

Mount Veroon, visit of Lnlgi Castiglione 
to, 830. 

Murat, AchiUe. settles lo Tallahasiiee,F1a., 

122 ; his work on the United States, 128 ; 
his pro-slavery ideas, 124. 

NATURAL features of America con- 
duce to the spread of civilization, 16k 

Naturalists, interest of America to, 296. 

NeaL, John, writes articles on America 
for Btacktroo<f$ Magazine, 396. 

New England, religious character of her 
primitive annalv, 24 ; strict ol>servance 
of the Sabbath in, 178 ; Southern hate of, 
826. 

Newfoundland, fisheries of, long the only 
attraction to £uropenn adventure, 21. 

New Netherlands, Van der Dock's ac- 
count of, in 1659, 37. 

Newport, R. L, its sooletv attractive to 
French officers, 148: Bishop Berkeler 
arrives at. 168 ; Berkeley's dlscription of, 
164 ; Dr Bumaby's remarks on tne com- 
merce of, 175 ; sketch of, by John O. 
Kohl,324. 

New World, the efl'ects of its discovery 
and settlement upon maritime progreaa 
and intereets, 22. 

New York Bay, Verrazzano's description 
of. 388. 

New York, Northern, described by Mar- 
quis de Chastellux, 67 ; sketch of, by 
BrlsKOt in 1788, 87 ; varied natlonalitiea 
represented in, 440. 

Niagara Falls, visit of Peter Kalm to, 297. 

North America, continent of, its extent 
and area, 16 *, its climate, soil, and pro- 
ductions adapted to the tastes and wants 
of European emigrants, 15; Its produo- 
tions confounded with those of South 
America by ignorant Europeans, 22 ; a 
Tvfaae fi'om persecution in early colonial 
times. 193. 

North American Review, remarks of the, 
on Rev. Isaac Fiddler's " Observations '* 
201 ; exposes the ignorance of British 
writers on America, 202. 

OLMSTED, Frederick Law, hla travelt 
in the South, 417. 
Opportunity the rharacteristic distineilon 
of America, 44& 
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Oratori, American, 429. 
Oiwego, John Bartnun't description of, 
877. 

PALMETTO tree, deecriptlon of, by 
PrlBcUla Wakefield, 21(1 
Paulding, James K., "Letters from the 
Sooth," 8W : description of Virginia and 
its People, aOO ; his ^*John Bull In Amer- 

Peabody, Qeorge, his gift to the London 
working class, 280. 

Plnchin, Mn, one of the first settlers 9t 
Springfield, Maes^ 29. 

Pisani, Lieut.-CoL Ferri, S66 : his impres- 
sions on the patriotism of tne American 

' 3>eople, 866 ; visits the Union and Rebel 
ai^iiies, 869 ; pleased with Boston and its 
society, 870. 

Poets, American, 438. 

Political treatises, American, 428. 

Portsmouth, N. H., visit of Marquis de 
Chastellux tf>. 78. 

Prentice, Archibald, " A Tour in the Uni- 
ted States,*' 245 ; his appreciation of 
American character, 240; compares 
American to (Scotch scenery, 240 ; Amer- 
lean dislike to " John Boli,'^ 247. 

Prescott, William H.,Bketoh of, by John O. 
Kohl, 320. 

Press, the Paris, on the War for the 
Union, 162^ the British, its general un- 
fairness on the American question, 244 ; 
the British, blinded by self-love in dis- 
cussing American institutions, 280. 

Primitive inhabitants of America, conjec- 
tures in regard to the. 17. 

Providence, R. I., sketch of, by Marquis de 
Chastellux, 62. 

Purchas, Rev. Samuel, 25. 

QUAKERS, prevalence of in Rhode 
Island, 16& 

RAFN, Carl Cbristain, claims the dis- 
covery of America by the Scandi- 
navians in the tenth century, 18 ; his 
" Northern Antiquities," 294. 

Rauraer, Freidrich von, '* America and the 
American People," 804. 

Raynitl, the A bod', writings of, on Ameri- 
ca, 107. 

Rebellion, the Slaveholders', literature 
arising from, 8 ; Anthony Trollope's 
view of, 242L 

Reference, American works of, 427. 

Religious Annals of America, 426. 

Religions sects in America, writers on, 426. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, the, on French 
dleinterestednesB, 272. 

Rhode Island, Bishop Berkeley settles in, 
168 ; religious toleration in, 168 : preva- 
lence of Onakers in, 168 : Jews in, 168 ; 
Dr. BumaW's opinion of the x>eople of, 

. 176; Major Robert RomnfB opinon of,18L 

Rltter, Prof. Carl, "Geographical Stud- 
ies," 16. 

Robin, L'Abbe, describes Boston in 1781, 
76 ; customs of its people, 77 ; its com- 
merce, 78 ; Amcricsn ideas of French- 
men, 19, 



Robinson, Mrs. (Talvi), 829. 

Rochambeau, Count, arrives at Newport, 
R. L, in 1780. HI : his " M^moires" 111; 
opinion of Amencan women, 112 ; de- 
scription of a settlement, 112 ; church 
and state in America, 113 ; popular re- 
spect for law, 113 ; Is impressed with the 
patriotism of the people, 114. 

Rochefoucault, Duke de Ls, visits 
America, 94 ; his minuteness of detail, 
95 ; traits of American character, 96. 

Rogers, Mi^or Robert, 181 : his opinion of 
people of Rhode Island, 18L 

Romances. American historical, 431. 

RnppiuSfOtto, the novels of, on the United 
States, 81 a 

Rush, Richard, on the fall of the naval su- 
premacy of Great Britain, 256. 

SABBATH, strict observance of the, in 
New England, 178. 

Salvatore Abbate e Migliorl, 862. 

San Domingo, connection of Columbus 
witb,2a 

Saze- Weimar-Eisenach, Bemhard, Duke 
of, his "Travels in North America,'' 801 

Scenery and local fe^t^res of America, 
writers on the, 434. 

Schaff, Dr. Philip, 330 ; his " Sketch of the 
Political,SociaT. and Religious Charscter 
of the United States," &> ; respect for 
law in America, 332 ; relation or Ameri- 
ca to Europe, 888. 

Schnltz, Christian, "Travels," 800; hla de- 
scription of locomotive iacllltiea in the 
United States in 1807-'8, 80a 

Science, American writers oa tha various 
branches of, 435. 

Scotch writers on America, 246. 

Seatsfield, Chnrles, novels of, on the I^ni^ 
ed States, 810. 

Scct«, religious, writers on, in America, 
426. 

Sejrur, Count, arrives in America In 1788, 
115 ; becomes attsched to the Quskers 
of Philadelphia, 116 ; is favorably* im- 

Sressed with the American people, 116 ; 
ines with Washington, 116 * prophetio 
significance of his observations on the 
future of AmericaM17 ; his remarks on 
embarking for the West Indies, 117. 

, Sicily, iffnorance of its people concerning 
America, 361. 

Slavery, American, Dickens's remarks on, 
201 ; its debasing and brutalizing influ- 
ence, 447. 

Smibert. the painter.embsrks for Amer- 
ica with- Bishop Berkeley, 160; _painU 
portraits of Berkeley and his'faonflv, 
160 ; Horace Walpole>s opinion of, 160 ; 
his contributions to art in New England, 
160 ; Berkeley's lasting regard for, 161 ; 
notices identity of race between Nsrra- 

?-anset Indians and Siberian Tartars, 
67. 
Smith, Captain John, his explorations ta 
America, 27 ; his writings on American 
28. * — . 

Smith, Sydney, his opinion of Henry B. 

Fesron,2Q0. 
Smjthe, J. F. D., hit « Tour in the United 
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8tat«« of America, 188 ; bla opinion of 
Wa«hiDgton, 191 : view* of Americans, 
192. 

Bmythe, Prof., remafks on the collectlont 
of Haklayt and Purchas, 26. 

Boeiety. Northern European writcn on, in 
the United Statee, 307. 

Sonthern hate of New Engbind, 326. 

fck>atbey, Rebert, hia opinion uf Timothy 
Dwljjht'* " TraveU," 892. 

Bpaoish and Portuf^neM the pionetra in 
voyaffintr weetwaid, 21. 

Springfield, MaM., account of the first set- 
tlement of, 20. ', ita appearance in 1646, 30. 

Statistical works, American, 427. 

Stirling, Jame«, " Letters from Ihe Slave 
States," 247 ; respect and affection due 
fh>m England to America, 260. 

Sumner, Charlea, visited by John G. Kohl, 
825. 

Sweden, writers of, on America, 293 ; colo- 
ny of, on the Delaware, 297. 

TALLKYBAND, his opinion of Amer- 
ican backwooaxmen, 114. 

Theology, writers on, in America, 433. 

7Yfne«. the London, its inimical spirit to- 
ward America, 291; Cobden^s opinion of, 
891. 

Tocqueville, Alexis De, sent to Amer- 
ica in 1890, 129 ; hifi " Democracy in 
America^" 130 ; his philosophical view 
of American institutions, 132 ; his death, 
134 ; notices a similarity of American 
tastes and habits, whether in the city or 
the wilderness, 136 ; his idea of state 
sovereignty, 138 *, considers the probable 
future supremacy of America and Rum- 
sla over each half of the globe. 139 ; on 
English selfishness, 268 -remarks on re- 
lision in America, 270 ; English opinion 
of his writings on America, 272. 

Toleration in America the source of its 
attraction to foreign exiles, 7. 

Travel, books of, etiduring in interest, 1 ; 

Sneral sameness of writings of,in Amer- 
^ 4 ; miscellaneous French works of, 
on America, 146, 147. 

Trollop©, Anthoiiv, 232 ; his •• North 
America." 232 ; his candor as a writer, 
282 : his Ignorance of previous writings 
on America. 234 ; his egotism, 234 ; im- 
pressed witn the beauty of American 
scenery, 230 ; education and labor in the 
United Statea and England oontrast<'d, 
286 ; dislikes " Young America," 238 ; 
American women met in public convey- 
ances, 239 : spoiled children, 239 ; versa- 
tility of tne Americans, 240 ; mania of 
Americans for travel, 241 ; opinion of 
the rebellion, 241. 

TroIIope. Mrs., 226 ; her '* Domestic ICan- 
ners of the Americans," 226 ; her pow- 
ers of observation, 226 ; superficiality of 
her judgment, 226 ; is pleased with 
American scenery, 228 ; her want of 
discrimination, 2^ 

Tndor, William, •' Letters from the East- 
em Sutes," 412. 

Turrel, Jane, "An Invitation to the Coun- 
try," 83. 



UNION, the war for the, changes of 
opinion wrought by, 447; its influ- 
ence on society, 44& 
United States, the earliest descriptions and 
associations connected with its territory 
tinctured with tradition, 19 : extent of 
the. 276; John Bright on tne strength 
of the Government of the, 449. 

VAN DER DOCK'S account of New 
Netherlands in 1669, 27. 

Verrazzano, 838 ; hla description of New 
York Bay In 1624, 838. 

Virginia, the name given to the Jamestown 
colony, 21; provincial et^otlsm of^ 80; 
Journey of Marqola de Chastellnx into, 
68; the people of, described by Rev. An- 
drew Burnaby. 178; number of early 
deso.rlptions of, 397 ; its associations, 
397. 

Volney, C. F., work of, on America, 97 ; 
his early passion for travel, 98 ; a victim 
of the French Revolution, 99 ; his phi- 
losophy, 100; difflcultlea aa an emi- 
grant, 101 : his death, lOl ; review of 
hla life ana writings, 102 ; recollectiona 
of by Dr. Francis of New York, 106 ; 
his visit to WarrentowD, 106 ; scientific 
vein of his writings, 106. 

Voltaire,hls comparison of the Engllsh,200. 

WAKEFIELD, Priscllla, her com- 
pilatlon from the works of 
early writers on America, 216; de- 
scription of the Palmetto Royal, 
216; number of Inns met with in 
America, and independence of inn- 
keepers^ 21flL 

Walpole, Horace, his opinion of Bishop 
Berkeley's scheme, 168 ; his sketch of 
Smiberi, the painter, 160. 

Walsh, Rob<-rl, 306 ; his " Appeal," 896. 

Wansey, Henry, 194 : his " Excursion to 
the Ltdted States," 194 ; breakfasU with 
Washington at Philadelphia, 194; his 
impressions of Washington, 194 ; re- 
marks the general contentment of the 
people, 196 ; Joumevs through New En- 
gland, 196 ; meets oistlnguiuied persona 
at New York, 196. 

Washltigton, George, flrat interview of 
Marqula de Chastellux with, 66 ; takes 
leave of De Chaatellux at Newbuiip^h, 74: 
described bv De Chastellux, 76 ; visitea 
by Briasot Jo Warville at Mount Ver- 
non, 86 ; J. F. D. Smythe'e opinion of, 
191 ; breakfasta with Henry Wanaey, 
194: hla opinion of Count AdrianTa 
book, 340; a gliropae of Connecticut, 
419 ; visits Boston, 421. 

Webster, Daniel, imx>erishabi]lty of the 
record of his eloquence, 429. 

Weld, Isaac, " Travels in America," 207. 

Welsh, the, claim to be early explorers ot 
America, 17. 

Weatem travel and adventure, books of, 
422. 

Whoaton, Henry, " Hiatory of the North- 
men," 19. 

White, Rev. Jamea, on Britlah prejudices, 
266. 
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WIed, Prince Muxlmillftn von, "Journey 
thronp:h Americn." 805. 

W1lliam«, Roger, Uoeral spirit of. 108. 

Wilion. Alexander, 199 ; nia " American 
Ornithology," 199. 

Winter>M>thiini, bin authorltlot In compi- 
ling bi8 "^ View of the United Btatee," 3. 

Winthrop, John, Jonmal o^Sl ; on the de- 
basement of the poor in England, 282. 

Win.Wm., "Letters of a British Spy " 412. 

Women. Atnerfcan, Anthony TroHope^t 
remarks on, 239. 



Wood, William, "New Englnnd Pna- 
pcct,*» 32. 

YALE College, gifts of Bishop Berke. 
ley to, 1«7. 
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yENGER, John P., printer of the N 
ij York Weekfy Journal^ narrative 

his trial for libeLT. 
Zimmerman, E. A. tV., ** France and the 
Free Sutes of North America,*" 906. 



